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THREE DAYS OF THE FAMINE AT SCHULL. 


BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. 


In the course of last spring, the Rev. 
F. F. Trench, residing in the centre 
of Ireland, being deeply struck with 
the dreadful accounts of the distress 
which existed at Schull, proceeded 
thither, and, on his return, commu- 
nicated the results of his visit in a 
published letter which detailed scenes 
of misery and death, which even 
those who were prepared for much, 
were not prepared to hear of. He 
had been mainly struck with the 
total inability of the few impoverished 
gentry and over-worked clergy, and 
that by no fault of their own, to meet 
the fearful necessities of the case. 
He, therefore, proposed and had their 
entire sanction to a plan for estab- 
lishing, if possible, eating-houses in 
all quarters of this immense parish, 
where every person who was actually 
in need should receive a meal of solid 
food daily, himself engaging to sup- 
ply in the main part the necessary 
funds and agents —and at once sending 
Mr. Kennedy, his own lay agent, to 
commence the work. Wishing to 
help him with contributions gathered 
among English friends, and counting 
that I should be able to do so the 
more effectually after I had been, 
with my own eyes, a witness of the 
scenes which he described, and of the 
actual and successful setting forward 
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of his schemes of relief, I determined 
to visit the spot, and, early in April, 
left home for the purpose. My ex- 
pectations in this matter were, indeed, 
far more than realised by the bounty 
of friends on all sides, who made me 
the bearer of gifts so large and liberal, 
as to enable the plans of relief 
sketched out above to be greatly and 
rapidly extended in many directions. 
It is my wish to give some account 
of my visit in the following pages. 

Schull, placed at the remote south- 
western corner of Ireland, appears 
upon the map more inaccessible than 
it reallyis. There are public con- 
veyances which reach the spot, al- 
though at the same time the journey 
thither is a tedious one, employing 
as it does three full days from Dub- 
lin. The first, a very long one, 
brings the traveller to Limerick ; the 
second, to Cork; and, on the third, 
a tolerably-appointed mail sets him 
down at Skibbereen, from whence a 
mail-car, after an hour’s delay, carries 
him to Schull itself. 

As I passed through the country, 
the state of the cultivation of the soil 
was naturally a perpetual object of 
interest to me. I had almost ex- 
pected, from the accounts which ap- 
peared in the English papers, to see 
the country one vast uncultivated 
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waste. But, passing thus transversely 
through Ireland almost from one end 
to the other, I can say that, at least 
till I reached Cork, on either side of 
the road, as far as the eye could reach, 
it was scarcely possible that greater 
activity in agricultural work could 
have prevailed. All the ground 
had received, or was receiving, its 
crops. In some shorter cross jour- 
neys also which I took in the 
centre of Ireland, my experience was 
the same. All the best informed 
persons to whom I spoke agreed that 
the exaggeration in this matter was 
immense ; at the same time they al- 
lowed that the spring-work was begun 
very late, and that in some parts 
where the distress rested heaviest, as 
in vast districts of Mayo and Sligo, 
the abandonment of field-labour was 
complete; but this, not from any 
sullen apathy, not from any throwing 
up of the conflict with an adverse 
fortune on the part of the people, 
but from the fact that those have 
failed to come to their aid who ought 
so to have done. I can only add, as my 
own minute quota of experience, that 
visiting on my way home a few small 
tenants of my own in Kildare, to whom 
I had lent, not given, seed for sowing 
their land, the expressions of their 
—— were only too great; nor 
ad any of them diverted the seed 
supplied from the purposes for which 
it was intended. Instead of having 
less, they had more land under the 
plough io usual ; and this, with a 
few exceptional instances, is the case 
every where. At the same time I 
saw myself beyond Skibbereen proofs 
that in some districts there was, in- 
deed, no preparation whatever for 
the crops of the coming year. 
Another matter which struck me 
in travelling through the country 
was this, namely, how effectually, in 
the greatest part of it, the famine is 
kept out of the sight of a mere passer 
by; that is, till one reaches Cork, 
where all the realities of it burst upon 
theeye. The population is certainly 
a good deal wors: clad than it was 
before, espetiaily than it has been 
since the temperance movement, 
which told much more in the im- 
rovement of clothing than it did of 
ouse. There are more beggars 
round the coaches, and they reap a 
more abundant harvest; and those 
who know the people most intimately 
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agree that there is certainly an alter- 
ation in their appearance,—the lip 
thinner and poorer, the cheek-bone, 
always prominent, more prominent 
still. But there is certainly nothing 
haggard about their looks, no fixed 
expression of pain, as I saw later, on 
their countenances. It was only when 
staying, as I did, upon my way back- 
ward and forward at glebes and 
country-houses, and observing all the 
arrangements for feeding the people 
which were going forward, so that 
no other subject ever occupies the 
thoughts, or time, or conversation of 
any body in social life but some as- 
pect of this one — it was only then I 
perceived that in these parts also 
famine is at the door, and only kept 
at arm’s length by the assiduous 
efforts of the whole gentry and clergy 
of the land; that, in fact, well-nigh 
the entire population in every part 
of Ireland is living upon charity, and 
that the scenes of Schull and of 
Bantry are only what might be and 
what would be,—though, perhaps, not 
with quite the same intensity of hor- 
ror,—in any part of the country, were 
these efforts allowed at all to remit. 
At Cork, as I mentioned above, the 
realities of the famine first burst 
upon the eye. I thought I had never 
seen any thing more frightful than 
the aspect which this city presented. 
All its wealthier streets and places of 
resort were literally in possession of 
hordes of the most squalid and 
wretched beings that it was possible 
to conceive. ‘hese wandered rest- 
lessly up and down, now clustered in 
groups, now singly, besetting the en- 
trance of every shop, surrounding 
every person whom they had not 
learned by experience to be beggar- 
aad with clamorous importunities. 
fiserable creatures, that had fied 
from starvation in the country, lay 
in extremest exhaustion under gate- 
ways. A gentleman whom I met on 
the coach told me that six persons 
had died in the streets the night be- 
fore I passed through, and I saw 
enough to render this perfectly cre- 
dible. But there was something 
which went more to my heart than 
all this. Having occasion to call on 
the Dean in the evening, my way lay 
through some of the poorest streets 
of the city ; and, as I passed along, 
the low unbroken wail of children — 
not the passionate cry of health, but 
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the wail of suffering and pain — was 
never for one moment out of my 
ears. I speak literally: it never 
ceased, but filled the air, following 
even long after one had left those 
quarters. 

A journey of six or seven hours 
brought us to Skibbereen. After all 
the associations of want and woe 
which I had connected with this 
name, the town did not look so poor 
and miserable a place as I had ex- 
pected. It isa third-rate Irish country 
town, with two tolerable streets, and 
in one of them shops that were fairly 
furnished: nor did it bear the im- 
press of extreme misery written legibly 
on its front. On the contrary, the 
day was a market-day, and there 
were sheep and cattle in the streets, 
as also a large body of peasantry and 
small farmers from the country, not 
worse to look at than those which, 
three days before, I had seen on a 
similar occasion at Nenagh ; and, com- 
pared with what I had left behind at 
Cork, and what I skould presently 
see at Schull, the scene was almost a 
cheerful one. 

The coach brought us no further 
than this, and the twelve remaining 
miles were to be accomplished in 
what was still dignified by the title 
of the mail, being, indeed, nothing 
but a very ill-appointed jaunting- 
car. 

What a genius of absurdity ap- 
pears to have presided over the in- 
vention of the Irish jaunting-car. I 
know nothing so signally realising 
that total failure of adaptation of the 
means to the desired end, which can- 
not fail continually to strike one here. 
Of jerking, harsh, and uneven mo- 
tion ; affording not the slightest rest 
to the back, which, in a long journey, 
causes much weariness; leaving the 
person wholly without protection, 
so that in bad weather it is impossible 
to avoid getting wet; causing one to 
lose a great part of the beauty of the 
landscape, passing, as that must, side- 
ways before one ; of a breadth which, 
in crowded streets or narrow passages, 
makes it extremely inconvenient ; di- 
viding a party into two sections 
wholly cut off from one another, and 
between which occasional communi- 
cation only can with difficulty be held; 
demanding a continual watchfulness in 
regard of children, lest they be sud- 
denly jerked off from it; it seems to 
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combine every disadvantage and an- 
noyance, and toexclude every comfort 
and convenience, which a carriage 
should possess. On the present oc- 
casion I observed the driver, as we 
were preparing to start, piling hay 
upon our seats. This, as there were 
no cushions, might have seemed at 
first sight as if intended to supply 
their room. Presently, however, he 
piled it so high that it was evidently 
not our convenience which he had in 
view. It turned out that besides us 
and our goods the horse was to carry 
its own provender, as it did daily to 
Schull, hay being there as scarce as 
every thing besides. We drove 
through Skibbereen, absurdly perched 
on these trusses of hay ; but it was 
a usual thing, and no one won- 
dered. 

A drive of about an hour and a 
half brought us to Ballydehob. This 
large village lies within the parish of 
Schull, and was, as I had already 
learned, the seat of as intense misery 
as any part ofthe parish. 1 was not, 
however, now to stop there, as Schull 
itself was my first destination, but 
only to pass through it. It was 
with strange feelings that I found 
myself drawing nigh to this village, 
where I should first see such sights 
as one had often read of, but had 
never thought to behold with one’s 
own eyes. The evening sun glistened 
brightly and cheerfully on the slate 
roofs of the better houses in the 
place, and I could scarcely think of 
it, as it lay rather prettily situated in 
the hollow beneath me, and stretch- 
ing up the side of the opposite hill, as 
that abode of uttermost want and woe, 
which, ‘ndeed, it was. All attempts 
to keep that misery out of sight here 
had ceased. A little incident shewed 
me where I was. Having left the 
mail-car at the post-office, I was walk- 
ing up a steep hill in the village, and 
entered into a baker’s shop to procure 
some bread for some evidently starv- 
ing children whom I saw in the 
street. While I was making the 
purcbase my intention had been di- 
vined; and, in less than halfa minute, 
more than a dozen wild and eager 
creatures were pressing round me, 
and, in a few moments more, twenty 
or thirty ; every hand was stretched 
out to grasp the bread which was in 
mine. Each moment the crowd in- 
creased ; they not merely beset the 
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door, but crowded into and filled the 
shop, and with great difficulty, and 
only by the use of something like 
force on the part of myself and my 
companion, could I put the food into 
the hands for which it was intended. 
1 extricated myself from the throng, 
and did not willingly venture, and 
only with far greater caution, on this 
sort of help again. 

But I was to have another fore- 
taste, before I reached Schull, of the 
scenes amovg which I was coming. 
One of my companions on the mail- 
car was Dr. M‘Cormick, the dispen- 
sary physician of the parish of Kil- 
moe, which forms the extreme end 
of the promontory, whereof Schull 
occupies all the base. Our driver 
begged him to look, in passing, at 
the family of a brother-in-law, who 
were lying sick in a hovel near to the 
road. He entered, and presently 
beckoned to me to follow. On a lit- 
tle straw at one end of the cottage 
was stretched the frame of what once 
must have been a fine able-bodied 
man; and in acorner near, where 
I did not at first observe it, the-dead 
body of an infant about three years 
old. The other half of the hut, 


separated off by a partition reaching 
half way across the room, was oc- 


cupied by another family. There 
lay here a woman and her child in a 
fever, both of whom the doctor con- 
sidered dying. It was so pitch dark 
in this recess of the hut, that it was 
needful to light a chip and hold it 
over her, before he could form any 
judgment of her case. 

Schull itself is merely a little vil- 
lage of a single street, standing at 
the end of, and at a little distance 
from, the commodious harbour to 
which it gives a name. It bears no 
proportion to the population of the 
parish, of which it is the centre, con- 
taining, according to the last census, 
only 432 inhabitants, while in that 
there were 17,314. Before the pre- 
sent desolation, it must have been a 
prospering and advancing place. On 
one side of the street there stands 
a whole row of houses, left unfinished 
now, but of two and three stories, 
which were gradually displacing a 
line of miserable cabins, that before 
formed the street. The place is not 
unknown in the annals of destitution 
and misery; for Lord Monteagle, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
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in the packet, told me that, in the 
great distress of 1822, when he filled 
the post of honorary secretary to the 
British Association of that day, things 
were just the same as now. Schull 
was then, too, one of the sores which 
most pertinaciously refused to be 
healed. 

The explanation of this is not very 
difficult to give. The vicinity of the 
sea, which of course washes this pro- 
montory upon both sides, and the 
large extent of sea-coast, which, com- 
pared to its size, it possesses, causes 
an abundance of sea-weed—the rea- 
diest manure for potatoes ; and 
though a great part of the surface is 
rocky, yet there are patches of land 
between the rocks, bottoms into which 
the soil has been washed, besides oc- 
casional districts which are of extra- 
ordinary fertility. Then, too, there 
are copper-mines, which have been 
worked, and then abandoned, in this 
district, drawing together a number 
of persons whom they afterwards 
left without the means of support. 
All these causes have assembled here 
an immense and miserable popula- 
tion 

On my arrival at Schull I was 
most kindly welcomed by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who had been for ten days or 
a fortnight actively and successfully 
engaged in establiahing eating-houses 
in many of the more remote, and 
therefore most untended parts of the 
parish. I was delighted, too, to trace on 
all sides herean entireabsence of those 
jealousies, which, alas! even the pre- 
sent distress is not in all cases sufti- 
cient to subdue—jealousies, out of 
which it would sometimes almost 
seem as if men would rather that 
their fellow-creatures should die, 
than that they should be saved by 
any other person than by themselves, 
or by any other means than those 
which they exactly approved. Dr. 
Traill, the rector, was even then 
laid by from all work—already in 
the grasp of the disease which soon 
afterwards proved fatal to him; but 
he was entirely approving all that 
was done. And here I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to bear a stranger's 
testimony to the affectionate anxiety 
of all classes to learn each ebb and 
flow of his disease, the readiness with 
which all parties, even those who did 
not count his plans for the relief of 
the present distress the most efficient 
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which could have been devised, and 
who had, in some degree, been com- 
pelled to dissent from them—their 
readiness, notwithstanding, to bear 
witness to the singleness of his aim, the 
entire devotedness of his life to the 
service of his heavenly Master. From 
Mr. Triphook and Mr. M‘Cabe, his 
curates, of whom the former is now 
rector of the parish, Mr. Kennedy 
had found, as | did, the heartiest aid. 
What little of the evening re- 
mained was spent in arrangements 
for getting food, Indian corn, rice, 
and biscuit out of the depots, and for 
forwarding it early next morning to 
different quarters of the parish. That 
morning was Sunday; but as hun- 
ger would brook no delay, we set off, 
Mr. Kennedy and myself, at an 
early hour, for Ballydehob in a car, 
which happily we were able to hire 
in the place. We had sent off sup- 
plies of provisions before us. ‘The 
great difficulty as regards the distri- 
bution of food in villages and towns, 
where, naturally, lodging is easier 
found than in the country, arises 
from the multitude of strangers that 
have already crowded into them, and 
the infinitely vaster multitudes which 
would gather into them in a few 
days, so soon as ever the news of the 
distribution spread, increasing the 
misery tenfold, and causing it to ac- 
cumulate in masses that would prove 
unmanageable altogether. The only 
remedy against this lies in accurate 
lists of the poor that actually be- 
long to the place. We desired to 
take the needful precautions against 
this evil in the future, but for this 
day gave to all comers. Miss Noble, 
a sister of charity in the truest sense 
of the word, whose deeds of active 
mercy I shall desire presently to 
make mention of more at large, lent 
us a room in a small tenement, which 
allowing free ingress at one door, 
and egress at another, exactly an- 
swered our need. The claimants, 
who for nearly four hours streamed 
through this room, formed, indeed, 
a melancholy procession—a sadder 
it would be scarcely possible to con- 
ceive — widows, and uncared-for 
orphans, and men in the prime of 
life, yet of whose strength scarcely a 
remnant survived; there were these, 
and mothers whose whole famil 
was sick in the fever—almost eac 
one of them wishing to stop, and to 
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tell us at full the story of their mi- 
sery, to which it was yet impossible 
to listen now, if the work assigned 
to the morning was at all to be got 
through. 

But more melancholy than all was 
the element of fraud and falsehood 
mixed up with this intensest misery 
and woe. Many of these poor crea- 
tures having received their portions 
and passed on, again joined the crowd 
at the outside, and presented them- 
selves a second time under a different 
name. Several were detected in this; 
others, I have no doubt, escaped un- 
detected. Some large heaps of bro- 
ken biscuit lay on the table before 
us. I found an old man, who thought 
himself unobserved for a moment, 
abstracting from this, and laying up 
as much of it as he could in his 
cloak. This was the work of his 
left hand, while he was already 
stretching out his right to receive a 
boon. As it is not only necessary to 
live, but it is necessary to be honest, 
I thought it right to send him empty- 
handed away. 

Se soon as we were able to get 
away, and this was no easy task, we 
made the best of our way to Keel- 
bronogue, a townland at no great 
distance. I was anxious to see how 
an eating-house which had been es- 
tablished there was conducted, and 
hoped still to arrive in time to wit- 
ness the distribution of food. It had 
not begun when we came. 

There are 270 souls here now 
alive; there have died about 100 
this year. All those who survive 
and who need the food, and that is 
all but a single family, were now 
daily supplied, and had been so for a 
fortnight. A cabin, containing two 
rooms, had been hired; in one of 
these the boiler—an old ship's boiler 
—had been erected. When the stir- 
about was sufficiently boiled, a shell, 
asortof Triton’s horn, was blown, and 
presently from cottages in sight and 
out of sight, up lanes, and across 
fields, and over stone-fences, a mul- 
titude was seen streaming ; some, 
indeed, having beforehand gathered 
themselves at a little distance, when 
they supposed that the time of dis- 
tribution was at hand. They all stop 
at a line lightly marked with stones, 
till their names are called over, and 
then pass within the boundary, and 
take their seats on the ledges of rock 
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which here every where peer through 
the surface of the soil as it slopes 
toward the sea. It is impossible to 
feed them any where else than in 
the open air. In the first place, 
there are no rooms to be gotten which 
would contain the tenth or twentieth 
part of their numbers, and even could 
such be found into which to crowd 
them, any attempt to congregate 
masses of them thus in ill-ventilated 
places, would needs be accompanied 
with extreme danger to themselves 
and to the attendants. 

There fell some rain to-day, but 
they did not seem to mind it, nor to 
hasten their meal on its account. We 
got, too, the children under cover. 
As they sat upon the floor, in a circle 
round the turf-fire, with their food 
upon their knees, a faint gleam of 
something almost like pleasure seem- 
ed to play upon them. The stir- 
about, which is made of as nearly a 
solid consistency as it can be without 
being burned, is brought in large 
soup plates, which are filled to the 
extremest brim, as they may well be, 
when this is the only meal of the 
day. I inquired of one woman if 
they had any other food? “Only a 
little weed out of the sand.” An- 
other rejoined, with something indeed, 
of exaggeration, “ There would not 
be twenty of us alive to-day but for 
this.” Mr. Kennedy remarked to 
me, that the alteration of their ap- 
pearance was quite wonderful. The 
children, who could hardly crawl to 
the spot on the first day, walked 
well now, though still looking poor 
and deplorable enough. Then, they 
could eat only a very small part of 
their portion ; now they finish it all. 
And the smell of decomposition — 
“the smell of the grave,” as the peo- 
ple themselves call it—which he had 
remarked so strongly the first day 
that he had assembled them, had 
now entirely departed, at least I 
could not take note of it. All can- 
not be served at the same time; but 
when those who were first served 
have finished, they take their de- 
parture, and later comers fill their 
room. On the whole, the distribu- 
tion occupied somewhat more than 
an hour. The most perfect order 
was preserved. When these were 
all gone the boiler was instantly again 
filled, and portions prepared for the 
sick, who could not themselves come 
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to eat it on the spot. Later in the 
day pitchers and other vessels were 
brought to receive these portions ; 
and those who have none to send,— 
being the last of their households, or 
all lying sick together,—have their 
food taken to them by an attend- 
ant of the establishment. 

We walked in the evening to the 
church, which stands a short quar- 
ter of a mile from the village of 
Schull, hoping, and having heard, 
that there would be evening service 
there, to which, after all the busy 
and painful excitement of the morn- 
ing, we looked forward with no small 
pleasure. But, from Dr. Traill’s 
illness, or some other cause, there 
was none. I had, however, an op- 
portunity, which I desired, of view- 
ing the church and the churchyard. 
The first isa mean and almost squalid 
building, and the yard as ugly a 
field of death as one could behold. 
A large plot of ground, nearly an 
acre, has just been added to it, so 
lately that it is hardly fenced in, and 
yet is it already nearly half full. 
Besides which, the dead are piled 
round the church to a height of six 
or seven fect above the natural level 
of the ground; on one side they 
reach very nearly to the lower sill 
of the windows. Approaching the 
church from the churchyard, one has 
literally to climb a steep mountain of 
death. It is well for Schull, and for 
the future health of the place, that 
this grave-yard is at a little distance 
from the place; but I cannot con- 
ceive how it will be possible for the 
worshippers long to assemble in the 
church. In the newer portion of 
the soil 2 huge trench was open, so 
broad that bodies could be laid, not 
lengthways, but crossways in it; it 
was intended to contain twelve bo- 
dies, two layers of six. By its side 
was placed the hideous trap-coffin, 
ready for use. A man who kept 
watch in the churchyard, to see that 
those who brought their dead gave 
them more than a mere colourable 
burial, and to hinder the exhumation 
and carrying away of the bodies by 
the dogs—an outrage which already 
had happened—wished to open it, 
and explain to us all its revolting 
machinery, but we bade him desist 
Of these coffins there are six in the 

arish, three here and three at Bal- 
ydehob, with four men engaged for 
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each, twenty-four in all. Two of 
these funerals had greeted me yester- 
day, as I was first drawing near to 
this place. The four bearers moved 
rapidly along the road with their 
burden, unaccompanied in either case 
by a single mourner. This, which 
would tell much in any country, 
tells more, perhaps, in Ireland than 
any where else. For in no country 
is there laid a greater stress on the 
decent and honourable burial of the 
dead than in this, whether as an ob- 
ject of desire on the side of those 
that depart, or a testimony of affec- 
tion and honour on the part of those 
that survive. Man’s life had, indeed, 
become cheaper than beasts’, before it 
could fare thus with the dead. Be- 
fore these coffins were set up, the 
bodies were brought often in carts, 
and uncoffined. And even now, 
when these are elsewhere engaged, 
and cannot be had, they are brought 
in the sane way. Mr. Kennedy, the 
day of his arrival here, met a cart 
containing four uncoffined and al- 
most naked corpses, which were being 
thus carried to their burial. 

The clergy, and those best capable 
of judging, estimate the numbers of 


those who have already died of the 


famine and its immediate conse- 
quences in the parish at about 2300; 
and, in the parish of Kilmoe, about 
1000 more. The accounts which I 
heard, from more quarters than one, 
concerning the neighbouring parish 
of Myross, were more frightful yet. 
It was told that there more than a 
third of the population was alread 

swept away : especially I heard mo | 
of the fishing village of Carrigilly 
there, that its population was almost 
extinct. I afterwards, indeed, learned, 
from the best authority, that this 
was, in part, by the emigration of 
the seal and not wholly by their 
deaths. As regarded the parish of 
Schull, there were no means, and 
least of all for a stranger, of very 
accurately testing the estimate of the 
number that had perished. Even 
were exact registers of deaths pre- 
served, which, in Ireland there are 
not, yet so many have died and been 
buried in ditches and gardens, so 
many have wandered away and died 
elsewhere, that all calculations must 
be random ones. At the same time, 
there were many circumstances which 
tempted me to rate the mortality 
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higher than did those upon the spot, 
and to think they were rather below 
than above the mark. So fearful, 
for instance, were the gaps occasioned 
by death in the lists of the destitute, 
drawn up a few months or weeks ago, 
that the going over these lists with the 
clergy, or those acquainted with the 
different districts, for the purpose of 
preparing new lists, or calling the 
names over of an assembled crowd 
from such old lists, could be likened 
to nothing else than the calling the 
muster-roll of an army after some 
murderous battle; multitudes had 
need to be struck out as dead, and 
yet the lists were not in any way 
diminished thereby, for they were 
far more than replenished by those 
who, after maintaining themselves 
for a little while above the level of 
the general misery, had been gra- 
dually absorbed by it. Then, again, 
I passed numerous hovels now quite 
abandoned, because all the inmates 
were dead. I lighted too, by acci- 
dent, on such cases as these :— A wi- 
dow, whose husband and nine child- 
ren were all dead. She is now in 
Miss Noble’s orphan-house at Bally- 
dehob. Another widow, whose hus- 
band, father, and four sisters, had all 
died “ of the hunger.” She was not 
pointed out to me as one in whom 
more than a common misery had 
concentrated; but, on one occasion, 
speaking to one and to another, I 
came by hazard upon her case; and 
have no assurance that there were not 
at that moment instances even of a 
wider desolation among those present. 
Here, too, is another evidence of the 
rate at which the depopulation pro- 
ceeded. My cousin, in a letter which 
I have not republished, writes,— 


‘* While I was in company with Mr. 
M‘Cabe on this occasion, he gave two 
tickets to women to get work on the 
roads in place of their husbands who had 
died ; telling me, at the same time, that, 
as secretary to the Relief Committee, he 
had altered, in the course of the last 
eight days, in a hundred instances, the 
names of the men who had died to the 
names of their wives, and that, in that 
space of time, there had been six cases in 
which he had altered the name from the 
father to the son, and from the son to the 
widow, and from the widow to the daugh- 
ter, all having died.”’ 


Then, again, there is no replenish- 
ing of numbers now finding place. 
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Last Shrove Tuesday (the great day 
of marrying in the Roman Church), 
there were but two marriages, and 
those of parties going to America ; 
the preceding Shrove Tuesday there 
were fifty-two. There are scarcely any 
births; and even where there are, 
the children are almost always still- 
born, or, if alive, presently die. Dr. 
Sweetnam told me that he had not 
attended a birth for months; nor 
was there, he said, any near likeli- 
hood of any, all marriages having 
ceased to be fruitful likewise. 

April 12.—We started this morn- 
ing for Kilmoe: it is the parish, as 
I mentioned, adjoining this, lying at 
the end of this long jutting land, and 
occupying all the extremity. We 
were to breakfast there at Dr. M‘Cor- 
mick’s, who had engaged Mr. Fisher, 
the clergyman, to meet us at his 
house, that we might arrange with 
him for the opening of some eating- 
houses in his parish, of which the 
condition was, at least, as wretched 
as that of Schull. We started early, 
having ten Irish miles of mountain 
road before us, and only a starved 
pony to drawus. We arrived before 
ten, and, after breakfast, proceeded 
to take a slight view of his parish. 
It was, indeed, but the smallest frac- 
tion of a mountain parish, with an 
area of thirteen Irish square miles by 
five, and a population which did 
number 8000, and was reckoned to 
number still 7000, which in two or 
three hours we could see. Here I 
admired, as I had admired before, 
the perfect work of patience, the un- 
wearied labour of love, of the Irish 
clergy in this day of tral. They 
have to bear every thing which it is 
most hard for men te bear, —all the 
unreasonableness of misery, —the 
spectacle of distresses which they can 
only most partially relieve,—the dis- 
covery of impostures which they are 
bound to check, mixed up though 
these often are with most real wants. 
They are “in deaths oft.” Mr. 
Fisher had just recovered from a 
fever, caught in attending the sick, 
which had brought him to death's 
door, though now he bounded over 
rocky ledge and across mountain ri- 
vulet, keeping us and himself at a 
continual run, like one who only by 
an activity such as this could hope to 
accomplish the work of the day. 
We did not leave him till we had 
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arranged for the immediate opening 
of two eating-houses in the worst 
districts of his parish, each of them 
to feed about 300 persons daily. One 
of these, with that promptness and 
energy which marked him, he had 
opened that very morning, merely on 
the strength of a general message 
which I had sent him by my fellow- 
passenger on the mail-car, that I was 
the bearer of some funds to his help. 
These two were all which we ar- 
ranged for at the time; but, sub- 
sequently, when every day’s post 
brought the announcement of new 
gifts on the part of English friends, 
and there was plainly no need to 
hold the hand, but only to secure a 
wise and efficient distribution of this 
bounty, which, spend as boldly as we 
would, was sufficient for some four 
or five weeks to come, I wrote to 
him, requesting him to multiply these 
eating-houses, and to establish them 
wherever they were truiy wanted in 
his parish. For to let the people 
starve now lest they should starve 
hereafter—a proceeding not wholly 
unknown in this country —seemed 
absurd ; and the future might take 
care of itself, and would have, pro- 
bably, its own funds provided, if such 
were still needed. 

All the conversation which passed 
between him and those whom we 
met on the road, or who joined 
themselves to us, was helpful to give 
an insight into the state of society, if 
society in any sense it deserved to be 
called. “ You have lost a day's work 
on the roads,” said he to one with 
whose tale he was not greatly pleased. 
“T sent my wife in my place, while 
I came to speak with your honour.” 
A little further we met a man carry- 
ing a coffin, which here is never 
wanting long, which one meets borne 
on the backs of men, on the backs of 
women, on carts, standing beside 
doors, in the streets, which to supply 
keeps often the carpenters day and 
night at work; and this, though so 
many use that which is provided 
by the parish, or do without any. 
“Who is that for?” asked Mr. 
Fisher. “ My father; his legs burst, 
and he bled to death.” And _ his 
continual question to those whom 
we met, or at the houses where we 
came, “ Well, how many of you are 
alive now?” indicated the rapid de- 
population which was proceeding. 
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We were uot at all in the remoter 
and worst parts of his parish; but 
yet almost every hut which we en- 
tered or which we passed had its own 
tale of woe, oftentimes of horror. 
We came to a garden: he pointed to 
a little mound, saying, “ There are 
three children and their mother 
buried yonder!” We passed a roof- 
less abandoned cottage: all the in- 
mates had died! We entered the 
house of a widow whose three 
children were lying sick. Her hus- 
band, a little while since, had been 
sent upon a long message, and re- 
ceived a few pence to support him on 
the way. He had sought to bring 
them home to his children, and was 
found on his return dead with ex- 
haustion, the money in his pocket, 
on the road. We came presently 
on another roofless hut, with walls 
blackened by fire. My guide told 
me its tale of horror. He was riding 
about three weeks before, early in 
the morning, to administer the “ 
Communion, and passing near, was 
assailed by a horrible stench arising 
from this hovel. Making inquiries 
of a little boy whom he met, he 
learned that it belonged to a man 
named Carthy Corrigie, and that 
four lay dead in it, the first having 
expired about a fortnight before. He 
rode in haste to a spot where la- 
bourers were at work on the road, 
his horse in its haste nearly stum- 
bling over the dead body of a man 
which lay across the rocky path, and 
procured -four men from thence. 
These he first armed against the in- 
fection with some good food and 
spirits, and then sent them into the 
hovel. They found not four dead, 
but only three—the fourth, a girl of 
fourteen years old, lying among the 
putrefying dead, and still alive. They 
brought out the bodies, in a state of 
decomposition, on their spades, and 
he was just able to remove them to 
the churchyard for Christian burial. 
The girl, with all the care he bestowed 
on her, he was not able to save. 

Mr. Fisher did not leave us until, 
at about four miles’ distance from his 
house, we deviated from the high 
road, that we might visit an eating- 
house at Dunmanus, a district be- 
yond measure wretched, at about six 
miles’ distance from Schull, where an 
eating-house had now been in opera- 
tion for some days. Possession had 
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here been taken of the old castle of 
Dunmanus; for by this name a fine 
square, picturesque old turret, stand- 
ing a little above the bay of the same 
name, is dignified. We approached 
it through long lanes of yellow furze, 
which was now in fullest bloom. The 
early morning had been one of wild 
and furious rain, but now a strong 
wind had cleared the face of the sky, 
the clouds were all blown off, and 
under a fresh breeze the blue wavcs 
were breaking grandly, and with 
broad edges of white foam, on the 
ledge of rocks which skirted the 
shore of the bay. It was a striking 
contrast; that noble bay, full, as I 
was told, of fish; the soil under our 
feet, of the richest which could any 
where be found, and yet gathered 
here a group of the nakedest and 
most miserable objects that the eye 
could behold. Between five and six 
hundred are here fed daily from a 
boiler established in a corner of the 
castle. We were not in time to 
see more than the conclusion of the 
distribution; but the objects here 
appeared more pe especially the 
children, even than at Keelbronogue, 
and as yet to have recovered less. 
As we were returning homeward, 
Mr. Kennedy related to me some of 
the sights which he had seen, when 
he first visited the spot, for the pur- 
pose of setting forward the plans of 
relief. One only I have made a note 
of—an affecting story of a farmer 
whom he visited, and who, till this 
blow came, had been in easy circum- 
stances. He and his wife and all 
his children were in fever; they had 
sold by degrees every thing but the 
bed on which they were lying; and 
now, for the last days, he had been 
parting with the feathers out of that, 
to procure a little nourishment to 
be brought to them, and to prolong 
their lives for a few days more. 

April 13th.—We started early this 
morning for the townlands of Collagh 
and Cruogh, lying at two or three 
miles’ distance, and in quite another 
direction from any in which hitherto 
we had been. ‘These places were not 
accessible with wheels, as they were 
only mountain-paths which led to 
them. We loaded, therefore, a horse 
with bags of biscuit, and leaving it 
to follow as quickly as it could, made 
our own way over the hills which 
rose above the shore. 
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From my short observation, which, 
short as it was, concentrated a good 
many opportunities of observation, I 
should be very much inclined to 
prefer biscuit to every other form of 
food for distribution, not merely in 
cases like the present, where it was 
impossible to get any other food 
rapidly to the people, but in other 
cases where there was no such in- 
ducement to its use. I need not say 
that it is better than the dysentery- 
breeding soup, which, provokingly 
enough, every body cries out against, 
and acknowledges to be the worst 
food which could be given, yet at the 
sume time almost every body con- 
tinues to give. The people like the 
biscuit beyond every thing else, 
always asking for it where there is a 
hope of obtaining it. There is a 
natural instinct which tells them 
that it is the fittest food for them in 
their present state, as all the medical 
men to whom I spoke agreed. The 
advantages of it are many, even over 
the Indian meal. There is no wait- 
ing for boilers, in which waiting 
oftentimes a fortnight or three weeks 
of precious time is lost; for the diffi- 
culty even now of procuring them is 
extraordinary. Thus, having these 
at command, we were able to open 
several stations for immediate dis- 
tribution of food, where otherwise 
we must have waited till a consider- 
able portion of the remaining popu- 
lation had been swept away. ‘Then, 
too, there are no expenses of prepara- 
tion, no failures in cooking, no food, 
sometimes not half done, and some- 
times burned, which, without con- 
tinuai oversight, will be the case with 
the meal. It is perfectly clean; it 
distributes, so to speak, itself, or, at 
least, is distributed with the least pos- 
sible labour—no plates, no dishes, no 
apparatus of any kind is required. 

There is an excellent biscuit, sold 
by the British Association, which 
we used. It is of whole meal, very 
massive, being about twice, or nearly 
three times, as thick as the common 
hard biscuit ; and having been com- 
pressed and compacted by the force of 
steam, is of the very closest texture. 
It is of an hardness that the people, 
however hungry, cannot bolt or con- 
sume it with an hurtful rapidity: at 
the same time, it expands immensely 
when boiled, or merely soaked in cold 
water, leaving still a core or bone at 
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the centre, which prevents it from 
being merely a soft food. Two of 
these would be a sufficient ration for 
a grown person, and one for a child 
—not as much as they would like to 
eat, or as one would like to give them, 
but quite sufficient to preserve them 
in health. Indeed, Dr. Sweetman 
told me that no man would die of 
starvation who received a single one 
daily. 

But to return: the views, as we 
proceeded along our rocky path, 
were beyond measure magnificent. 
Manifold horns and promontories 
stretching out one behind the other 
into the sea, making distance beyond 
distance — islands large and small, 
some many miles in extent, some only 
isolated rocks, all lying beneath us. 
Clear Island was behind us, with its 
Cape plainly visible, forming the 
southernmost point of Ireland. Op- 
posite to us was Long Island, run- 
ning to a great length over against 
the shore on which we stood, and 
leaving a magnificent roadstead of 
stillest blue water between. We 
fixed on a graceful little cove, where 
there were drawn up three or four 
abandoned fishing-boats, as the point 
of distribution, the hovels of the 
townland clustering thickly above it. 
But as our sutler had not arrived, 
and was not likely to do so for 
some time, having been unable 
to take the directer course which 
we did, being rather compelled to 
a long détour higher up the hills, 
we employed the interval in visit- 
ing some of the cottages which were 
at hand. It was the same utter 
destitution, misery, disease, and death, 
which we everywhere else had en- 
countered. In one house we found 
the inmates with a broken crate con- 
taining a heap of seaweed, which they 
were about to prep... for a meal; in 
many, a little mS litter supplied 
the only bed for the sick; often it 
was necessary to climb over a dung- 
hill which stood close against the 
door, and which rose considerably 
higher than the level of the house, 
before it was possible to effect an 
entrance. The doors, too, were many 
times so low and narrow, as to seem 
rather apertures for a pigsty than 
entrances to human habitations ; only 
crouching and sideways was it pos- 
sible to get in. Not to weary the 
reader with the mournful iteration of 
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case upon case, I will only mention 
the spectacle which one cottage 
presented. In a sort of hutch, 
formed by the removing pieces of 
turf from the bottom of a turf heap, 
and the placing boards to prevent 
the rest from falling in, there lay 
four little skeleton children. The 
recess was not much more than a 
foot in breadth, but there was room 
in it for them all. One of my com- 
panions felt about in the hay which 
covered them for their limbs, and 
removing a little of it from them, 
shewed me the piteous sight. All 
these children were death-stricken. 
Had they been removed at this mo- 
ment into the queen’s palace, they 
could not have lived. We turned to 
go, but the mother, starting up from 
another bed, and holding out to us 
an empty bowl in both her hands, 
cried out with a frantic eagerness 
that we should not go without giving 
her some drink, which a stupified 
boy who was still on his feet, did not 
seem to know how to procure for her, 
though we found a pitcher containing 
water in another corner of the place. 
As she half rose from the bed, the 
little covering which she had, fell 
altogether off, and eye could hardly 
have perceived a ghastlier anatomy 
than was shewn to usthen. In an- 
other corner of the hut there lay, as 
Mr. M'‘Cabe informed me, another 
woman in fever, with two dying 
children, though it was too dark for 
me to perceive them. He men- 
tioned, that on his visit upon the 
preceding day to these houses, a 
woman, who had crawled to the door 
of one, began to shriek to him for 
water as soon as ever he came in 
sight. 

Having spent about an hour in 
this investigation, and had another 
proof of the universality of the misery, 
we returned to the spot which we 
had selected, and it was not long 
before the horse bearing the pro- 
visions arrived. The bearer de- 
clared that he had had to beat off 
three women, who would fain 
have plundered him in the way. 
This is possible; for biscuit is the 
one thing which there is danger in 
moving from place to place. Meal 
passes without question; but the 
facility of cutting open the biscuit- 
bags, and at once appropriating and 
consuming a part of the contents, 
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proves sometimes too strong a temp- 
tation to be resisted. Thus Mr. 
Fisher, on the day preceding, having 
learned that a load of biscuit was on 
its way to him, instantly procured 
that a couple of policemen should be 
sent to meet and escort it. Yet out- 
rage, properly so called, can hardly 
be said to exist in these worst parts 
of the country. ‘This arises partly 
from the wonderful patience of the 
people; in part, also, from the fact 
that, as regards many, they have 
physically sunk below the capacity 
of outrage. “I had heard,” said a 
kind-hearted overseer of the public 
works to me, “that hungry men 
would do any thing; but it is quite 
different; they get used to being 
starved, and then they will bear any- 
thing.” 

We took our station among the 
boats, and, having given notice in 
the cottages of what we were come 
for, had by this time a crowd around 
us. Some poles which lay close at 
hand we placed along the ground—a 
line which they were not to pass 
over. Thus we had room for action, 
and were not needlessly crowded 
upon by persons, of whom some had 
themselves just risen from fever- 
beds, and crawled to the spot, having 
heard of the food which was to be 
given; and of whom all had left 
houses full of infection and disease. 
We called over the names from a 
list drawn up a little while ago, 
striking out the names of the dead. 
They were fearful answers which 
came from the crowd, and not death 
only, but hideous forms of death 
which they spoke. One name was 
called. A voice from the crowd— 
“ Tt’s he that died, and was eaten by 
rats, with his children.” Another 
was the piper; he, too, had not been 
able to support life, “for nobody 
dances now.” One woman, wretched 
as any of the rest, was pointed out to 
me —the wife of a money -lender, 
worth 50/. last year. This money he 
used to lend in small sums at five- 
and-twenty per cent to his neighbours 
on the security of their potato-crops. 
These failing, he was involved in the 
common ruin, and in a moment lost 
everything. 

They observed the line pretty 
well, though a little skeleton child 
would sometimes pass over it, and 
creep up to the bags, in the hopes of re- 
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ceiving a fragment of biscuit before 
his turn came round, and, being suc- 
cessful, would encourage two or three 
more to try their fortune too. When 
all were served according to the 
numbers of their family, and this 
was not a very populous, though a 
very wretched hamlet, we lifted 
what remained in the bags upon the 
horse, and proceeded along the 
heights above the sea to a neigh- 
bouring townland, Cruogh, about a 
mile further. Here very much the 
same scene was repeated ; and having 
finished our work we proceeded bya 
shorter path homeward, having made 
arrangements that these and another 
small district, which this day we 
were not able to reach, should every 
day be supplied with rations. On 
our way home we passed the empty 
hut of the first man who had 
— by famine in the parish. 
fe had never had a manful, courage- 
ous heart, and now, when he found 
the world going hard with him, he 
built up the door of his hut with 
large stones, and enclosing himself 
and his children, prepared to die. 
No one took any notice; but some 
days after one of the children con- 
trived to remove some of these stones, 
and to creep through the aperture. 
Crawling to some of the neighbours, 
he told them that his father did not 
seem to care about them, and had now 
been asleep two days. An entrance 
was effected, and the man with the 
other child were found dead. When 
his body was brought into the town 
for burial (it was the day before 
Christmas-day), one thrill of horror 
ran through the whole population! 
“ And now,” said Mr. M‘Cabe, who 
told me the tale of this “ tower of 
famine,” “ we see fifteen such cases 
daily, and think nothing of it!” I 
asked whether this was an isolated 
instance of the kind; for the case or 
a like one had found its way into the 
English journals, and the notion had 
gone forth in England that Ireland 
was one great Numantia, full of 
those who thus sullenly courted 
death, and refused life. I learned 
that no other case of the kind, at 
least in these parts, had occurred. 

I was glad to have the opportunity 
of seeing and conversing, in the after- 
noon, with Miss Noble, a Christian 
lady, full of good works, residing at 
Ballydehob, who, holding her post 
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at that centre of misery and infection, 
and herself living in barest self- 
denial, is only engaged in alleviating, 
—as she largely does, and this wit 
most moderate means,—the wretched- 
ness around her. She has taken an 
empty cottage, and made of it an 
orphan-house, in which she gathers 
the abandoned children that are 
found in the streets or on the 
roads. It has now eighteen inmates: 
two she found one morning under a 
cart; others had been turned out 
into the streets by those who, holden 
to them before by slender ties, in the 
selfishness which is the result of this 
great misery, refused to sustain them 
any longer. Most glad was [ to send 
her out of the funds in my hands 
some supplies of food for these, and 
for the long list of sick and destitute 
whom she manages to relieve. One 
of the hopeful traits in the condition 
of the people was the eagerness with 
which she described the women as 
coming to her and craving for work. 
She employs them in carding wool, 
and spinning flax, and other such 
occupations; and said that she could 
easily employ many more than she 
does, and profitably to themselves, 
had she larger funds with which to 
lay in the raw material. 

We returned home in the evening, 
and I had much and interesting con- 
versation with Dr. Sweetnam, the 
dispensary physician, a man of culti- 
vation which one hardly expected to 
meet in this remote place, and whose 
heart all the dreadful scenes among 
which he has moved for the last 
year have not made callous, but 
only more tender. Seeing him, 
as [ had done in the morning, in 
his narrow, crowded dispensary — 
its passages, its staircase, every part. 
of it swarming with the sick and the 
infected — where, besides other la- 
bours, he works single-handed six or 
seven hours in the day, making up 
with his own hands the medicines of 
one case, while he is listening to the 
two or three next, I could not won- 
der that he spoke as one hardly ex- 
pecting that he would be spared to 
see the end of the present woe. 

This day was the last which I was 
able to give to this work, other duties 
summoning me home, and at six 
o'clock on the morning of the 14th, 
the mail-car called for me (it was 
bright, clear, joyous, spring morning), 
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and I left Schull, having just touched 
with my little finger, and for a mo- 
ment, a burden, the whole weight of 
which others have borne for long, 
and must yet bear for many a long 
day to come. 


Postscript.—This journal I had 
hoped to publish immediately on my 
return from Ireland, that is, at the 
end of April; and I then might 
have asked what, indeed, had been 
already most generously granted, 
help for carrying out these plans of 
relief; and see had intended to sug- 
gest some hints for their further de- 
velopement in other districts. This 
I should have done, because, I con- 
fess, I had no expectation then that 
the new relief committees would get 
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into action at all in time to save the 
lives of the people. Sickness, how- 
ever, prevented me from carrying 
out my intentions; and in the mean- 
while the new arrangements, in this 
district at least, have been put,—and 
more promptly than I had ventured 
to hope,—into effectual operation ; so 
that, although there are infinite 
wounds which remain still to be 
healed, and distresses to be assuaged 
which no measures of a merely legal 
relief can touch, yet, from letters 
which have since reached me, I trust, 
that as regards the worst features of 
the famine at Schull, I am rather, in 
this record of my visit, speaking of 
things which have been than of 
things which now are. 


A RAMBLE AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT OLYMPOS. 


No other name calls up such sweet 
images as that of old Homer's cloud- 
clapped Olympos. No other deities 
are so lovely or beloved as those, 
who, from this their home of sceptred 
majesty, poured bright gifts upon 
their favorites, and wove for them the 
bands of an undying love. The 
echoes of a poetry unspeakable in 
beauty—a poetry pervading all na- 
ture as if it had been its very life— 
are with us, as we watch the shadows 
of those fast-vanishing Olympian 
tenants. Time was when these sha- 
dows, now seen so dimly through 
the mists of distance and inapprecia- 
tion, had for men a presence and a 
life, so to speak, than which the 
lover’s touch had nothing sweeter, nor 
more palpable. But now, alas! alas! 
the curse of our hard Spirit of the 
Actual has passed over them, and 
even the gods of Hellas must flee at 
his breath! Yet we, for one, will 
cling to the parting; and, kneeling 
on the sod where they have passed, 
we will listen to the faint echoes of 
their dying words, and store up in 
our heart the truths which they 
teach. 

Zeus and Dionysos, the Charites, 
Aphrodite, Eros, and Phebos with 
his pale, chaste sister, Artemis 
xgvendaxaros, with what dearest me- 
lody is not each name fraught! Like 
a cloud of incense hovering about 
the golden censer of the temple and 


filling the wide dome with fragrance, 
so does their memory hover round 
the heart’s censer of adoration, and 
fill the past with perfume and de- 
light. Each fane is hallowed anew ; 
each creation of beauty is clothed in 
yet lovelier garb; once more the soul 
worships with the worshipper, once 
more it loves with the lover. ‘The 
ivory statue of Pygmalion bears a 
meaning even for these our days; 
for man, having created his idol in 
the perfection of loveliness, views 
her in the distance, then warms into 
life—by a love of which he himself 
has been the author through form- 
ation, — that which originally was 
nought but the carved expression of 
THouGHT. - And now, as ever, this 
Grecian mythology—the creation of 
man—has over man a peculiar influ- 
ence. Who will say that his young 
heart was never stirred, his young 
blood never fired, his enthusiasm 
never roused, nor his nobler feelings 
awakened, at the mythic tales of the 
heaven-hid hill, or the trumpet songs 
of the sightless bard? Bid such an 
one come out into the sunlight, let 
us scan his features, and tell his 
mind through his eyes, and sure are 
we that we shall find his soul no- 
thing but a dead skeleton wrapped 
in a living carcass, but none the less 
dead for all that it can walk and 
sleep. Cesar would have laughter 
in the men about him; we, the ap- 
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preciation of beauty. For beauty is 
truth wheresoever it may be. 

The tales of the middle ages, with 
their sweet damoiselles and brave 
knights rapt away to dwell in Faérie 
for ever—their Armidan gardens of 
bliss,—their lake-hid homes—their 

lowing portraits, where Sebilla, and 
ease Melior, Armida, and the 

entle, though so grievously afflicted, 

‘ebosilla shine pre-eminent ; the gems 
of the East, flower-born, which take 
the shapes of Peris hung in cages 
and fed on odour ;—beautiful as they 
may be, fail before the mythes of 
those who owned the glorious Helios 
for their mate, and scattered love 
like morning dew upon the world. 
They have not the esthetic majesty 
belonging to these; they do not 
form so integral a part of the beau- 
tiful of the universe; they have 
not that entire influence on the cha- 
racter and temperament possessed in 
days of old, when Greece rang from 
shore to shore with hymns and 
praises to her gods—whenevery bush, 
and bird, and flower, and gem, had 
its religious tale and meaning—when 
every grove and valley had its altar. 
Why, the very domestic graces owed 
their birth to religion! The social 
feast, the lover's lay, the poet’s meed, 
had each and all a religious accom- 
paniment, and a religious origin. 

If the Hellenic faith influenced 
then, so does it infilzence now 
in this remote nineteenth century. 
Were our boyhood to study other 
mythologies as early and as heartily 
as this, they would not infuse the 
same poetic mind, nor clothe reality 
in such glorious glowing garb. The 
Grecian religion peculiarly interests 
man, for more than any other does 
it incorporate man’s passions, and 
embody hisideas. And the magus who 
knows this secret holds the true scep- 
tre of dominion over the moral and 
intellectual worlds. The impassioned 
may find altars and shrines at which 
to kneel and offer up his love— 
deities that he may embrace as wo- 
man, or reverence as man idealised— 
mirrors in which, beholding himself, 
he grows prouder and more beauti- 
ful from the magic of sympathetic 
likeness. The philosopher, on the 
contrary, casts away this seductive 
form of humanity, and beholds only 
the mystic truths which lie, like 
casketed gems, beneath their gor- 
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geous covering. He sees ideas too 
vague and impalpable for the multi- 
tude to grasp unsymbolised, philo- 
sophic dogmas, natural truths, art- 
istic principles,—all the most recon- 
dite and esoteric knowledge which 
the mysteries ever shrouded, or my- 
thology impersonated, does he find 
hidden in this or that beautiful tale. 
He is but a sorry fool who would 
bid our youth cast aside the lexicon 
of the dead, yet still living, religion 
of the ancients, for nought but the 
hard, inartistic wisdom of the day! 
The one was the speech of the era 
of beauty and contemplative philo- 
sophy ; the clank of the giant engine 
is the spell-word of our magician 
and universal ruler—Uriiry. Yet 
though the one may not be sub- 
verted, the other may not rule. Side 
by side, twin-born sisters of Thought, 
should they wander through the 
world of man, directing his energies 
through necessity, and producing 
beauty through love. But, fickle 
and weak, the human heart no sooner 
embraces the newly-found than the 
loves of the past are obliterated, and 
the All is again circumscribed in a 
narrow prison-house of prejudice. 
Armida held brave Rinaldo in her 
chains, and only the mirror of Trutu 
could make him see the universe 
lying without and around his garden 
of pleasures. 

The life-pulse of the Hellenic my- 
thology is so true, that how with- 
ered, and old, and cold, soever may 
be the frame, the heart will still 
beat, and beat for ever. Well did 
the calm, venerable hierophants, 
dwelling apart from men in lonely 
wisdom, know the nature of those 
for whom were framed laws, and 
cosmogonies, and generations of gods, 
and pleasing mythes, in such rapid 
fashion ; for the alpha and omega 
of their faith was Love. Love 
was the framer of order from the 
wreck of chaos, and, by a reflex 
mythe, the child of beauty and har- 
mony. The Divine Breath which went 
forth over earth’s unordered ruins was 
His breath ; and lo, there uprose the 
wonderful Temple of Creation! Life 
was the cup which held the ethereal 
fluid of divinity ; and the ichor 
which sped through the veins of 
the heavenly subjects of Zeus, was 
but another form of expression for 
that dogma which set forth the god- 
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head of physical existence. Autoch- 
thones though they were, the Greeks 
boasted genealogies whose root was 
hid in the court of Olympos; and 
nothing shews, more than this divine 
aternity, how living was the belief 
in the godhead of Life. 

Made up as he is of passions and 
affections, the most spiritualised 
among men can do nothing more 
than shrine these earthly passions in 
heavenly forms; and he is accounted 
the least marked with the Mundane 
Sign who can etherealise the most 
widely. What else mean the visits 
of the gods to their priestesses, of 
the goddesses to their favorites ? 
What else mean the rapt visions of 
our saints, their mystic ecstasies, and 
the homage paid them after death— 
emphatically idolatry? It is nor 
more nor other than the Grecian 
mythology! Human nature must 
still be veiled ; and men must now, as 
ever, dream themselves spiritualised 
to a passionless state of being, when 
their very religion brings but added 

roof of their manhood’s frailties. 
Where we once had Aphrodite Ana- 
dyomene, with her luscious beauties, 
we have now the fair, pure Madonna; 
where the Charites bloomed and 
blushed, the chaste Theresa and 
harmonious Cecilia, fill the heart’s 
kalends. ‘The fathers live in written 
tomes, where heroes dwelt in the 
memory of renown ; and saints’ days 
mark the lapse of time, where Olym- 
— and Dionysia, Eleutheria and 
ythia, called the Grecian youth to 
glory. The same necessity of like- 
ness in man’s diverse creations of 
belief may also be seen in the sacred 
flowers, and other minor embodi- 
ments of a religious poeticism. The 
ai ai of the sad hyacinth was, to the 
Hellene, Nature’s own corroborative 
word of all that the hierophant had 
taught, as the mysterious passion- 
flower of our gardens fills many a 
ege heart with loving trust. But 
e who looks deeper than the sur- 
face, regarding the thing and not the 
name,—the philosopher who views 
human nature as it is, independent 
of conventional modifications, can 
discern no difference between the 
two. Man idealised, and human life 
made divine; ideas incorporate in 
forms ; the invisible and essential 
Eicton worshipped in the visible 
and palpable icon,—such is the ne- 
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cessity of the herd, such the thought 
of the seer in these days, as it was 
in those which owned Zeus as the 
waveitios. Is the convent other than 
the Vestal Virgin’s lonely home ? 
Is the monastery animated by any 
— but that which reigned among 
the followers of the loveless Law of 
Isis? Does man change with his 
garb, and are thoughts and feelings, 
spoken in one tongue, different when 
uttered in another? Union in dis- 
similarity is the word which Nature 
has written on her Sibylline Leaves ; 
and her oracle must, perforce, be 
fulfilled. 

But we have wandered from the 
foot of Mount Olympos, far away 
into the dark caves where lie the 
purple beds whereon the mystic 
couches his weary limbs. Our place 
is in the light ; out beneath the sunny 
sky, where we may drink from 
“ beechen cups” the honey of thyme- 
scented Hybla. And we have been 
tasting, poor fool! of those cold drops 
which the ‘gas offered us in the 
dark Temple of the Cavern. Again 
we will turn to that bright arra 
which shines, a band of stars, cua 
the night of art about them. The 
sole impersonations of grace, the sole 
images of the beautiful of their day, 
they may well attract our love! 

We do not give unqualified praise 
to all the acts of the Hellenic deities, 
despite our heartfelt appreciation of 
the beauty which dwelt with them. 
The vengeance of Hera on her un- 
offending rivals and their innocent 
offspring resembled too sadly that of 
our wn jealous wives to wear a very 
pleasing garb; and we can never divest 
ourselves of the image of a haught 
white - armed Englishwoman, wit 
large, cold blue eyes, and a peacock’s 
stately tread,—one who demands her 
husband’s unflinching obedience and 
untiring homage, while she herself 
gives nothing warmer than the chill 
condescension of a queen, when we 
contemplate the image of the sister- 
spouse of Zeus. Hers was not a 
popular form of gynocratic govern- 
ment! Influence by caress, insinuat- 
ing, not demanding, her wishes, nor 
imperious nor commanding, such is 
our ideal of a loveable womanhood. 
But she was the reverse of all this; 
and though her inconstant spouse 
gave her but too much cause for heart- 
burning, we cannot the less condemn 
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her cruel proceedings. The persecu- 
tion of Heracles was the most unjust. 
A brave, lion-hearted hero as he was, 
going about the work appointed him 
so faithfully, it seems to us double 
shame that a woman, though a god- 
dess, should have had the power to 
torture him. We think yet to see 
him, as he stood with his broad 
open brow, and sinewy arm clad in 
woman's fantastic garments, upraised 
in clumsy efforts to spin the wool, 
the same man who had slain the 
Nemezan lion, and terrified the craven 
Eurystheus on his throne. But we 
will not say much about him. Prag- 
matisers, astronomers, and allegorists 
have worn his labours threadbare; 
and he is too stern, and rough, and 
shaggy, for the dainty companionship 
of the “well -tressed” goddesses, 
Yet Athene might have stood by the 
hero as he worked, and even have 
given him a cup of nectar in her own 
shining helmet as his drink-offering 
of reward, like the good creature she 
was. But we cannot forgive our 
Pallas that unfeminine feat of knock- 
ing down Ares, nor her “ striking on 
the breast ” dear, compassionate A ph- 
rodite ! 

To return to Hera’s jealousies and 
persecutions. That unhappy Io has 
always filled us with the utmost sor- 
row. The perpetual madness, sharp 
and stinging, oe painful cries, and 
weary search for a comfort she might 
not find ; coming in her restless fury 
to where he, the truest god-man of 
the early Greeks, Prometheus the 
bold despiser, lay chained ; her beauty, 
and the mysteriousness which hangs 
about her, as about the subjects of 
most of the elder mythes,—all conspire 
to render the hapless Io a personage of 
great interest. And with her we may 
name another loveliest victim of con- 
jugal jealousy,—Semele, the daughter 
of Cadmus. We can even now hear 
the accents of proud confidence in 
which she demanded of Zeus the fatal 
fulfilment of his vow ; too aptly sym- 
bolising the self-destructive desire of 
the concealed, which has preyed on 
many a heart both before and after 
her day of annihilation. Yet there 
was more wild, ecstatic bliss in that 
maiden’s death, slain as she was by 
the fierce glory of her Unveiled Idea, 
than she had felt when pressed the 
most fondly to the bosom of the mere 
man. ‘Truly has many a young soul 


re-enacted the fate of Semele, when, 
struck with love for the awful glory 
of the hidden god — the ruoucut — 
it has demanded knowledge, and 
perished on the threshold. 

Hera, though scarcely a vixen, was 
certainly not a fovesile lady. Her 
large ox eyes might have been very 
beautiful, but they were cold and 
stony; and the fire which came the 
most often to relieve their harshness 
was the fire of rage, not love. But who 
comes by her side, her head half bent, 
her sweet face shrouded in her golden 
tresses, and wringing from them the 
salt spray of Ocean’s waves? Ah! it is 
Aphrodite, Cythera’s fair queen, the 
beloved goddess of the Paphian maids, 
the mistress of the Charites, our own 
heart's darling! And bright Eés, 
the “ rosy-fingered,” with her saffron 
robe and early blushes; Hebe, the 
personification of youth, with all its 
gleesomeness and innocent wildness ; 
Psyche, that gentlest spirit, weeping 
on the lonely shore, abandoned by 
her heavenly bridegroom, and mourn- 
ing over the loss of love; Artemis, 
with her pale, noble brow, and those 
soft, yet melancholy eyes, — melan- 
choly from the intensity of her soul's 
beauty; Athene, walking with all 
her proud independence of mien, her 
voice ringing out tones clear as a 
trumpet’s call,—her blue eyes, with 
their steady gaze, fearless and frank ; 
the laughing Hore: fettering each 
other in rosy bands; the Nine, so 
fair and busy ; oh! bright and lovely 
is this concourse, as it sweeps past 
the throne of the majestic father! 
The man who can refuse his love 
deserves more than punishment,—a 
death of cold, icy tortures, a dwell- 
ing-place for ever in “ cold obstruc- 
tion.” 

A wide difference exists between 
the Greek and Roman mythology, 
as between the earlier and later 
mythes of Greece. ‘To a superficial 
observer they are one and the same ; 
but only to the superficial, indeed. 
The legend of Pysche, to which we 
have alluded, is one of a distinctive 
class and character. There is en- 
shrined in its graceful Eastern frame- 
work a more plainly spiritual doctrine 
than is seen in any of the former 
tales. ‘The massive impersonation is 
etherealised ; the heavy and sensuous 
humanity of the other embodiments 
is softened into a creation almost as 
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ideal as the enshrined thought. 
Psyche, the soul, weeping on the 
lonely strand the loss of love, is of 
another class to Hera suspended by 
anvils from the sky ! 

In the earlier ages of Grecian 
mythic history, before the fair-haired 
child had sprung from the union of 
beauty and strength—or strife—the 
tales are all rugged, powerful, far- 
sighted, and full of a contemplative 
might, like a hero resting before 
action. The very names of Uranos 
and Kronos, Erebos and Tartaros, 
fill us with the idea of illimitable 
darkness and indestructible energy. 
Hecate, Helios, Selene, Cybele, are 
different to the after creations, “and 
these again are different to the 
pure Latin. The Greek Hermes 
and the Roman Mercurius; Aphro- 
dite, the sea-born,and Venus Cloacina, 
her name so graphically representing 
the first attempts at order and civi- 
lisation in an early people; Pallas- 
Athene, and Minerva; nay, all and 
each that can be collated, only prove 
still more plainly how great was the 
distinction between them. Yet though 
the Latins bear away the palm of 
simplicity, and virtue, and purity, 
the Hellenic deities, with all their 
frailties, are the dearest! They are 
so entirely the creations of beauty! 
Every curl hanging enamoured round 
Aphrodite’s rosy neck ; every glance 
of the Day-god’s clear, bright eye; 
every smile of the “ golden-shafted” 
Artemis, as she watches her sleeping 
boy on the Latmian heights; every 
hymn of the Muss, and every laugh- 
ter-song of the Nymphs, are but so 
many impersonations and words of 
Beauty. ‘Though despised and de- 
graded in our days, beauty is, never- 
theless, one of the eternal words of 
the universe; and surely the en- 
shrined speech of Nature is beyond 
man’s power to lull into silence! 
The early ages of Roman story are 
filled with details, the rough hearty 
simplicity of which affect us power- 
fully. When contrasted with the 
refinement and artistic beauty of the 
best days of Greece, they cannot fail 
to remind us of the “ Zeus-fallen” 
stone which stood in the Cyprian 
temple—the rude emblem of life and 
beauty—and that same stone wrought 
into living loveliness by the divine 
artist, and called the Aruropite of 
Cxxpos. There is more of physical 
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polity, if we may thus express our- 
selves, in the Latin mythology. The 
gods and. goddesses of their shrines 
want that metaphysical ideality which 
the Grecian possess; they are more 
like supreme magistrates — dignified 
conservators of good morals — chiefs 
of a simple and unesthetic faith — 
parents, not deities. There is a 
of that deep-seeing truth of the sou 

which the Greeks, be they borrowers 
from Egypt, be they idealisers of the 
Past Actual, or rather, be they faith- 
ful yet enigmatical speakers of the 
Divine Truth,—under which of these 
heads soever they may be ranged,— 
undoubtedly possessed. As we said, 
that same goddess, Aphrodite or 
Venus, which with the one was the 
emblem of both physical loveliness 
and the deepest philosophic ideas, 
with the other was the patroness of 
the city’s sewers! Does not this one 
fact speak volumes? What need 
more oie we to point out the dif- 
ference, and in what it consisted, be- 
tween the Latins and the Hellenes ? 

Many and beautiful are the tales 
which linger about the base of our 
Olympian hill; clinging round its 
memory, as odour round the rose, even 
though it be dead. Despite the 
persecutions of Hera, and the 
ghastly forms of the LErinnyes, 
the life-pulse of most is the love 
which the immortals felt for man,— 
versonified, truly, in luscious Hel- 
os mode, but, notwithstanding the 
sensuousness of the impersonation, a 
true and beautiful thought. The 
magi of old had many a deep truth 
imprinted on their hearts; and 
though they might tell them out in 
stranger fashion, and with less disguise 
of man’s secret nature, than we in our 
formal moral time must do, yet, for 
all that, the earnest, sincere reality 
lay hidden in the soul, to be dis~ 
covered and loved in after ages, when 
knowledge had added conviction to 
speculation, and mythology was in- 
terpreted by philosophy. 

One of the prettiest of these tales 
is that of the wanderings of Odysseus, 
and of his hair-breadth perils and 
unwearied piety ; with those beauti- 
ful episodes of Circe and Calypso, 
classic dames fées as they were. Then 
the patience and truth of Penelope 
forms such a lovely background for 
the picture, its subdued calmness 
resting the eye from the glare of the 
c 
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fore-space! We confess, though, to 
most sympathy for the brave and 
duped defenders of Troy. If the 
Greeks numbered among them the 
supreme in wisdom, they numbered 
also the supreme in guile. The 
brave, fiery Hector would have 
blushed to own to the astute cunning 
of the son of Laértes; and even 
Nestor, valiant old heart as he was, 
had too much of the mens sagax for 
a perfect “ preux chevalier.” But we 
must not forget that sad stain lying 
on the memory of Trojan Antenor ; 
and though we, for our part, reject 
the scandal which made /ineas a 
party to his treachery, yet he, too, 
was over-calmly pious to obtain much 
ey: Still the characters of 
the children of Ilion are generally 
beautiful. Hector—Paris @s0s3ns, em- 
phatically the gentleman of his fa- 
mily, so fair, and loving, and “ soft- 
speeched,”—the good, gentle father, 
Priam,— Cassandra, the high-souled 
maiden,—all have much real love- 
liness in them; and yet that one 
short prayer of Ajax, or Aias, that 
he might die in the sunlight, has more 
poetic beauty than all the rest. 
Whose heart, if he be among the 
brave, would not echo that Grecian 
prayer? ‘To die in the sunlight,— 
to let the freed soul escape, in one 
last, mighty gasp, out beneath the 
- eg sky,—to die, as he had lived, 
the brave, noble hero, who feared 


not to look even on Zeus,—to ~— 


in the sunlight, not creep from life in 
the darkness! Well for thee, Aias, 
that thy soul was thus noble and 
thus pure,—well for thee that thou 
shouldst wish to expire in the open 
eye of day! 

But we have forgotton our first 
hero, Odysseus, and his wenderings. 
In striving to imbue our mind with 
the spirit of the Grecian faith, we 
fear we imbibe some of its incon- 
stancy also. In spite of his cunning 
and able craftiness, than which no- 
thing is more repugnant to the heroic 
character, we follow his footsteps 
with many a pang of despair and 
many a throb oftriumph. We have 
hung with him, breathless, holding 
on by the frail fig-branch, and gazing, 
till our head grew giddy and our 
eyes dark, at that black, whirling 
pool, where Charybdis, still ava- 
ricious, strove to make all her own 
as in former days; we have pene- 
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trated the bright abode of Calypso, 
which had charms for even a god ; 
we have spent our long seven years 
in one breath of pure, sylvan- haunted 
love,—a time that fled as quickly as 
though the steeds of Helios had been 
but seven times pastured in their 
ambrosial meads, and he had only 
thus often flung himself into the 
winged, golden cup of Hephestos. 
And we have conquered Circe, too, 
with the might of courage and tem- 
perance, armed though she was with 
the powers of magic art, and the still 
stronger powers of love and love- 
liness. This is a sweet episode, and 
it has more of purity and ethic force 
thart have most. 

Lovers though we be of the heathen 
mythology, and, we trust, earnest 
worshippers of its beauty, we do not 
praise indiscriminately ; nor do we 
view its deities as too high for earthly 
representatives. In our own mind, 
we frame many a curious analogy 
between mortals and their prototypes 
of Greece. Sweet Mary Stuart may 
stand as Scotland's imago of Aphro- 
dite; while Athene and our own 
Queen Bess are analogous even in 
the blow ; the first Gallic Francis is 
Paris, and the whole tribe of Attilas, 
Nadir Shahs, and Napoleons, may 
represent, in graduated sizes, so many 
pigmy notions of the terrible Ares 
whose fall was so mighty. Zeus is 
re-embodied in many a modern hus- 
band, as far as his peculiar failing is 
concerned; and Narcissus and the 
slighted Echo would start to hear 
their tale repeated, in English ac- 
cents, in most places where maids and 
youths do congregate. For the ho- 
nour of the sex, though, be it said, 
the ethnic lovers were generally on 
the side of nature, the male; and 
for one instance where woman's pas- 
sion broke the bonds of woman's 
modesty, and made her the unso- 
licited wooer, scores might be adduced 
setting forth the contrary. Witness 
the Daphnes, the Callirrhoes (she, 
poor maid, washed out in her blood 
the stain of her insensibility), the 
wise Penelopes, and chaste Alcmenas, 
—the hundred nymphs, whose pru- 
dence overcame the force of love, 
and whose virtue was impregnable ! 

We love to recall the old names. 
The rich tones of the Grecian poets 
linger in our ears like sweet music. 
Their long, open sounds, which have 
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more melody, though perhaps less 
majesty, than the Hebrew, rise and 
fall in swelling waves of harmony,— 
a tide which can convey surely no- 
thing but gems and treasures! We 
moderns, in our bad taste, have neg- 
lected the beautiful Hellenisms for 
the cold, dry sounds of the Latin 
tongue. Who could frame his lips 
for Jupiter, when Zeus, so liquid 
and so silyery, whispers from the 
image of the throned = Juno— 
Hera; Venus — Aphrodite; the 
Graces, poor and slender, ¢enuis in 
accent—the Charites, rich and open ; 
Diana—Artemis ; Neptune, the saint 
of Greenwich Hospital — Poseidon ; 
Bacchus, the red-faced tippler of the 
wine-cask—Dionysos, the mystic con- 
queror of India, the sublime, warm, 
life-giving son of her who worships 
the glory of the Hideen ;—to which 
does poetry and the music ofharmony 
offer the prize? Mars, the patron 
of scarlet cloth and pipeclay, is not 
Ares, the fierce defier of Zeus, 
and the captive lover of Aphro- 
dite. Hermes, whose very name 
brings images ofa mysterious, Egypt- 
nurtured wisdom,—of the sage's la- 
boratory, where gold was forced from 
the keeping of baser metals, as a 
captive princess freed from the spell 
of darkness,—where the stars told of 
their secrets, and the deep mines de- 
livered up their mysteries,—where 
life was unveiled, and death, and, lo! 
they were found to be but onz,— 
how far superior to the Mercurius 
who has left his name to letter- 
carriers and poison! This is not an 
idle fancy of ours; it is truth and 
reality. Lor the places of the Latin 
deities were not those of the Hellenic, 
until later times assigned to the first 
the attributes of the second, and ren- 
dered that confused and obliterated 
which had originally been distinct. 
We have neglected to notice many 
a sweet mythe, containing some wisest 
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ethic lesson or philosophic truth. 
From that tragic tale of Cephalus 
and Procris might be extracted, as 
syrup from thorny berries, more 
than one word of warning. ‘The fate 
of Adonis lies heavy on the soul of 
pity; Anchises; the unhappy Ac- 
teon; Rhecos, the enthusiast of 
“ draughts;” Daphnis of Sicily and 
his jealous Nais, may each serve as 
cahlete from whence we may quaff 
the wine of admonition. 

The land of the East, with its 
beautiful legends of Shadukiam and 
the gardens of Aden; the emerald 
pillars, gorgeous throne, and over- 
whelming treasures of Giam-ben- 
schid ; its Peris and malignant Dives, 
vanquished by the odorous food of 
their spirit-fairy prisoners; the Hinda 
tales of Chrishna or Heri, and Par- 
vati, and Lachshmi—“ sea-born god- 
dess” of beauty was she, too; the 
beneficent though artful Brahma, 
and metaphysical Buddha; the north- 
man’s Aser; dwarfs and light elves 
of Gimle; Valkyrie; “shining” and 
“dewy-maned” Horses of Day and 
Night, Skinflaxe and Hrymflaxe, are 
all, in their kind and degree, ver 
beautiful. Yet still do we turn bac 
to thee, old Olympos, thou youth- 
place of Immortality ! 

Well may the name of the Sacred 
Home of the Grecian Gods be Olym- 

os, for doth it not mean both the 
lidden Thing and Youth (oy)? 
But not so hidden art thou, ancient 
Hill of Thessaly, nor so veiled thy 
brow, that we may not ascend into 
thy Holy Place, and pluck the mist- 
cloud from before thee! We have 
unclothed thee, Hidden Youth, and 
have takenthy children to our hearts ; 
and there, shrined in a love, deep, if 
not as holy, as that which thy Hel- 
lenic worshippers bore, we bid thee 
still, All Hail !—we name thee still, 
in virtue of thy Truth and Beauty, 
Locus Deorum ! 
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We English have a foolish habit of 
depreciating ourselves. We are proud 
enough of our t attainments, but 
are over-humble about our present ; 
especially as regards the arts, or what 
we may call the accomplishments, of 
life. This humility of ours may be 
very agreeable to the amour propre 
of some of our neighbours, who can- 
not so well afford to be secondary in 
secondary matters; but it may be 
carried too far. At a word of dis- 
couragement, we are ready to doubt 
whether there be such beings as poets, 
painters, or musicians, among us at 
all; while, as to linguists, who ever 
dreamt of our adyancing a claim on 
that score? Does not the whole 
world know that we English can 
speak no language but our own, and, 
what is more, force every body else, 
for our special convenience, to speak 
it too? which is a proof of arrogance 
no foreigner ever omits to mention in 
summing up the many affronts we 
put upon him. This last assertion 
we will not enter into. If true, the 
complainant should be very much 
obliged to us for the result, whatever 
the motive ; but the first we are in- 
clined seriously to question. 

If the English be not good lin- 
guists, we ask who are better? Of 
course we except the Russians, as 
much out of pity as out of justice, 
since they are nothing else; but, 
setting them aside, which are the 
European nations with whom, as 
linguists, we may not cope? Let us 
listen to the Germans speaking 
French, to the French speaking 
Italian, or to the Italians attempting 
German; and it is no great boast to 
say that the English will beat them 
at all three. We do not allude to 
such linguists as turn out of our 
boarding-schools, where young ladies 
work “ Souvenez moi” on book- 
markers, by way of “ Remember 
me !” carefully pronounce, “ io parla, 
tu parli, egli parla,” and timidly ven- 
ture on “dur, de, daz;” or where 
boys do not even acquire so much as 
that: but we mean those of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who 
have acquired languages by the same 
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process as foreigners themselves do,— 
that is, by actual foreign contact, and 
the perpetual censorship of the ear 
over the tongue. Not that we pre- 
tend to say there is any thing in the 
nature of the English esames itself 
which gives the Englishman an apti- 
tude for foreign tongues, but there is 
decidedly nothing in it which gives 
him an inaptitude for any one in par- 
ticular ; which is conspicuously the 
case with the three nations we have 
instanced. Ifan Englishman acquire 
the power of speaking one language, 
he may acquire that of speaking any ; 
while a German, however thoroughly 
he may obtain the sounds of English, 
will never master those of French ; 
and as for a Frenchman, we have 
still to learn that he thoroughly mas- 
ters any. 

When, also, we compare one nation 
with another in any particular de- 
partment of culture, we must take all 
others into consideration. We Eng- 
lish, therefore, can only measure our- 
selves on the head of languages with 
such nations as are our equals in the 
general race of intellectual acquire- 
ment, and not with those who, like the 
Russians, neglect every other study 
to shine in this particular accomplish- 
ment alone, the utter emptiness of 
which, under such circumstances, it 
seems their particular vocation on 
earth to demonstrate. As for any 
native aptitude on their parts for the 
acquisition of languages in general, 
which is a favourite theory with the 
world, we totally deny it. The con- 
fusion of tongues usually attending a 
well-got-up saath is entirely owing 
to his imbibing them all like his 
native language, and too often at the 
expense of it; and, further, to his 
keeping them up at the sacrifice of 
every other solid attainment. There 
are plenty of English girls and boys, 
born and bred in St. Petersburg, 
who, by the same early process, ac- 
quire the same facility, though, we 
hope, not at thesame cost. But take 
a full-grown Russian, who has, by 
accident of birth or situation, never 
spoken any language but his own, 
and magnificent as it is, and full of 
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the strangest sounds and combinations 
letters can or cannot express, it will 
give him no help. His tongue will 
be as stiff and stubborn in breaking 
itself into any other as that of the 
veriest John Bull who never stirred 
out of his native country, if such an 
one may still be found. Of course, 
where an organ has been well worked 
with the constant and simultaneous 
use of several languages, a suppleness 
of tongue and retentiveness of ear is 
acquired, which smooths the 

to every fresh combination of sounds, 
but we believe in no language giving 
that advantage of itself. If so, the 
Russians, the Germans, and the Eng- 
lish would start ey for each 
has uliarities of tongue equally 
novel and astonishing to the other. 
If it be difficult for us to open our 
mouths to vociferate German, or to 
open our throats to gurgle Russian, 
it is equally as difficult for them to 
shut both to lisp English. 

One incontrovertible proof also, 
not only of our equality, but of our 
superiority in the command of lan- 
guages, is the fact that more works 
nave been written in a foreign 
tongue by the English than by any 
other nation. Voltaire, we believe, 
wrote an essay in very stiff English ; 
a German writer has published a 
continuation of Childe Harold in a 
style of English worthy of the com- 

sition; and Bettina has translated 

er Letters into a language which 
may not be hers, but is quite as little 
ours. But no nation can produce 
such names as Sir William Jones, 
Gibbon, Beckford, and, more recently, 
Lord Mahon, to say nothing of Lord 
Brougham; or such successful exam- 
ples of the art of self-transposition as 
the foreign works they have produced. 

The mere fact of the native utterer 
of one set of sounds being able to 
identify himself so perfectly in an- 
other as to make his very thoughts 
start to life in them, and his ver 
imagination take flight in them, is, if 
we consider it, as great a phenomenon 
as any the human mind can exhibit. 
For the power of speech, dating from 
an age in which the intellect had no 
part, and of which the memory has 
no cognisance, seems to have come to 
us less as an acquirement than as a 
gift, and as such to be put on a par 
with the gifts of sight or hearing. 
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To imitate, therefore, outwardly # 
certain number of sounds so as io 
communicate in them with the tongue 
is sufficiently ingenious; but so to 
transmit inwardly as to ruminate 
with them in the closet, seems less an 
extension of the organ than a change 
in its nature altogether. The sim- 
pler is the habit for one mind to 
think in forms which are native to it, 
the greater is the wonder for another 
mind to think in forms which are 
foreign to it. Whether such tours 
de force be really advisable, or whe- 
ther the end reward the effort, it is 
not our intention to inquire. We 
should say, decidedly not. At the 
same time, the interest of the question 
is by no means confined to the mere 
fact of the native of one country 
thinking in the language of another. 
The result of such a combination is 
in itself most curious. With the 
older authors we have mentioned this 
is no longer easy to observe. The 
Englishman and the French language 
(for these all wrote in French) are 
both too much altered to detect now 
where the union of them clashed 
with old forms, or gave rise to new. 
Lord Mahon is the only one of whom 
we can judge ; and correct and beau- 
tiful as his Freuch writing may be, 
still he has produced a French work 
no Frenchman would have written. 
The cultivated soil of his mind has 
given birth, not so much to the same 
vegetation which is spontaneous in 
another clime, but to a variety of the 
same. ‘There is an English cross in 
it. It is a new style of literary 
architecture, amenable, perhaps, to 
some criticism, but more interesting in 
many respects than if it were not so. 

The power of thus appropriating 
a foreign lan e has now extended 
to German. We have Pickwick 
translated into German by Mr. Mo- 
riarty ; and Ninfa, the tale before us, 
an original German work by an Eng- 
lish lady. In Mr. Moriarty, the 
combination of the mind of one coun- 
try with the speech of another is 
most conspicuous, inasmuch as no 
German could have translated Pick- 
wick half so well. This gentleman 
lunged into the midst of German 
ife, not studying any department 
exclusively, but identifying himself 
with all or any,—catching every turn 
and technicality living as it rose,— 
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knowing far better what he needed 
in the German, than a German could 
have known what we meant in the 
English ; and the result has been a 
German equivalent of the work in 
question, and not a German transla- 
tion. 

The author of Ninfa differs in this 

respect from both the examples we 
have instanced. Her power of self- 
transposition is perfectly marvellous. 
She has not so much thought in Ger- 
man, she has literally thought Ger- 
man itself. She astonishes us with 
the consistency of her disguise. We 
can sooner detect slight inaccuracies 
in her speech, betrayed rather by 
over-doings than by short-coimings, 
than any inaccuracies in her chaiacter. 
Here she is impugnable. There is 
no sign of the English prompter in 
the whole piece. It is German in its 
hopes and delusions—in its descrip- 
tions and digressions. It is German 
in its simplicity, and in its affectation ; 
in its heartiness, and in its hollow- 
ness; in its nerves, and in its non- 
sense. It is German in its vulgarity ; 
and, above all, German in its pro- 
faneness. In a word, it isso German 
from the core, that, in many parts, no 
art could reverse it back into English : 
we have no English for it. 

Not that we consider the lady 
answerable for these characteris- 
tics, any more than an actress is for 
her part. It is a mere picture of 
German life she has attempted. The 
likeness, therefore, and not the ori- 
ginal, is all she is responsible for ; 
and whether it be a true and faithful 
likeness we must leave to such of our 
readers as thoroughly know German 
life and manners to judge of. At all 
events, it is not a flattering one. 
Under these circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult to remember the English hand, 
or to forbear considering it as a 
simple German work; by which we 
tacitly admit the perfection of the 
feat, though we diminish the interest 
of the result. So much for the 
work considered simply as an imita- 
tion. But independently of this it 


has strong claims to our notice for 
original powers, both of pathos and 
humour, of'a very uncommon kind ; 
of which we shall endeavour to give 
the reader some idea. 

Ninfa, the heroine of the book, 
She is one of 


is of no country. 
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those exceptions to the common 
cast of human nature which it is 
difficult to describe without exciting 
ridicule or doubt, and which, unless 
we see, we, of this matter-of-fact 
world, will not believe in, and hardly 
even then. But we have seen a 
Ninfa, though, probably, the author 
of this book never saw ours; and 
hers and ours agree, as all true things 
must. At all risks, therefore, we 
must describe this Ninfa. She is a 
creature born with what the Ger- 
mans would call a genius-nature ; 
that is, with the same stamp of in- 
spiration, the same irresistible call to 
follow one path and no other, which, 
in other minds, shews itself in one 
a department, diffused with 
1er throughout the whole character. 
She is one with whose spirit the 
spirits of all forms of truth witness ; 
who worships all poetry and beauty, 
through whatever medium they may 
exist; and is herself a perpetual 
source and study of both. She is 
one who is pure, and true, and ear- 
nest, and profound, without effort, 
almost without principle ; for prin- 
ciples are too much associated with 
the need of them to belong properly 
to a Ninfa; being good, but with the 
badge of evil—the good that has come 
out of evil—the good upon principle. 
She is one who brings out all ‘hose 
with whom she comes in contact 
strongly in their own colours—some 
by contrast with herself, and some by 
sympathy; who has a witchery in 
her mere nature which an accom- 
lished coquette looks upon as the 
nighest art, and would = the world 
to possess; yet in whose presence 
dissimulation becomes apparent, con- 
ceit stupid, vulgarity uncomfortable, 
and affectation useless. She is one 
whom the simplest and the humblest 
of this world approach without fear, 
yet in whom the wisest and the best 
acknowledge something superior to 
themselves. She is a being who 
muses intensely, but reasons intui- 
tively ; who hates a sophistry, but 
worships a mystery ; who is whimsi- 
cal in her theories, but always sound ; 
passionate in all she does and says, 
but never capricious,—in whom a 
look or a word will agitate mysterious 
fountains of the deepest sensibility, 
yet whom the most killing unkind- 
ness can never estrange,—one who 
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has had no outward experience in 
actual life, yet who responds to the 
whole scale of human feelings ; who 
is organised to enjoy and to suffer in 
a degree which some few can under- 
stand, but too many neither know, 
believe in, nor respect ; whom, indeed, 
in the nature of things, this world 
cannot comprehend and must ‘mis- 
understand : for what is simplicity in 
her is affectation in another—what is 
innocence in her is study in another— 
what is involuntary in her is cal- 
culation in another—what is a right 
in her is a pretension in another— 
what, in short, is beautiful nature in 
her, is too often only bad art in 
another. Not that she is perfect, or 
has even less imperfections than an- 
other, but that she has more of the 
fae, around her from Ileaven, 
which is her home.” She is one who 
conforms in every way to the common 
things of life, yet throws over them 
all a spell ofher own; whois likened 
alternately to a Sappho, a Corinne, 
and an Undine, yet is the very woman 
more than any of them; whom, in a 
word, we call “all poetry,” and yet 
only half define thereby. 

dd to this, a person exquisitely 
beautiful, not so much from any 
regularity of feature, as from a re- 
finement and expression peculiar to 
itself—a voice irresistibly enchant- 
ing, not so much from any cultiva- 
tion, as from quality and pathos en- 
tirely its own,—and the Ninfa, both 
of our knowledge and of the author's 
imagination, stands before us. Or 
rather, as the bud to the flower, so 
is hers to ours, for the Ninfa of the 
story is a child in age as in every 
thing else. 

Our Ninfa, too, always reminds us 
of a southern atmosphere, as if only 
there such a plant could have re- 
ceived life or taken growth ; and the 
Ninfa of the book is a native of the 
south, that is to say, Italy is her 
mother, and Germany is her father, 
and, like another Contarini Fieming, 
her nature partakes entirely of the 
first. As to her real mother in the 
flesh, Ninfa owes her nothing in the 
way of inheritance, the countess 
being merely a weak, vain, and ra- 
ther improper Italian woman. This 
is, however, as it should be, for one 
of the characteristics of the Ninfa 
race consists in their being without 
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father, mother, or descent—revela- 
tions to us from beginning to end. 
We suspect, too, that they are and 
must be essentially of the feminine 
gender. We once thought we had 
found a man-Ninfa, but he turned 
out a false one. But this only by 
way of suggestion. Our author hints 
that in Ninfa’s strength of character 
traces of an iron, military, German 
father are to be found; but we know 
better; her character is all her own. 
Nor, of course, do her own parents 
understand her. Her mother loves 
her, but with the mere instinct which 
allows of no difference between her 
offspring and herself. She knows 
her to be her child, but does not 
know her to be a Ninfa. Her father 
loves no one, and therefore knows no 
one. 

But to follow the story, if we can 
do so with one of mere feeling with 
the least possible incident attached. 
Ninfa is introduced to us, in charac- 
ter as already described, residing 
with her mother at Sorrento on the 
Mediterranean, surrounded with all 
that is poetical in atmosphere, scenery, 
and society, breathing the air, and 
living the life of Italy, and feeling 
her native element therein. Herself, 
sixteen years of age, an exauisite 
singer, slight and pale, with large 
black eyes, and a living likeness of 
the Madonna della Seggiola. Three 
German travellers arrive in Sor- 
rento, by name Wilhelm, Richter, 
and Otto. Wilhelm is a young man 
of two-and-twenty, of attractive per- 
son and manners, fond of poetry 
and of the arts, considered to be of 
great intellectual promise, and pass- 
ing for a man of profound feeling 
and thought ; in reality, however, a 
dreamer, and weak and selfish as all 
dreamers, and especially German 
ones, always are. His father is a 
newly-created baron, minister to 
some petty German duke ; and Wil- 
helm, his only son, is on his first 
travels. 

Richter is his travelling tutor, a 
Lutheran clergyman of five-and- 
thirty, ugly, ambitious, vain, and 
clever, with great command of lan- 
guage, and power over the minds of 
others; but unfeeling, unprincipled, 
and unbelieving. 

Otto we hardly require for the 
story, though one of the best cha- 
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racters of the book,—of the coarse, 
blunt, humorous genus,—and helpful 
in bringing out those of his compa- 
nions. 

Visiting some church at Sorrento, 
they both see and hear the young 
Ninfa, who personates in a tableau 
of the Madonna, and also sings in 
the choir. They are astonished at 
her beauty, and enchanted with her 
voice, succeed in making her ac- 
quaintance, linger on in Sorrento, 
are encouraged by the countess to 
come to her villa on the easy footing 
of all Italian society ; and, in short, 
Wilhelm and Richter immediately 
fall in love with the young enchant- 
ress. Wilhelm, because be knows 
nothing of the world, and had seen 
nobody before; Richter, because he 
knows very much of the world, and 
has seen nobody like her before. 
Their love, too, affects them differ- 
ently. Wilhelm is full of weak hesi- 
tations and scruples, all centering in 
self; thinks Ninfa too independent in 
her habits, and too open in her opi- 
nions: holds true German theories, 
that women can’t be feminine unless 
they are foolish, nor safe if they are 
allowed any liberty ; doubts whether 
she be calculated to make him happy, 
but never bestows a thought on the 
other side of the question; and 
though totally undecided about his 
own feelings, still keeps dangling 
after her without any consideration 
for hers. 

Richter, on the other hand, has 
neither doubt nor scruple. He cares 
not how little he be formed to de- 
serve Ninfa’s hand, or satisfy Ninfa’s 
heart. He only knows that she is 
formed to satisfy his ambition, and 
bids the more boldly for the prize 
lest any one else should suspect 
its real value. Wilhelm, wrapt up 
in self, sees nothing of what passes 
in his companion’s mind. Richter, 
old both in disguise and penetration, 
conceals his own feelings, but at once 
sees through Wilhelm’s, and deter- 
mines to cross them. Neither of 
them are certain of Ninfa’s, whose 
perfect simplicity is interpreted by 
each of the gentlemen according to 
his respective character. The sage 
Wilhelm, seeing in her frank man- 
ners only coquetry, and the vain 
Richter, encouragement. 

Each pursues his suit also charac- 
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teristically. Richter exerts all his 
powers of conversation, which are of 
no mean order, describes his tra- 
vels, compares nations, expatiates on 
Goethe and Schiller, and fiatters her. 
Wilhelm philosophises and theorises, 
talks of thoughts and feeling, acts the 
melancholy, sighs, and looks into her 
eyes. With Richter she becomes 
more and more open, calls him her 
father confessor, sits with him in the 
saloon of a morning, and learns as- 
tronomy; with Wilhelm, she be- 
comes more and more reserved, ex- 
presses no pleasure in his society, 
but sits with him in arbours of an 
evening, and looks at the stars. 

Of course it is easy to see how the 
matter stands with Ninfa. Gradually, 
and imperceptibly to herself, the 
mysterious poison is working in her, 
making her watchful, forgetful, and 
contradictory, disturbing her rest, 
spoiling her appetite, and producing 
all other signs of the disease ; when 
she is first awakened to the real nature 
of her feelings by Richter’s insidious 
depreciations of his pupil, whom, 
with Love's true guiltiness, she dares 
not defend, and thus unconsciously 
strengthens Richter’s hopes, accord- 
ing to the most approved precedent 
of cross purposedness. 

Thus the summer and the first 
volume glide away in emotions for 
which the Germans have such a pro- 
fusion of words—and our fair author 
has learned them all—and we so few. 
At length Richter, whose vanity 
continues to see nothing in her re- 
serve towards Wilhelm, but prefer- 
ence for himself, surprises her with 
a deliberate proposal, and is rejected ; 
and Wilhelm, who is deeper in love 
than ever, though no nearer knowing 
his own mind, stumbles into a declar- 
ation, and is accepted. Richter leaves 
Sorrento, wishing them joy in words, 
but vowing vengeance in heart; and 
the lovers live on in a dream, the 
one of devotion, the other of selfish- 
ness. 

Involuntarily we halt here. Ninfa 
grieves us so intensely. We realise all 
the wretchedness of second sight. 
Behind every bright hope and inno- 
cent trust we see the fatal fetch. 
We want no last volume to tell us 
the end. We know what must en- 
sue with a sensitive woman who 
cares not what she gives up, and a 
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selfish man who cares not what he 
undertakes. We know how it must 
inevitably fare with one who has 
taken not so much the lover, as the 
love “ for better and for worse ;” the 
strength of whose attachment is as 
certain as the weakness of its object ; 
whose doom can as little fail as her 
devotion ; who is, in a word, a Ninfa, 
with her affections given to a Wil- 
helm. 

They are married; and the scene 
shifts to a small capital in the north 
of Germany, where we are glad to 
exchange our author's necessarily un- 
translatable wanderings in the re- 
gions of German sensibility for some 
tangible specimen of her more lively 
powers :— 


‘In the north of Germany, as early 
as the month of November the cold be- 
gins to be severe. This winter it was 
unusually so. The streets and squares 
were more deserted than ever. The most 
cutting east wind howled and whistled 
with that melancholy, monotonous tone, 
which chills the very spirits. Flakes of 
snow, small and fine, filled the air and 
covered the ground; and it was evi- 
dent that where they fell, there they 
fully intended to lie for some time to 
come. 

‘* Piercing as was the cold of the outer 
air, equally stifling was the heat of a 
room in which the members of the Neu- 
enberg family were assembled. It was a 
perfect hot-house temperature ; and the 
red tips of the noses and ears of the 
ladies shewed but too plainly that this 
temperature was habitual. But this was 
the will of the father of the family, and his 
will no one dared to dispute. His nod was 
law. He was nowhere more prime mi- 
nister than at home. For all this, how- 
ever, there was one thing in the house 
which defied his power, and upon which 
neither threats, hard words, nor com- 
mands, produced the slightest impression. 
This was nothing more nor less than the 
tongue of the Frau Ministerinn. This 
small member was in perpetual rebellion, 
because in perpetual movement, talking 
sense and nonsense indiscriminately — 
oftenest the latter—and both with such a 
comfortable indifference as to who list- 
ened, or how they listened, that even the 
minister himself was compelled to let it 
talk on. 

‘* This important personage was a thin, 
wiry, small man, considerably above fifty, 
with a singular absence of that polish of 
exterior which is usually most conspicu- 
ous in a courtier, On the contrary, 
there was something blunt and coarse in 
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his manner, though behind it, with true 
courtier tact, he only concealed a more 
consummate art of flattery. For no one 
knew better than Baron Neuenberg how 
doubly a compliment tells from the lips 
of one who is known to carry his love of 
truth to absolute rudeness. 

‘‘ The good gentleman now stood near 
the stove, looking every moment at a 
watch he held in his hand. The most 
uncontrollable impatience was evident in 
all his gestures. From time to time he 
muttered half audible sounds, cleared his 
throat, and looked again at his watch. 

‘*Opposite to him, in a window, sat 
the Frau Ministerina, a fat, clumsy, red- 
cheeked little woman, who looked con- 
siderably older than her husband. She 
also seemed devoured with impatience— 
the only quality, by the way, this tender 
couple possessed in common—which she 
evinced by a perpetual fidget about her 
dress. She twitched one bow, and then 
another. She hitched her rose-beladen 
cap first over the right ear, and then 
over the left. She drew her false curls 
down on one side, and poked them up 
on the other, and she sighed and knitted 
away without ceasing.’’ 


The baron, when very young, and 
very much in debt, had married this 
lady for money ; and she, when very 

assée, and very much in despair, 

ad married him for a husband. She 
was a thoroughly vulgar, illiterate 
woman, but of that bustling, econ- 
omical turn of mind, which is the 
one thing needful in a German wife, 
and which, in their small ménage, 
she exercised with great success. As 
her lord and master rose, however, 
step by step to his present giddy 
height, the poor little woman was 
hard put to it. Much as she en- 
joyed her new state, she could not 
divest herself of her old habits ; and 
however their establishment might 
increase, the baroness only remained 
the upper maid-servant in it. Her 
peculiar volubility of tongue also 
became a serious dilemma. To re- 
strain it was out of the question, and 
in the effort to exercise it in charac- 
ter, one-half of her conversation was 
re in correcting the other. 

The rest of the group consisted of 
two daughters and a niece. Augusta, 
the eldest daughter, was a thin, 
ugly old maid, very sour, and very 
censorious, who had taken to reli- 
gion for no other purpose, appa- 
rently, than to make herself more 
disagreeable, and her family more 
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profane. Adéle, the second, was an 
affected, simpering wax doll, with 
fine shoulders, and a porcelain com- 
plexion, and high arched eyebrows, 
who played the piano most awfully, 
and spoke French at every other word. 
And Ottilia, the niece, was a bright, 
active, cheerful young woman, with 
that blunt openness of manner which 
passes at first for heartiness, but is as 
often the reverse. ‘This was the fa- 
mily with whom Ninfa was to spend 
her life, and who now sat expecting 
the young couple. 


‘« The baron now broke silence, and 
all eyes looked up,— 

“« * Just half-past one, and they not 
here yet. By Heavens, this is intoler- 
able! Minna! (to his wife) did you 
write clearly that I sit down to dinner 
every day as the clock strikes one ?’ 

‘«* Yes, yes,’ said the old lady, an- 
swering too fast to know what she said, 
‘that 1 did. That’s to say, not I, but 
Augusta. But it is all one, for I read 
the letter—that’s to say, I did not act- 
ually read it, but I saw how it was writ- 
ten, which comes to the same thing. 
May but no accident have happened ! 
God help them, and preserve them! All 
the things will be spoilt. Not that I have 
time to attend to such matters. I have 
so much to look after—that’s to say, not 
I, but my establishment; for a good 
housewife—that’s to say, a minister’s 
wife, has such an awful responsibility upon 
her, and I always have thought and said, 
and a’ vays shall think and say... .’ 

‘* « Augusta!’ cried the Baron, stem- 
ming the stream of words with a voice 
of thunder; ‘ Augusta! did you write 
clearly and distinctly ?’ 

‘* * Oh, yes, dearest father !’ said Au- 
gusta, with the meekness of a persecuted 
angel. 

** Yes, yes, that she did!’’ con- 
tinued the mother, pouring out faster 
than ever. ‘I myself dictated to her ; 
that’s to say, not actually dictated to 
her, but commissioned her to say, at the 
stroke of one we sit down to table. 
May but the soup and the roast meat 
not be spoilt! To-day is Monday—may 
but no accident have befallen them! On 
Mondays I have always roast meat, 
that’s to say, roast veal; and to-day I 
have got a chicken in addition. God 
keep them and preserve them! For the 
calves are always killed on Saturday; 
why on earth don’t they come? that’s 
why they are always ready for eating on 
Monday.’”’.. 


“It struck two o'clock. To the ba- 
ron these two strokes sounded like the 


dirge of his dinner, He sprang for- 
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ward, and plucked at the bell. At 
that moment a carriage drove up: the 
baron rushed to the window, the door 
opened, and Wilhelm flew into his 
arms. 

‘* Ninfa followed him enveloped in 
fur from head to foot. She looked tired 
and languid, but delicate and white as 
a fresh gathered lily. The sudden 
change from the outer cold to this hot- 
house climate struck upon her sensitive 
nerves. The immediate cross-fire of 
half-intelligible questions bewildered her. 
She felt giddy. The room swam before 
her eyes, and not a word could she 
utter. The ladies did not know what 
to make of her silence, but they talked 
themselves all the more. At length, 
with a great effort, Ninfa turned to the 
old baroness and stammered out,— 

‘*¢Dear mother!’ and then stopped 
short. 

‘‘Then the baron stepped gravely 
up to her, and took her hand, saying,— 

‘* «We have no time to lose in words ; 
allow me to conduct you to the dining- 
room: it is high time. Excuse me for 
dispensing with further ceremony, but 
I am accustomed to say what I think, 
and it is already late snd my time 
precious.’ ”’ 

‘¢ These words the baron had uttered 
with ill-concealed impatience, without 
giving a look at her to whom they were 
addressed. But now looking up in as- 
tonishment at the mute figure which 
stood stock-still before him, his prac- 
tised eye saw that something was amiss,— 

‘*« By the Almighty!’ he exclaimed, 
‘ what is the matter with you ?’ 

‘* Ninfa had all but fainted: her eyes 
sought anxiously round the circle, and 
her lips faintly murmured,— 

**¢ Air, Wilhelm, air; I am suffocat- 
ing !’ 

‘* Wilhelm thrust his mother aad sis- 
ters forcibly aside, flew to his wife, tore 
off her heavy wrappers, carried her to 
the window aud dashed it open; while, 
half in German, half in Italian, he 
poured forth a thousand tender expres- 
sions. The ladies had all crowded round 
the couple; one recommending one 
thing, and one another, and all talking 
at once. With the utmost difficulty 
could poor Ninfa succeed in making 
Wilhelm hear in Italian, that with such 
a noise about her she could never get 
better; and with still greater difficulty 
could Wilhelm persuade one member of 
the family after the other to go to their 
dinner, and leave him alone with his 
wife. 

‘* «Now, by the Almighty!’ said the 
Baron [we can’t help his profane ex- 
pressions], with a tone of insuperable 
mortification, as he took his seat at 
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table; ‘ what a childish piece of goods is 
this Wilhelm has brought us! How 
am I ever to present such an unman- 
nered thing at court? Absolutely [ 
shall be ashamed of her. She does not 
seem to have the slightest idea that my 
time belongs to my sovereign and my 
country. Neither sense nor consideration 
in her! Pray does she imagine the whole 
world was made to attend to her fancies? 
But she is come to the wrong person 
for that. She shall hear my mind ; she 
shall have the truth, and the whole truth, 
from me.’ 

‘*¢ And not to try my elixir,’ fell in 
the old lady, in the most peevish tones of 
her voice ; ‘it would have done her so 
much good, a little goose! I made it 
with my own hands, stupid little thing ! 
So that’s all we have got for our pains. 
Well shaken, and taken before dinner, I 
never knew it to fail—the ill-mannered 
little fool! Only three teaspoonsful : 
and it does not taste so bad, after all. 
So that’s my daughter-in-law ! Nothing 
on earth is more warming, composing, 
and strengthening for the stomach ! 
Well, I feared as much—we have got it 
now !’ ”’ 

‘* The baron had spoken, and spoken, 
as he believed, like an oracle; he there- 
fore pursued his dinner diligently, and 
let his wife prate on without offering to 
interrupt her. 

‘* Adéle, however, seized a lucky mo- 
ment when the mouth of her Frau Mamma 
was engaged with too large a piece of 
roast veal to be particularly articulate in 
its pronunciation, and delivered her opi- 
nion :— 

‘* «7 cannot conceive,’ she lisped out, 
‘I’m all astonishment—je tombe du 
ciel’ Wilhelm described her as a 
beauty. Oh, mon Dieu! a beauté! 
Small, pale, and thin! The idea, par 
exemple, such a beauty as that I call 
un peu extraordinaire—ha! ha!’ 

‘“** Whether she be pretty or ugly,’ 
interrupted Augusta, ‘ is all one to me: 
I have not so much even as looked at her ; 
I don’t trouble myself with such worldly 
matters. One thing, however,’ she 
added, with a deep sigh, ‘ one thing I 
have observed, and that is, that she has 
no control over her temper! Herr 
Richter remarked the same in Italy; he 
told me so the other day: that’s dread- 
ful. If she cannot overcome herself, 
how is she to overcome the temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil ? 
How is she to fight against the cor- 
ruption of her own wicked nature? The 
Lord have mercy upon her, poor little 
thing! for weak, very weak, does she 
appear to be; restless and unstable as 
the waters ; tottering and insecure as the 
house that is built on sand!’ ’’ 
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Meanwhile Ottilia goes to help 
Ninfa, with whom she quickly makes 
friends, and sends Wilhelm to his 
father, who carries him off after 
dinner to pay his respects to the 
Duke. After resting, Ninfa returns 
to the sitting-room, the general effect 
of which is then faithfully described, 
as all who know German inéérieurs 
will at once admit :-~ 


‘¢ There was something stiff and freez- 
ing in the very arrangement of the room. 
Not an easy line in it. Perpendicular 
and horizontal, as if measured by rule 
and plummet, stood the scanty pieces of 
furniture. Each seemed to have been 
carefully adjusted in the true mathe- 
matical angle, and screwed down into its 
place. Exactly in the centre of the 
room lay a round carpet, exactly in the 
centre of the carpet stood a round table, 
exactly in the centre of the table rose a tall 
lamp. In the whole room there was not 
one of those little elegant trifles to which 
Ninfa’s eyes were accustomed, and which 
lie about in graceful disorder in her 
Italian salons. The ladies sat round the 
table ; the distance between each seemed 
to have been measured with a pair of 
compasses. They had all precisely the 
same work in their hands, and even the 
work-baskets had a striking family like- 
ness,’ 


Ninfa does her utmost now to 
atone for the unfortunate scene at 
her first entry. She listens cheer- 
fully to the Baroness, who enters 
into a discursive history of her can- 
vass-work ; sustains meekly a preach- 
ing from Augusta, who bids her 
tremble and never forget that Wil- 
helm is only lent to her; is appealed 
to in two squabbles, one between 
Otillia and Augusta, and the other 
between Augusta and Adéle; and 
then, getting a little impatient, un- 
guardedly exclaims,— 


‘¢* But where on earth is my Wilhelm, 
all this while ?’ 

‘* * My dear !’ said the old lady hastily, 
though with the utmost sentiousness ; 
‘my dear, he’s at court.’ Her action 
and tone of voice were sufficient to shew 
that in this part of the world, the mere 
words at court conveyed the idea of the 
highest earthly felicity ; and that if once 
a dear friend were so lucky as to get 
there, no one in their senses would think 
of wishing him back again.”’ 


But it is not the court alone 
that swallows up Wilhelm. German 
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habits allow of no easy mingling 
even of the nearest relatives. The 
ladies all collect in one room, the 
gentlemen in another. Wilhelm is 
either smoking or talking, or eter- 
nally walking up and down the room 
with a knot of gentlemen, and if 
Ninfa, in the innocence of her heart, 
seeks to join him, or to detach him, 
she is followed by looks of horror 
and astonishment from the whole 
bench of ladies; or hears a sour 
voice intimating, in very audible 
tones, that it is not the custom in 
their country to run after gentle- 
men! 

Ninfa is thus left much to herself, 
and Richter, with whom, after the 
first awkwardness is overcome, she 
gladly resumes her former cheer- 
ul footing, finds her, one evening, 
sitting alone far from the company, 
in a little room, turning over the 
few books the house afforded. 


*« «So alone, gnadige Frau !’ said he, 
astonished. ‘In your own country this 
never could have happened. There they 
would think it a strange state of society 
which keeps its male members in one 
room and its female members in another. 
The very sight of such a thing provokes 
me, as I sve it has depressed you. 
could almost wish I had never known 
your lovely land; and yet’ 

‘** Richter had touched a chord which 
vibrated painfully in Ninfa’s heart, end 
he had touched it purposely. His prac- 
tised eye had immediately seen the total 
uncongeniality between herself and her 
new relations. He was convinced, too, 
that the difference between German and 
Italian society in general, but especially 
between the circles in which she moved 
formerly and in which she moved now, 
would tell most painfully upon such a 
mind as hers.’’ 





He goes off into a vehement tirade 

inst the manners and habits of 
the Germans. Their contemptible 
deference for the slightest shadow of 
rank and title, the narrow barriers 
they had established between one 
class and another in society ; their dis- 
gusting immorality, by far worse than 
that of the Italians, because so far 
more gross, &c.: all perfectly true, 
but brought forward only to grate 
on the feelings of Ninfa; ending by 
comparing her to a delicate Psyche, 
created to range free in the regions 
of poetry, and who, in this contracted 
and impure atmosphere, would only 
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suffer a kind of protracted moral 
death. 





“ * Yes, I must say,’ he added, with a 
sigh, ‘ a deep and undefinable horror 
takes possession of me when J see, in 
imagination, those celestial pinions torn 
off and trampled under foot by gross and 
vulgar natures.’ 

‘* “Herr Richter,’ said Ninfa, gently 
but firmly, ‘have no uneasiness on my 
account. I shall be able to conform to 
all that is required of me. I have soared 
long enough at large. It is time for me 
now to accommodate myself to earth. 
A German’s wife must be contented with 
German habits and manners ; and where 
Wilhelm’s home is, there also,’ she 
tried to add, ‘I feel myself at home!’ 
but the words died away on her lips,— 
‘there also it is my duty to feel myself 
at home!’ ”’ 


True to this principle, Ninfa ex- 
erted herself in every way to study 
the habits and gain the affections 
of those with whom she was ap- 
pointed to live. She entered into 
all their petty interests, sought in- 
struction in German homekeeping, 
took her share in the allotted squares 
of canvass, &c. &c. It was something 
like Pegasus harnessed to the plough. 
But here the simile ended. Ninfa 
gave her whole strength to the bur- 
cen; she drew it cheerfully along ; she 
had no flights and no pauses. One 
thing supported her in all she at- 
tempted—one thing cast a poetry 
over all she had to encounter— 
the thought, “for Wilhelm’s sake,” 
turned every effort she made, how- 
ever foreign to her nature, into a 
labour of love. Thus she persevered 
from week to week, but she per- 
severed in vain. Every week but 
seemed to leave her more isolated 
and less understood in the family. 
The censorious Augusta found end- 
less improprieties in her open con- 
versation and easy deportment; and 
especially could not get over her 
looking through a volume of prints, 
which, she declared, outraged all 
feelings of morality, religion, and 
womanly delicacy—and that with a 
gentleman by her side! It was a 
volume of the Dresden Gallery! 
Adéle pronounced her manners to 
be excessively mauvais genre, and 
her dress incredibly mauvais goiit ; 
could not discover that she had the 
least talent for music, and wondered 
anybody else thought so; while the 
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Baroness herself was too good a 
mother not to side with her children 
whenever they happened to agree. 


‘* In vain was Ninfa ever ready with 
the most unflagging sweetness to accom- 
pany the old lady in calls and shoppings 
without doors, and. in visits to kitchen, 
store-room, and cellar at home, where the 
Baroness cordially enjoyed lending a 
little assistance with her own hands. In 
vain did she listen with edifying attention 
to endless complaints of present prices 
as compared with past, and to the most 
minute account of the precise quantities 
of butter, eggs, and milk, &c. required 
to make a ‘truly divine omelet.’ She 
advanced no further. 

‘* With Ottilia, however, this was dif- 
ferent. ’Tis true, Ninfa found but little 
trustworthiness and less sympathy in 
her ; still, between the two, there grew 
up a kind of sisterly intimacy. No one 
could be more ready, willing, and useful 
than Ottilia. Poetry, genius, and en- 
thusiasm were, however, unknown words 
to her, and there was a want of refine- 
ment and delicacy in ail she said and did 
which too often jarred on Ninfa’s sensi- 
tive feelings.’’ 


Under all these circumstances, 
Ninfa looked forward impatiently 
to taking possession of a house now 
preparing for them, when she should 
be relieved from the thankless task 
of studying those who would not be 

sleased, and, above all, have her own 
Vilhelm more to herself. 

Two persons, however, there were 
who bad some perception of her cha- 
racter, though they could not com- 
a its whole beauty: these were 

er father-in-law and the duke 
himself. Each was too conscious 
how artificial he was himself, not to 
know truth and nature when he saw 
it: the rest of the Kriihwinkel world 
around them took their own artifi- 
ciality for truth. But both the duke 
and his minister had seen the world, 
and though this may leave a man 
unaltered in his own person,—for a 
higher knowledge is requisite for 
that,—yet it enlarges his estimate of 
others. The baron soon found out 
her sense, and the duke her talents. 

This latter personage is one of our 
author's ablest-drawn characters. We 
recognise something of the pedantic 
Car! Auguste of Goethe's adoration 
in the would-be connoisseur and ca- 
ricatured enthusiast, who returns 
from a residence of two years in 
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Italy to transform his solid old Ger- 
man castle into an Italian palazzo ; to 
change the name of the chief street 
of his little capital from danger Gasse, 
or long lane, into the Corso ; to build 
seven artificial little hills within sight 
of his windows as a remembrance of 
Rome ; and especially to die his own 
Saxon red hair and mustachios a 
brilliant transalpine black. Excellent 
also is the description of a certain 
bold, handsome countess, who pre- 
sides at the castle, and rules the 
duke, and before whom the whole 
society — fathers and mothers of fa- 
milies—bow with the utmost servility, 
and cover her table on birth-days 
and féte-days with tokens of respect. 

On such an occasion as this Ninfa 
accompanies her husband's family to 
the castle. A concert is the order of 
the evening ; and after a tremendous 
performance by Adéle, the duke in- 
quires aloud if no one present could 
sing Italian. 

“ My daughter-in-law is an Italian, 
and sings a little, please your high- 
ness,” said a tongue from the further 
end of the room, which was always 
ready to wag. 

Ninfa was fetched from a seat by 
the old lady's side, where she had 
been overlooked the whole evening, 
and brought to the piano. Nervous 
and frightened, she strikes a wrong 
chord, looks round in dismay, catches 
Wilhelm’s eye tenderly fixed upon 
her, forgets all else, and sings at once 
her barcarole as if only he were pre- 
sent. ‘The duke bursts into the most 
extravagant expressions of admira- 
tion ; Italian music is his mania, and 
this is true Italian music; he be- 
seeches for more, and Ninfa strikes 
up a song of triumph, a favourite of 
Wiihelm’s, then repeats the barca- 
role, and, while the room is ringing 
with applause, rises from the piano, 
lays her arm in her husband’s, and 
only feels that she has pleased him. 
The duke, however, immediately 
separates them, leads her himself to 
the supper-table, calls her his beauti- 
ful Corrinne, extols her conversation 
as much as her singing, and her re- 
putation for beauty and talent is at 
once established, and her happiness 
further endangered. No féte can 
now take place at the castle without 
Ninfa. The duke is her declared ad- 
mirer, he consults her on every ab- 


surd Italianising project, while Ninfa 
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astonishes the whole small world by 
the little awe with which his high- 
ness inspires her. 

The new house was now ready. 
Ottilia was the only individual whom 
Ninfa regretted leaving ; the more so 
as Ottilia was evidently not happy, was 
pushed aside to make room for Adéle, 
and had no other home. With more 
kindness than prudence Ninfa pro- 

to Wilhelm to take Ottilia to 
ive with them. Wilhelm assents. 
The whole family pronounce it to be 
the very best arrangement in the 
world, and are instantly ready with 
every kind of wrong motive to weaken 
the right. “ Ottilia was such a good 
housekeeper; Ottilia would be the 
reatest help to Ninfa; Ottilia was 
ively, and Ninfa often alone,” &c. 
In short, as is too often the case in 
this perverse and all-perverting world, 
the real motive was so hammered, 
and filed, and twisted, and wrung, 
that nothing remained of its original 
shape. Instead of the compassionate 
Ninfa, who was so good as to free 
the forlorn Ottilia from an uncom- 
fortable position, it was the good 
housekeeper Ottilia who was so good 
as to help the bad housekeeper Ninfa 
in her new home. 

They took possession, and Ottilia 
did help most efficiently, and told 
capital stories about Ninfa’s mistakes 
in kitchen and store-room, and Ninfa 
laughed as heartily as any one; but 
still she felt that Ottilia told them 
oftener than there was any occasion ; 
and especially she disliked their being 
told to Wilhelm, and could not help 
seeing that Ottilia related them with 


greater gusto to him than to any one 
else. “ A loving heart,” as our author 
truly says, “can bear - thing better 


than being lowered in the eyes of the 
loved one.” Was it really so? or 
did it only so appear? But it cer- 
tainly struck Ninfa that the happy 
art of absenting herself from time to 
time was less and less practised by 
Ottilia. Was it true? or was it only 
a foolish idea that whenever Wilhelm 
was at home, Ottilia was inseparable 
from Ninfa’s side? At all events, if 
the precious freedom of conjugal 
affection, which, at times, the pre- 
sence even of the dearest friend would 
profane, was hindered, Wilhelm did 
not appear to observe it. If his 
Ninfa were rarely if ever alone with 
him, he did not seem to miss her; if 
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the delicate, tender girl, who had left 
all to follow him, had become less 
cheerful, her flights of radiant mer- 
riment less frequent, he did not seem 
to guess the cause. Oh, Wilhelm! 
selfish man! what had you to do 
with that pale Italian lily? One of 
the coarse cabbage-roses of your own 
land could alone thrive in the soil 
you had to offer. Clouds are gather- 
ing at home and abroad, The duke’s 
extravagant admiration, in itself a 
burlesque no rational being would 
have mistaken, is pointing some ar- 
rows; Richter, the base and the cruel, 
is poisoning others ; silly women are 
throwing abroad darts and firebrands, 
and saying, “ Are we not in sport ?” 
the Delilah at the castle is sneering, 
as if she pitied Ninfa’s arts, but did 
not fear them; and Wilhelm is all 
the more ready to be jealous for not 
being indisposed to be faithless. 
Ninfa is no walker; Wilhelm re- 
quires exercise, and Ottilia can walk 
ten miles at a stretch. Day after 
day the couple go out together. On 
one of the occasions the baron comes 
in, inquires where Ottilia is, looks 
knowing, and lets out that before 
Wilhelm went abroad, they all 
thought he and Ottilia would have 
made a match of it. “ It is strange,’ 
said Ninfa, with a thoughtful look, 
“ but Wilhelm never told me a word 
of that!” at which the baron laughs, 
and says she has nothing to do with 
her husband's flirtations before his 
marriage. Another time Richter 
finds her alone ; remarks, as if casu- 
ally, what a capital walker Friulein 
Ottilia is; that he has met her and 
Wilhelm miles away in the most 
out-of-the-way places ; congratulates 
her jocosely on not being so jealous 
as most of her countrywomen ; and, 
though her native dignity forbids all 
direct allusion, and her perfect sim- 
— baffles all crooked insinuations, 
oes not quit the subject till he has 
made quite sure it is a tender one. 
Poor Ninfa! annoyances, disap- 
pointments, the loss of comfort, luxu- 
ries, and intellectual pleasures, have 
but made her retire the deeper into 
the sanctuary of her love. Now this 
isinvaded! Suspicion is forced upon 
a heart to which it is as foreign as 
dissimulation, and dissimulation must 
follow too. She must suffer tortures, 
and not shew that she feels them ; 
she must see things to which the key 
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has been thrust upon her, and not 
betray that she has it; she must act 
a part, she must wear a mask, and 
this with a mind the first law of 
which is to be without disguise. 
Not that she watches the cou- 
ple; that is beyond her power: on 
the contrary, she leaves them freer 
than ever, as if she would deny 
that mistrust in action which she 
cannot overcome in heart; and this 
again involves her deeper, for evil is 
swift to increase. Her evident con- 
straint provokes Wilhelm to a show 
of coarse indifference, and his seem- 
ing indifference goads her on to fresh 
constraint. 

Meanwhile Richter is not idle with 
his former pupil. He knows him 
well, and lays his plans accordingly. 
Hlis first object is to undermine Ninfa 
as a foreigner. The evident indif- 
ference and even ridicule with which 
she receives the attentions of his 
highness, he dwells upon, not as 
a proof of the innocence of her 
mind, as the simpler Wilhelm 
had suggested, but of its natural 
laxity. At the same time, he pro- 
vokes him by affecting to make light 
of it, declaring it to be simply what 
was to be expected from an Italian 
woman, and what every man must 
put up with who married one; that 
the women of the south attached no 
importance to moral derelictions ; it 
was a part of their life, &c.; and 
then, Mephistopheles as he is, turns 
away with the heartiest contempt for 
the man whose confidence in his wife 
it cost him so little trouble to under- 
mine, e.nd that wife a Ninfa! 

Yet even with all these machina- 
tions going on, the young couple had 
well-nigh baffled their enemies; for 
Ninfa’s truth speaks too plainly, and 
Wilhelm’s confidence revives too in- 
stinctively ; and more than once their 
hearts are ready to flow over, and 
two words between them would have 
cleared all, but for Ottilia, who al- 
ways appears like an evil genius to 
separate them. 

It is not, however, either in Ninfa’s 
power or nature long to continue 
this state of torture. She can better 
bear to renounce her happiness than 
to doubt it. Step by step, as Wil- 
helm's affection seems to recede from 
her, does she gently follow with a 
purer grant of her own. It is, as we 
said, the love, and not the lover, 
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which she has taken for better and 
for worse. Day after day, as the 
storm increases, does she throw over- 
board every remaining weight of 
selfishness, so as still to rise with the 
waters that are gathering over her. 
If her husband withdraws his sup- 
port, the bark of her affection must 
float in its own buoyancy. 

Nor is it his support alone that is 
failing her. Her own health is play- 
ing false too. Her delicate frame 
languishes beneath climate and habits 
foreign to it. Days of constraint 
and nights of sleeplessness are doing 
their work, men odd bewildering 
sensations only draw further on the 
false strength of which- they are 
themselves the penalty. Signs of 
suffering are now interpreted into 
proofs of guilt. Wilhelm affects to 
see nothing in her constraint but the 
awkwardness of inexperienced vice ; 
and in her gentleness, but a feint to 
cover it. With the meanness of a 
weak character, he goes about cater- 
ing for his own disgrace, courts fresh 
calumnies from Richter, encourages 
his sister’s trumpery detractions, 
storms at himself for having been 
fool enough to marry a foreigner, 
then comes home and pours his com- 
plaints into the ear of Ottilia, who 
affects to take Ninfa’s part, but damns 
her with the faint defence of her 
Italian blood and education. 

“When she became my wife, she 
became a German,” answers the coarse 
man. Such ebullitions as this Ottilia 
turns off with her usual liveliness, 
and, half in joke, half in earnest, 
succeeds, at all events, in diverting 
his thoughts from Ninfa to herself; 
for which Wilhelm, led away partly 
by jealousy, partly by the insidious 
arts of an unprincipled girl, shews 
his gratitude in demonstrations of 
rather a heartier nature than the 
occasion requires. These scenes _ 
pen often. There is no end to the 
confidential conversations between the 
couple, to which Ninfa herself puts 
less and less barriers. The matter-of- 
fact English reader will wonder that 
the privacy of the nuptial character 
did not give full opportunity for 
clearing away mistakes ; but our au- 
thor knows German life too well to 
make a married couple share the 
same apartment, and Ninfa shrinks 
away early to her own whenever 
stolen looks or whispered words shew 
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her that a ééte-d-téte is desired. This 
is not prudent; but prudence, in a 
worldly sense, a Ninfa cannot ex- 
ercise, unless it follow in the practice 
of some higher quality. ; 

One night she returns to the draw- 
ing-room for —— she had for- 
gotten. She hears Wilhelm’s and 
Ottilia’s whispering voices in the next 
room. <As she passes the door she 
sees them unling together, sces 
Wilhelm with his arm round Ottilia, 
sees him kissher! With hasty steps, 
as if guilty herself, Ninfa turns away, 
goes up-stairs mechanically, bars her 

oor, feels a strange bewildering sen- 
sation, and sinks into a chair. There 
she lies, not fainted, not in tears, but 
like asomnambule. The lights burn 
= down, the furniture casts 
ong spectral shadows on the walls, 
the paper sockets of the candlesticks 
catch fire and illumine the room for 
a few seconds with a fitful glare, and 
then all is dark. Ninfa sees all with 
her wide open eyes, but her spirit is 
in the room below, where the couple 
stand side by side. ‘The chill of early 
morning rouses her. During that 
long trance she had only felt she was 
wretched : now she knows why. That 
dreadful scene returns with all the 
power of truth, and the horror of a 
vision. ‘The pattern of the paper on 
the wall seems to paint it; the tick- 
ing of the watch on the table seems 
to repeat it; a cold perspiration 
stands on her forehead; she springs 
up, throws open the window, sees the 
sun rise in his glory, and thinks, 
“Can that be the same that shone 
on me in Jialy ?” 

From this day all rapidly conspires 
to overwhelm her. The duke is 
taken up with some fresh Italianising 
absurdities, to be enacted on his birth- 
day, and kept secret from every one 
but Ninfa. He converses with her 
mysteriously whenever they meet — 
is observed to visit her when Wil- 
helm and Ottilia are absent—to re- 
main some time. All this is duly 
reported with every aggravation gos- 
sip and envy could suggest. Now, 
too, Richter brings forward personal 
accusations as to Ninfa’s misconduct 
even before marriage, shews the leaves 
of a journal which he has clandes- 
tinely abducted, and makes an apos- 
trophe to Wilhelm pee as if to 
another person. But this is a piece of 
conventional novelism we could have 
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dispensed with. There is no need of 
it. There is calumny enough already 
loaded to destroy any unprotected 
woman in its explosion. Wilhelm 
returns home, finds Ninfa silent, 
absent, and paler than ever, and 
bursts into brutal reproaches. She 
looks at him  beseechingly like 
a second Undine, as if, for his own 
sake, she would entreat him to for- 
bear; while Ottilia gives the closing 
sting by advising her not to irritate 
Wilhelm, and by promising to follow 
and pacify him. On such an occa- 
sion as this, Richter enters, sees his 
opportunity, and says that of Wil- 
helm and Ottilia which he had never 
dared to say before. For a few 
minutes his insidious words find too 
ready a response in her agitated 
thoughts to be denied a hearing. 
Encouraged by this, Richter pursues 
his advantage too far—betrays as 
much enmity for Wilhelm as zeal for 
her wrongs —and in a moment Ninfa 
is all the indignant wife, and Richter 
peremptorily dismissed from her pre- 
sence. 

The defence of her husband seemed 
to have given Ninfa new life. The 
inertness of a weary and oppressed 
heart was suddenly gone. ‘The feel- 
ing of justifying him had been too 
sweet not to continue it: every im- 
pulse seemed to set that way. She 
took his fault on herself; she blamed 
herself for the want of that prudence 
she had before despised. Why had 
she left him so much alone with 
Ottilia >— why had she in the first 
instance requested Ottilia to live with 
them? She herself had done the 
harm, she alone could repair it; but 
how? One thing suddenly occurred 
to her. A few days before, the old 
baron had begged her interposition 
with the duke for an important situa- 
tion just vacant, which would be the 
making of Wilhelm’s fortune. For, 
though appreciating the purity of 
her character, he was too much the 
slave of his calling not to turn it to 
account for worldly purposes. At 
the time Ninfa had listened to the 
baron’s voluble representations of 
the perfect propriety of such a step, 
of Wilhelm’s gratitude, of the joy of 
the whole family, of the impossibility 
of obtaining the situation in any 
other way, and so on, with puzzled ab- 
sent thoughts, and had given a pas- 
sive assent, hardly knowing what she 
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promised. Now the idea flashed 
across her as the bright harbinger 
of peace and trust. She could do 
this for her husband—she alone — 
Ottilia could not interfere if she 
would, That very day was the 
duke’s birthday. They were all in- 
vited to the castle; she was to assist 
in various festive ceremonies. She 
would ask for the situation, and then, 
when Wilhelm’s heart was softened 
with the thought that it was his 
Ninfa who had obtained it for him, 
she would open her whole soul to 
him, confess her sufferings, and her 
self-reproaches, beg forgiveness, and 
give it, and not cease till they were 
united in fresh bonds of mutual con- 
fidence and affection. 

They all start for the castle. 
Ninfa’s shallow peace is well-nigh 
gone. Various words and looks be- 
tween the couple, Wilhelm’s more 
than usual coldness, Ottilia’s unusual 
abstraction, have revived the demons 
of suspicion in her bosom. ‘The 
tender scenes of reconciliation she 
had conjured up in her imagination 
have but left her sharper-sighted to 
the reality. Still she clings fever- 
ishly to the thought of obtaining the 
situation as the only step for termi- 
nating this state of suffering, and 
beginning a better epoch. Her heart 
is distracted between that which she 
has determined to do and that which 
every glance at the countenances of 
her companions but seems to tell her 
can never be undone. She is dressed 
with more than usual care— her 
manner is excited. Her eyes are 
full and bright, her pale cheeks 
have an unusual glow, and her voice 
sounds loud and unnaturally clear 
in her own ears. 

They are received with great dis- 
tinction. The most brilliant society 
is assembled. Ninfa is the queen of 
the féte. ‘The duke is perpetually at 
her side. She smiles at his atten- 
tions with her brilliant eyes— she 
laughs aloud at his foolish jokes ; it 
is evident that she is exerting all her 
power to please her royal admirer, 
and yet her look is absent, and her 
eyes wander perpetually round the 
room in quest of some object. Wil- 
helm is equally on the watch, Ottilia 
at his side. He has seen Ninfa 
receive these attentions with evident 
satisfaction —he has caught her eye 
seeking his with evident anxiety. 
VOL, XXXVI. NO. CCXI. 
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He now observes her speaking aside 
with the duke, sees her lift up her 
head with a look of triumph, and him 
bend. his towards her with evident 
complacency, and then the duke 
leads her all radiant to the piano— 
she is to open the concert. Wilhelm 
can stand no more; his fury is be- 
yond all power of self-possession. 
In vain Ottilia argues and persuades, 
she now can’t stop the torrent she 
has helped to pon and, fearing a 
scene, she drags him almost by force 
from the room. 

Ninfa has obtained the promise of 
the place. What she said or heard 
she hardly knows, for a dinning 
sound is in her ears, but she knows 
she has obtained it. She sits down 
to the piano. Not her usual songs, 
not those love-breathing Venetian 
melodies which Wilhelm loved, and 
the duke entreats for, flow from her 
lips, but she suddenly bursts with a 
wild Neapolitan pirate song, calcu- 
lated to inspire terror rather than 
ae. The voice is strangely 
oud and ringing, her words fear- 
fully articulate and expressive. She 
sits there like a Pyihenen. Such 
an exhibition of fire and energy had 
never been heard before. Not the 
duke alone, but the whole audience, 
is carried away. Before the burst of 
enthusiasm was nearly over Ninfa 
had risen from her seat. Her eyes 
are searching wildly round. Where 
is Wilhelm? he is nowhere to be 
seen; and Ottilia? they are both 
away! The duke begins some extra- 
vagant epithets of admiration, but 
Ninfa no longer hears. The over- 
tension of her powers gives suddenly 
way, and she falls fainting on the 
floor. 

The duke raises her up to carry 
her into the next room. The coun- 
tess, who had hitherto remained a 
haughty spectatress of his devotions, 
now interferes with the a 
violence of the most vulgar jealousy. 
A word of remonstrance from his 
highness, and it bursts forth. For- 
getting every semblance of that de- 
corum which she has so long forfeited 
in reality, she attacks the duke like a 
fury, pours forth epithets of the 
lowest nature, addressed alternately 
to him and to the inanimate Ninfa, 
and seems from her gestures to 
threaten more. The ladies surround 


her. ‘The old baron tries to pacify 
D 
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her, and is drawing her out of the 
room when Wilhelm hastily enters. 
At the sight of him the lady bursts 
into laughter, taunts him with in- 
sulting epithets of pity, and, seizing 
him by the arm, points to the scene 
in the next room. 

Ninfa was lying stretched on the 
sofa, still insensible, the duke leaning 
over her. “ Ninfa!” screamed Wil- 
helm; and rushing on the duke, he 
seized him by the throat, and, wrest- 
ling with him, threw him down. At 
this moment Ninfa opened her eyes ; 
the change of air had done her good, 
and the well-known voice calling her 
name had wakened her from that 
sleep of death. 


“She drew herself slowly up; she 
looked round at the inexplicable scene 


going on before her eyes, and in vain- 


endeavoured to comprehend what it 
meant. The same bewildering sensa- 
tions which had oppressed her before 
now returned more powerfully than ever. 
It seemed as if every outer object did 
not reflect itself on her eyes, but pene- 
trated to her very brain. She felt as if 
her senses were wandering. A dreadful 
presentiment was upon her. She made 
an effort, rose up, and turned slowly, 
and almost imperiously to Wilhelm. 

‘** Come,’ she said, with a hard me- 
tallic voice which had not the least re- 
semblance to her natural, round, full 
tones, ‘come, Wilhelm! Let us go 
home.’ 

‘Tt seemed as if every one present 
had lost the power of speech and move- 
ment. Even Wilhelm stood as if be- 
numbed among a circle of gentlemen 
who had torn him from the duke. After 
a few moments of ghastly silence, the 
baron turned to Wilhelm, and said, 

“** You remain here. I give you in 
charge to these gentlemen ; they will be 
answerable for you. Go into the next 
room and await my orders.’ Then he 
turned to Ninfa and said, with a touch of 
emotion, ‘Go home, my child! Ottilia 
will accompany you. We will soon 
follow.’ 

‘*Ninfa obeyed mechanically, She 
spoke not a word during the drive home, 
went up stairs, signed to her companion 
to leave her, and locked the door.”’ 


An explanation now takes place. 
The baron accuses Wilhelm, Wil- 
helm accuses Ninfa, and refers to 
Richter for proofs, not only of her 
present, but of her previous, mis- 
conduct. Richter is fetched, and 
Otto, who for the first time is of 
use to the tale, now comes forward, 
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and relates what nobody had sus- 
pected before, viz. Richter’s passion 
for Ninfa, and her rejection of him. 
Proofs are brought which establish 
his subsequent hatred and malice. 
The leaves of the journal are shewn 
to have been addressed to Wilhelm, 
and in short all is brought to light. 
The father says solemnly, “Not a 
shadow of suspicion rests on Ninfa.” 


“¢Oh, to her! to her!’ 
Wilhelm, and was rushing away. 

‘* But the baron laid his hand on his 
son’s shoulder, and, looking severely in 
his pale, agitated face, said, with slow 
words,— 

‘** Yes, go to her and endeavour to 
make amends for what you have com- 
mitted. She will forgive you, I know 
that, though you are not worthy; for 
what woman does not forgive the worst 
errors towards her, if love for her have 
been their cause? But purify your love 
from the stains of selfishness and mis- 
trust which stick to it. Go! Ninfa isa 
pearl among women,’ ”’ 


groaned 


Wilhelm hastens home. He can 
hardly wait till the door isopened. He 
flies up stairs, finds Ninfa’s door fast- 
ened, tries it gently, knocks, knocks 
louder, receives no answer, and bursts 
it frantically open. A sad and shock- 
ing spectacle met hiseye. Ninfa lay 
there, half on the bed, half off, as if 
she had fallen in trying to reach it ; 
one hand rigidly clasped in the cur- 
tain, her feet hanging on the floor ; 
her whole person Tivid and motion- 
less as a corpse, but her large black 
eyes wide open ! 

We hasten to conclude the tra- 
gedy. A medical man iscalled. He 
declares the brain to be suffering 
from a severe shock—that she must 
have undergone long and severe 
mental anxiety. Every means are 
tried, but she lies there for three 
days—the large eyes staring wider 
and wider —then the eyelids move— 
she knows Wilhelm for one blissful 
moment, and dies. 

We should, perhaps, apologise to 
our readers for bringing thus cir- 
cumstantially before them so obso- 
lete and repudiated a thing as a broken 
heart. But they are little to be 
envied who can read Ninfa without 
some twinge of their own. Old 
faiths, too, are reviving, old truths 
returning, and we should not wonder 
to see even the doctrine of the broken 
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heart restored to belief and respect. 
The mistake has been in supposing 
the disease to be immediately fatal, 
whereas it is the distinctive character 
of all heart-complaints to dally un- 
mercifully with their victims before 
they put anend to them. Physically 
and morally a heart takes a long 
time to kill—though Ninfa’s was a 
happy exception —and it is the lin- 
gering nature of the broken heart 
which has brought upon it distrust 
and ridicule. 

As to the question of the justice 
or injustice done to the Germans by 
this picture, we must leave it, as we 
said before, to those who thoroughly 
know them, to judge. One thing is 
evident, that the author herself must 
be either so Germanised as to be 
blind to the conclusions that may be 
drawn, or that she has purposely 
intended to expose the habits and 
principles of German life. In either 
case it is plain that her opportunities 
for observation must have been 
ample, and it is difticult to suppose 
that what she knows so well she can 
altogether describe wrongly. Sctting 
aside, however, all criticism on this 
score, the great merit of the book 
consists in bringing one idea forward, 
and filling the reader irresistibly with 
it; and this is the unnatural union of 
two different characters and coun- 
tries, and the natural penalty that 
must ensue, which, from the ver 
nature of the compact, must only fall 
on the party who has already sacri- 
ficed the most. ‘That this should 
have happened to a Ninfa has made 
the suffering more acute, and the end 
more sudden, but. we see in it more 
or less the fate of every woman who 
gives up the chance of a tolerably 
bad husband of her own race for the 
certainty of an infinitely worse one 
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of another race. It matters not if 
this be called prejudice or illiberality. 
Be it so. Now that peace has re- 
moved so many outward obstructions 
to our intercourse with foreigners, 
we the more require other barriers 
between us. Some of our best 
writers for youth, Priscilla Wake- 
field, in her Travellers at Home, and 
Miss Edgeworth, in her Patronage, 
have helped to familiarise the last 
generation with the idea of foreign 
marriages, and to throw a prestige 
over foreign husbands which was quite 
unnecessary. Jor a young female 
heart has, under any circumstances, 
an appetite for sclf-devotion, which 
there is no need to foster with false 
inducements. The more it has to 
sacrifice the better it likes it. And 
the idea of having to learn his lan- 
guage, acquire his customs, live 
among his peo yle, and, in short, re- 
nounce all for him, and look to him 
alone for compensation, is a tempta- 
tion of which only older heads could 
see the fallacy. Unfortunately older 
heads have been as foolish as young 
ones, without their excuse. Parents 
have been as blind as children, and 
the last twenty years or more have 
seen numbers of precious young 
English girls consigned over thought- 
lenly to sounding titles, specious 
manners, and distant lands, whose 
subsequent fate, if the truth were 
known, would almost, without ex- 
ception, furnish a melancholy warn- 
ing both to parent and child. Mean- 
while we groan in spirit over each 
exportation of the young and the 
trusting that comes to our know- 
ledge, and the history of poor Ninfa, 
fictitious as we hope it is in fact, is 
too faithful to truth not to have given 
fresh strength to the feeling. 





* IT Owe you Nothing, Sir.” 


‘1 OWE YOU NOTHING, SIR.” 







Part I. 


THE EARL. 


Tue recess was drawing to a close. 
The countess and her daughters had 
already left for London. The earl 
remained at the castle, to give further 
directions about the estate, with no 
companion but his heir. 

To this boy’s interest the father 
was dedicating his life. He had 
watched him during ten years with 
intense anxiety. He had seen facul- 
ties of the highest order developing 
themselves in his character, and he 
resolved to train him for the service 
of the State. 

Reflecting that much of his own 
time had been consumed in the petty 
cares of a numerous tenantry, the 
earl yielded to the proposals of his 
factor, divided his estate into large 
sheep-farms, and expelled his old 
tenants. In this way, he thought, 
his son would find fewer cares to 
trouble him when he grew up, and 
more time to realise his destiny. 

The arrangements were nearly 
completed. The factor and his officials 
had been with the earl all the morn- 
ing. They were gone to eject the 
last of the tenants. The earl con- 
tinued at the writing-desk, and wrote 
as follows to his countess :— 


‘* These vile attacks, my dearest coun- 
tess, we shall scorn. The newspapers 
must minister to the insatiate malice 
against our order, which rankles in the 
breasts of the vulgar. Our apology— 
our reason, I should rather say—is to be 
found in the ways of Providence. We 
have acted in strict accordance with the 
laws which rule our race. Every where 
ignorance must give place to knowledge, 
the incapable to those who have capacity. 
The business habits, the extensive enter- 
prise, the improved skill of the Lowland 
farmers supplant the backwardness, the 
unskilfulness, the sluggishness of our 
Highland tenantry. We lament that it 
must be so. ‘he touching verses in your 
own diary express our sorrow. But the 
time was come. The law of Providence 


was to be vindicated; and our much be- 
pitied tenantry are gone to supplant those 
who are less skilful in North America, 
who again, years ago, naturally entered 
into the place of the aborigines. 





**T sometimes feel, however, as if I 
would not have cared to become the vo- 
luntary agent in the hand of Providence, 
had it not been for our beloved Noel. 
My heart leaps up when I reflect how 
my present toils will advantage him. 
Often my thoughts project into the fu- 
ture. I see our boy a leader among the 
greatest. Not a day goes past which 
does not bring some token of his greatness 
to my sight. 

‘¢ This very morning he came to me, 
as I was reading in the deep window of 
the library, and said, pointing to the bay, 
* Look there, father. I have seen the 
bay a thousand times filled with water, 
and the waves chasing each other to the 
beach. Far over on the opposite shore 
I can see the horses moving: along the 
road ; and, to the right and left, our bay 
is walled in by land. I see land wherever 
I turn. When I come from London I 
see nothing but land. I should like to 
look upon the broad ocean, father. You 
told me yesterday it is to be seen from 
Headland Crag there. Behind it you 
say the sea rolls in from America. Let 
me go up there while you are engaged 
with the factor. I will climb up by the 
shepherds’ track.’ 

‘* What a spirit, my countess! Would 
it not have been cruel to have denied 
him? I wished, indeed, to send a ser. 
vant with him, but he would not go on 
that condition. The self-relying, cou- 
rageous boy ! 

‘* While I write to you, he will be 
enjoying his reward. I well remember, 
when a boy, my first ascent of the crag. 
Up and up through the ploughed fields 
and the brown heath I clomb, until I 
reached the hard rock, rugged and bare, 
which shoots up at the summit. It was 
a worthy spectacle. Far as my eye could 
reach the sea stretched out before me, 
until it seemed to blend into the very 
heavens. I had only seen it in the bay 
before rolling from the opposite shore. 
I now beheld it sweeping away into the 
infinite; and even in my childhood I 
deemed it a glorious sight. So, doubt- 
less, does our Noel deem it at this mo- 
ment, as a new idea is taking its place in 
his mind.”’ 


He gave the letter to a domestic 
te carry to the neighbouring post- 
town, and took up the plans of his 
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estate. In vain, however, did he 
attempt to fix his mind upon the dry 
outlines: it was with Noel on the 
top of Headland Crag. 

The bell of the castle struck four 
as he was thus engaged. He had 
calculated on Noel’s return before 
this hour. A pang of uneasiness shot 
through the father’s heart. He strove 
to subdue it by his confidence in the 
boy’s energy. It would not be sub- 
dued. In two hours more the sun 
would set. Should night overtake 
the young adventurer, what mishaps 
might ensue! ‘The earl rose in rest- 
lessness. The door of the library 
opened upon a lovely lawn that swept 
down like a crescent, shaping itself 
to. the bay. A little to the left, on 
the public road, was a jutting point 
from which a view of the path over 
the crag was commanded. ‘Thither 
he bent his steps. In vain, however, 
did his eye range from top to base ; 
in vain he searched every turn of the 
footpath through his pocket-glass. 
No Noel was to be seen. <An old 
thorn stump that grew near the sum- 
mit was, for a moment, mistaken for 
the boy, and the anxious father made 
beckoning signs with his handker- 
chief. Then a solitary bush, half 
way to the base, was supposed to be 
the wearied heir resting for a little. 
Objects innumerable assumed the 
shape of Noel, but Noel himself came 
not. He was in the act of waving 
his handkerchief to one of these de- 
lusive objects, his uneasiness passing 
into fear, when he heard the approach 
of footsteps; and, turning about to 
conceal his anxiety by the assumption 
of an indifferent air, and to see what 
stranger was travelling on that lonely 
road, he beheld one of the most sin- 

lar figures he ever chanced to set 

is eyes upon. 

If our readers would fancy Samuel 
Johnson's head and shoulders perched 
upon a short, spare body, and the 
very slimmest legs—these last parti- 
culars encased in dim shepherd tartan 
—a camlet cloak suspended from the 
afore-mentioned shoulders, and an 
amphibious expression of youth and 
age over the whole, they would see 
for themselves the traveller who now 
came forward to the earl and stood 
uncovered in his presence. 

His lordship was in no mood to 
be troubled at that time, but there 
was something in the demeanour of 
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the traveller which commanded his 
attention. 

“You have business with me?” 
insinuated his lordship, as the stranger 
continued silent. ‘“ May I presume 
to know what you are ?” 

“JT was the schoolmaster of your 
late tenants,” the stranger replied. 
“ Your factor’s servants have expelled 
me this morning from my school and 
home. Iam now houseless and help- 
less. My wife and children are with 
me.” 

As he spoke he pointed to the 
weary group resting on the beach, 
looking fixedly at the earl and him- 
self. Now it was not specially ap- 
parent to the earl that the poor man 
who stood beside him was a victim 
to the policy which he had been pur- 
suing of late on his estate. Between 
the effects of that policy on his old 
tenantry, and the policy itself, he had 
drawn a sufficient veil, so that he 
could look at the one without being 
self-accusingly troubled about the 
other. He, - Bee ay listened to the 
statement which had just been made, 
as a formal judge would to a pas- 
sionate plea of “ Not Guilty,” with 
an almost entire indifference arising 
out of the conviction that such things 
must necessarily occur. And yet the 
earl was not a bad man. He was 
simply one who looked upon human 
life from the position of an earldom. 
In the very philosophy which bred 
this indifference, there was an ele- 
ment which the sight of the wearied 
wife and children was exactly fitted 
to bring into action. We saw in 
his letter to the countess that he con- 
sidered himself as an agent in the 
hand of Providence when he was ex- 
pelling his unskilful tenantry. Ona 
similar ground he held that his order 
was the natural custudier and the ap- 
pointed dispenser of the charities of 
Providence. Hence a few months 
before he had hurried down from par- 
liament to sit as chairman at a county 
meeting, called to consider the case of 
the poor, and had made speeches which 
were circulated as the very cream 
and essence of benevolence. And 
hence, also, as if the action were the 
irresistible effect of the sight he was 
directed to, he drew a sovereign from 
his purse and held it out to the 
houseless teacher. 

To his utter amazement, the teacher 


put the hand which held out the 
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gratuity from him, and said, with 
great 2, an 

“ My lord, I did not come to beg 
your charity. God has endowed me 
with knowledge, and I desire to im- 
part it.” 

A frown crept over the earl’s brow. 

The schoolmaster continued,— 

“ T have applied for two schools, 
and have been unsuccessful. I have 
no certificates. They who could 
best tell my worth or want of worth 
are far out on the sea. Your factor 
never heard of me. I have no man 
to speak for me. So I have come to 
your lordship. Your lordship’s in- 
fluence may procure me a school 
which is vacant on your neighbour's 
estate.” 

* You have come in a wrong spi- 
rit,” replied the earl, dropping the 
rejected sovereign back into his 
purse; “and, besides, you have come 
to one who knows you not. Icannot 
promise you my influence.” 

The last sentence was uttered in 
an irritated tone, and the speaker 
was turning ap 4 to be quit of the 
applicant, when the latter said,— 

“If I have spoken rudely, my 
lord, pardon me. Indeed, I did not 
purpose todo so. Yet I have been 
sorely tried this day. “I beg you, for 
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my family’s sake, not to withhold 
the favour I ask.” 

The earl made no reply. 

The teacher waited for a moment, 
and then resumed, in a half soliloquy, 
for the hope of effecting his purpose 
was fading away,— 

“ T was trusting to your influence, 
my lord. I did not think it would 
have been refused. I thought I de- 
served it, to some extent. My father 
and my father’s father were tenants 
under yourancestors. I have taught 
the children of your tenantry. My 
lord——” 

“ T cannot help you, sir; I cannot 
help you,” interrupted the earl, 
turning full round and confronting 
the poor teacher. “ Your father and 
your father’s father I did not know. 
I do not know their son. If you 
taught the children of my tenantry, 
they would, doubtless, pay you for 
your work. You deserve nothing 
at my hands. I am not bound to 
you. I owe you nothing, sir,—no- 
thing.” 

So saying, his lordship strode away 
to rouse the castle servants to the 
search for Noel, and left the school- 
master standing in the middle of the 
road. 


Parr II. 


THE TEACHER. 


In a mean hovel, built by the 
farmers of the preceding generation 
on a — of land which could, by 
no skill of husbandry known to them, 
be turned to any other account, the 
man who was treated with so 
much contempt by the earl had kept 
a school since he was a boy. There, 
three miles from the spot on which 
he now stood, he had taught, with a 
loving and willing heart, the children 
of the ejected tenantry. He was a 
thoughtful, simple soul, who knew 
little of the world in which the earl 
moved. At this particular time, too, 
he was sickly. And the haughty 
words stung his heart, and brought 
the tear into his eye. 

“ He owes me nothing!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I did not say he 
did. I never till now thought he 
did. I-sought his help as a favour, 
not asadebt. Yet, now I think, he 


did owe it to me. God help my 
family! Our trust is not in princes, 
nor in men’s sons.” 

He repressed his emotion, however, 
as well as he could, and returned to 
his wearied and houseless com- 
panions. ‘They were all weeping. 
They had seen the earl turning away, 
and guessed the result. Three 
children clung. around the mother. 
The youngest did not understand the 
cause of the sorrow, but wept because 
the rest were weeping. 

A word about the teacher's wife. 
She was a true helper, and right 
noble soul, Her mind was firmer, 
more capacious than her husband’s. 
She had stayed up his sinking spirits 
when the probability of their present 
circumstances first darkened their 
minds; and now, in the actual cir- 
cumstances, she was not wanting in 
either words or deeds of hope. Her 
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grief gave way speedily to a better 
ecling. 

“ Let us not fail to hope, Duncan,” 
she said; “I feel assured that your 
application will be attendell to. God 
will provide for you aschool. We 
must hasten forward to the town, 
night is drawing on.” 

Shall we tell our readers that the 
whole family knelt down upon the 
beach, and committed their way to 
that Being whose ear is ever open to 
the cry of the afflicted ? When they 
rose, the father slung the youngest 
child in a plaid upon his breast, the 
mother bound a little bundle of 
valuables upon her back, each took 
one of the two elder children by the 
hand, and thus they resumed their 
journey. 

Their road lay along the shore of 
the castle bay, and then round the 
peak, and along the other base of 
the headland,which Noel had ascended 
that morning. As they passed the 
castle, they saw the earl and his do- 
mestics bustling and running about 
in great alarm. Ignorant of the 
cause, the poor teacher could not 
help recalling the bitter words which 
his lordship had spoken, and thus 
addressed his wife,— 

“T think, Rachel, that my ill- 
requited toils among his tenantry 
might have engaged him to a little 
interest in our future welfare.” 

* At all events, Duncan,” the wife 
replied, “he owed you an apology— 
kind words, at least—for the rude- 
ness of his factor’s men to us this 
day. Yes,” she continued, with a dash 
of indignation glowing in her face, 
“he owed you help, he owed you 
sympathy, he owed you justice. He 
was bound to you, to me, to these 
little ones, by our very sorrow, even 
if it had not been caused by himself.” 

But either her indignation or her 
grief, or both together, choked her 
utterance, and she said no more. 
Duncan did not venture to reply. 
In truth, he was unable. The wrong 
which had been done to him was at 
present hidden from his view by his 
anxiety about the future. He could 
not yet define it or utter it. It lay 
dumb within him in the deep re- 
cesses of grief and fear. With Ra- 
chel it was different ; she clearly saw 
the thought which her husband only 
dimly felt. Although she continued 
silent, the thought was working in 
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her soul. Her flushed face, her 
quickening . steps, indicated how 
clearly she apprehended the injustice 
of the earl’s reply. 

“ Proud earl that he is!” she ex- 
claimed within her own mind, “ with 
all his greatness he does not know 
how sacred isa human home. What 
other earl, what other earthly dig- 
nitary, what human heart, so cruel as 
to have acted as he and his have 
done! He said, ‘I do not know you 
—I owe you nothing, you incon- 
siderable boor on my estate!’ The 
man was wrong, proud peer! who 
taught thee so to speak. A better 
than thou did not refuse to know us, 
and to help as well. Morning and 
evening He came to our solitary 
home. He came to us with life, 
with bread, with reason, with family 
ties, with words from His Father's 
bosom. He calls us no longer ser- 
vants, but friends. Are His friends 
to be so despised ?—Refused the cup 
of cold water? Sin lies at thy door, 
my lord!” 

Again, however, the current of her 
thoughts was interrupted. Duncan 
and the children were standing still. 
They had at length reached the ex- 
tremity of the headland. The weary 
bend of the bay in which the castle 
stood had been travelled, and they 
were now prepared to wind round to 
the other base of the crag, which ran 
along the shore of the open sea, and 
skirted the road that led to the town. 

Why are they pausing here? 
What las rooted them so to the 
ground? They cannot hide from 
themselves that night is hasting u 
behind them. Yet there they stand, 
gazing right across the mouth of the 
bay, and far over into the level coun- 
try beyond. A column of smoke is 
rising against the eastern sky in the 
distance. The wind heaves it to a 
side for a moment, then breaks it 
near the ground, and bright flames 
issue out beneath. Duncan and his 
family are again in tears. Rachel 
was the first to speak,— 

“ The home where our babes were 
born! So—Duncan——” 

She could say no more. House 
and school were in flames. The 
officials of the “agent of Providence” 
were burning them as worthless, and 
their late possessors had unexpectedly 
chanced to turn towards the painful 
sight. 
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Mournfully they withdrew their 
gaze, and resumed their journey. In 
a few minutes they had doubled the 
cape of the crag, and the chill breath 
of the open sea beyond came up 
sorely against the faces of thechildren. 

“ The sea is gathering for a storm, 
Rachel,” said the teacher. 
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* Let us mend our steps, children,” 
replied the mother; “we have to 
reach that spire shining far before us 
ere we rest.” 

The sea rolled in heavily on their 
left. On their right, sloping up from 
the road, arose the northern face of 
Headland Crag. 


Part III. 


THE HEIR. 


We return to the castle for a mo- 
ment. The earl had ceased to think 
of his encounter with the teacher. 
Noel’s continued absence filled him 
with alarm, and shut out every other 
thought. 

An instant search was determined 
on. The earl himselfand four domes- 
tics, with dogs and torches, set out for 
the shepherds’ track. Others were 
directed to separate and ascend the 
hill from different points, hallooing 
at every step; then to meet the 
earl and his companions upon the 
highest ridge, to consider how the 
should continue the search, if still 
unsuccessful. ‘The level beams of 
the sun were resting on the summit 
of the crag as they set out, warning 
them to lose no time. 

It never occurred to the earl that 
Noel had been tempted to descend 
the crag by the northern side. Yet 
so it was. When the boy had clam- 
bered to the summit and obtained 
the wished-for sight, a further long- 
ing and curiosity drew him down to 
the shore which lay beneath. With 
all the thoughtlessness of a head- 
strong boy he yielded to the long- 
ing, and found himself in another 
hour standing on a solitary shore at 
the base of that height which had 
taken him three hours to climb from 
the castle bay. 

While he stood, his eye caught a 
ship in the distance, running before 
the wind with all her canvass set. 
Noel was in raptures. All the coaches 
he had ever seen were nothing com- 
pared with this. Sailing- boats of 
every shape were glorious in his 
eyes. Ile gazed, he followed, he 
fairly ran. The sane longing which 
led him to descend the hill, impelled 
him after the sailing vessel. Along 
the shore he ran, until he was tho- 
roughly tired, keeping his eye fixed 


on the ship as long as it remained in 
sight. When he bethought himself 
of home, he was far from the beaten 
footpath by which he had crossed. 
Struggling with weariness and hun- 
er, he slowly retraced his steps. 
zate in the afternoon he had once 
more reached the entrance to the 
track. He looked upwards: the hill 
rose above him dark with gathering 
shadows; to his view now nearly 
thrice the height which it appeared 
in the morning from the castle win- 
dows. Dismay and weariness over- 
— him. He sat down on the 
each to rest, and soon fell asleep, 
his head resting upon an old grey 
stone. 

While he slept the tide began to 
turn. The sea rolled towards his 
resting-place, the waves broke within 
a few paces of his feet: a fierce wind 
came riding on their back. 

He was sleeping within tide-mark, 
but had providentially lain down 
upon a swell ofsand. The waves were 
girdling him more closely, but he 
was still above their reach. Yet all 
the more terrible did his condition 
seem when he awoke and saw that 
his couch of sand was surrounded by 
the waters. One cry of intense 
agony burst from his lips. He heard 
the storm howling in the air. He 
felt the waves dashing at his feet. 
Behind, before, the path was closed. 

“Father! father! father!” he cried, 
and alternately leaped and cowered 
down with fear. The sun had sunk, 
but there was still light enough to 
discern objects on the hill. With a 
child’s hope he continued to call 
upon his father, although no living 
thing was to be seen from top to 
base. 

Suddenly a light glanecad over the 
ridge. Another, and another! The 
hill top seemed on fire. Noel could 
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discern figures within the light, and 
instinctively knew that they were 
the people of the castle. He re- 
doubled his cries. 

“T am here! Iamhere! Iam here!” 

No human cry could reach so 
high. The heavy beat of the thun- 
dering sea was heard but faintly by 
the earl and his domestics on the 


7 
They, however, resolved to de- 
scend. The earl was bewildered, 
and knew not what to think. His 
mind ran on pitfalls, and wild beasts, 
and cold, and hunger, and every 
ssible evil, but that which engird- 
ed his beloved Noel. With the 
speel of huntsmen they descended, 
darting hither and thither into every 
nook, searching every bush and 
brake in their way. Noel beheld 
their torches flashing nearer. Le 
felt also behind him the might of 
approaching waters. His cries con- 
tinued to mingle with the blast. 

Our readers have heard the loud- 
est storm sinking into a momentary 
lull. They have listened to the noise 
of the tempest receding to gather 
new strength. In such a lull the 
voice of Noel at length pierced up- 
ward to his father’s ears. Some dim 
image of the actual condition of his 
boy glanced into the father’s mind. 
Ile and his domestics, hallooing for 
Noel’s sake, and waving their torches, 
hurried down toward the shore. Yet 
in vain they had hurried, if the de- 
liverance of the boy had depended 
upon them. 

The tide was fairly upon him. 
The waves were already dashing 
over his fect. A few moments more 
and he must have been swept away. 
He could no longer cry. Terror now 
mastered him and struck him dumb. 
Ile saw the black waves hurrying 
past him on either side: the howl of 
the mighty wind sounded through 
his heart: he was about to sink 
through fear and exhaustion, and 
abandon himself to the tide, when he 
felt himself lifted from the sand and 
borne through the darkness and the 
waters in the arms of a human 
being. 

Twice his deliverer was over- 
thrown by the rush of the waves 
rolling to the shore. With firm 
clasp he was still enabled to hold 
the child and recover his footing. 

At that moment the earl and his 
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people sprang from the shepherds’ 
a9 Ther en about in all direc- 
tions, hallooing the boy’s name. Some 
of them leaped down upon the beach. 
A woman and three children were 
gazing into the sea with the greatest 
agitation. 

“ Help! help!” cried the woman: 
“he is there !—in—save my husband 
and the caild!” 

Before the men could comprehend 
her meaning, they beheld a man 
bearing a child aloft struggling to- 
wards the shore. Nearer, nearer. 
His burden is safe! He himself sinks 
exhausted into the arms of the wo- 
man. 

Noel rushed into his father’s arms, 
and clasped him again and again. A 
few words sufficed to explain his 
danger and his unexpected deliver- 
ance. The earl turned to thank the 
brave being to whom he owed so 
much. He found him still leaning 
on the woman's breast; and mani- 
fested the tenderest sympathy. 

“My benefactor, my friend, my 
brother, how shall I ever repay you ? 
Come with us to the castle. Accept 
this purse. In wh«t way can I assist 
you, or pay the debt you have so 
generously laid me under ?” 

He was going on in this somewhat 
incoherent style, when the man lifted 
up his face from his wife’s bosom 
and answered, in tones which the 
earl too well remembered,— 

“My lord, you owe me nothing. 
I have but done my duty.” 

It was our teacher. ‘he screams 
of the heir caught his ears too, in 
that momentary lull of the storm. 
Giving the child to Rachel, he had 
ventured through the surge, and was 
enabled to do the deed we have 
described. 

We will not attempt to describe 
the mingled feelings of the earl. The 
liveliest gratitude struggled pain- 
fully within him beneath the pres- 
sure of Duncan's proud retort. To 
this man he had spoken rudely but 
a few hours before. He was now 
bound to him eternally. Once and 
again he proffered his thanks, and 
renewed his offers of hospitality and 
help. The pride of the teacher step- 
ped between, and waved his lord- 
ship's help away. 

“This morning,” said the earl, 
“you asked a favour at my hands. 
May Inow offer what I then refused ?” 
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“ My lord, you owe me nothing— 
nothing, my lord. Rachel, let us 
hasten on our way.” 

Rachel had listened with eager- 
ness all the while. She would not 
have spoken in the earl’s presence if 
her name had not been mentioned. 
She knew her husband's pride of 
heart: she knew how deeply he had 
cause to feel the conduct of the earl’s 
officials. But now the circumstances 
were changed. ‘The peer was asking 
what the teacher had to bestow. 

“Duncan,” she said, “have you 
forgotten that God has bound the 
human race together in bonds of mu- 
tual debt? Each one owes some- 
thing to every other, and to all. 
Whatever God has given to one, 
which he has not given to all, is 
ziven to be returned to the brother- 

ood of earth. Our gifts, our goods, 
our affections,—whatever we have 
which others have not, we must look 
upon as due tothem. Did you not 
look upon yourself as debtor to the 
children you taught, to me, to these 
little ones? Is not this your own 
beloved doctrine? Will you refuse 
to acknowledge it now.? Owe you 


not to this earl the acceptance of his 


thanks and help ?” 
These words were uttered slowly 
to an unwilling ear. But they broke 
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down the proud spirit, and accom- 
plished their end. 

“Enough, Rachel. I have acted 
sinfully. My lord, bear with a man 
vexed and irritated by the unusual 
events of this day. accept your 
kind offer; and will gladly return 
with you to the castle, and renew 
my request to-morrow.” 

The earl was touched. He had 
learned a lesson this day which at 
once humbled and exalted him. 
With a truer feeling towards his 
brother man than had ever stirred 
in his bosom hitherto, he replied,— 

“Duncan, I will more than grant 
your request. You shall abide on 
our estate, and be provided there 
with a school worthy of you.” 

He was as good as his word. A 
handsome school was built for Dun- 
can within a mile from the castle. 
Better days dawned on him and his 
brave Rachel. On looking back he 
felt that he had been truly led by a 
way he knew not, not merely to im- 
proved circumstances, but to clearer 
apprehensions of the duty which 
man every where owes to man. Ile 
never ceased to impress on his own 
children that a poor man may be as 
proud as a peer, and as inconsider- 
ately withhold what he owes to his 
titled brother. 


THE LAST HOME, 


Oren once more, thou Tomb! 
Unclose thy gates of gloom, 


Lift up that 


assy lid 


Under the which we hid 
Youth at his zenith height, 
And Infancy in morn’s twilight, 

A little while gone by. 


After the young it is full time to die 

For him who groaneth with disease and age ; 
Withhold no longer his last heritage ; 

For these spent limbs there is wide space in thee, 
Dark antechamber of eternity ! 


Open again, thou Tomb! 

Fling Back thy gates of gloom, 

And take with this brief solemn rite 

Our dead into thy moonless night. 

He hath seen youth and its ecstatic pleasures, 
Midlife —its calculating measures, 
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Old age —its torpid self-concentred quiet. 
(So rarely men come nigh it !) 
He hath had parents-—they are dead long syne; 
Sisters and brothers—a fair spreading line ; 
He hath had children—sons that were as gleams 
Of beauty caught from old Hellenic dreams— 
Children soon scattered and fate-stricken ; 
He hath had friends, but they have all waxed cold, 
Fain to desert the sick and old, 
For worldly friendships fail when worldly troubles thicken. 
So the felled oak comes toppling to the ground, 
Its crashing branches make the woods resound ; 
But the scathed trunk, the gnarled and hollow shell, 
Sinks gently down, nor shakes the hyacinth bell. 
Thus with fight whisper sank the old man’s breath, 
And, save deep silence, nought revealed us Death. 


Open once more, thou Tomb ! 
Thou whom no hopes illume, 
Of glad re-issue to the lightsome day, 
Of friends rejoined, of discords tuned away, 
Of sins repented, or of restitution made, 
Or aught the concave heavens o’ershade. 
Kingdom of nothingness to us art thou, 
Plot ‘neath the willow bough : 
No voice of comfort answers from thy dust, 
Ah, not in thee we trust! 
Ah, not in thee, sad grave ! 
Where weeping willows wave, 
Downward to earth their pendant branches casting ; 


Emblem how we unto the sod are hasting, 
Though we forget life’s end,— 
Forget that not a foe, but dearest friend 
And kindliest rescuer of man, is Death, 
When God receives our breath, 
Meekly surrender'd to his promised love, 
To be restored in happiness above. 


Boast not, thou tyrant Tomb! 

In thy pervading gloom ; 
Since all thou holdest is the wither’d rind, 
The seedling soul floats forth upon the wind, 
And thickly fruiting on an unseen shore 
Sheds nourishment or poison evermore. 
As it is planted so shall it upspring, 
Evil shall ripen from the evil thing : 
But the good grafts, the Lord’s selected few, 
Shall stretch abroad and ever flower anew, 
To highest stars their crested summits rise, 
And feel no limit but the boundless skies. 
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. LATHOM HOUSE, AND THE STANLEY FAMILY. 


Latuom ILouss, seated ona flat, boggy 
tract of land, and encompassed by a 
wall of two yards in thickness, was, in 
days of yore, as strong a domestic 
fortress as any armed host might in- 
vest, or general view in silent despair. 
On the wall above mentioned were 
raised nine towers, each of them 
planted with six pieces of ordnance, 
so mounted as to enfilade the coun- 
try, and command every approach. 
A moat, twenty-four feet in breadth 
and six in depth, surrounded this 
strong wall, between which and the 
grass was a row of palisades. From 
the centre of the house rose the 
Eagle Tower, surmounting the whole 
edifice, and connected, in the remem- 
brance of the first owners of the 
heritage, with a tale of no common 
interest. On each side of the gate- 
house, at the entrance of the first 
court, frowned a strong tower, and in 
these, in time of siege, were stationed 
the best marksmen to harass the 
assailants. Thus stood Lathom House 
in the days of its first owners, the De 
Fitz-Henrys, or De Lathoms, when 
an incident is said to have occurred, 
which, whether real or imaginary, 
seems to be worth describing. 
Robert de Fitz-Henry, in the time 
of the Plantagenets, first adopted the 
surname of Lathom, from his place of 
residence. His descendant, Sir Tho- 
mas Lathom, in the reign of Henry 
IV., enjoyed, with one alloy, that 
inheritance. No son promised to 
prolong the family honours, which 
were vested in the fair young Isabel, 
the heiress of all his broad lands, for 
whose favour knight and noble hum- 
bly proffered suit. One day, how- 
ever, as Sir Thomas and his lady 
were walking in their = at Lathom, 
they were startled by loud cries; 
the place was solitary, but in no 
direction could they perceive any 
object. They soon, however, dis- 
covered that an eagle had its nest in 
that secluded spot, and on searching 
theeyrie, an infant, iv rich swaddling- 
clothes, was found lying unharmed 
within its warm enclosure. Sir Tho- 
mas and Lady Lathom were not 
devoid of the superstitions of the 
day, and they had its pious charity, 


too. The foundling was a boy ; they 
adopted him, and, bestowing on him 
the name of Lathom, intended, it is 
said, to leave him heir to that estate. 
So far goes Tradition, but Reason 
steps in, and dispels a portion of the 
romance. Sir Thomas, it appears, 
owned a base-born son, whom he 
was desirous to introduce into his 
lineage. He, therefore, had the in- 
fant conveyed to that spot, where, by 
an appointed “ chance,” if one may so 
speak, he and his lady walked just 
when the child was deposited, as if 
dropped from the eagle's nest, in a 
safe, retired nook. Sir Thomas ma- 
naged his part well. Ie pointed out 
to his dutiful and credulous wife the 
hand of a Higher Power in this 
event, and suggested the propriety of 
rearing the little stranger as their 
heir, Lady Lathom—excellent Mrs. 
Shandy as she was—assented, and 
the child was brought up in all the 
odour of legitimacy. He was christ- 
ened Oskately, and, at the usual age, 
knighted by Edward III. He as- 
sumed, too, for his crest, an eagle 
flying from a child which it had left 
uninjured on the ground; “the fic- 
tions of romance” being, as old Collins 
observes, “ sufficient for the whimsi- 
cal distinctions” of heraldry. (Pro- 
fanely does he speak!) So far Isabel 
Lathom ran a narrow chance of being 
treated with injustice, but Conscience 
interfered. Sir Thomas, before his 
death, acknowledged this son to be 
illegitimate; and, having endowed 
him with certain manors, bequeathed 
to Isabel the greater portion of his 
possessions, and amongst them La- 
thom House. 

And now, how did the Stanley 
family profit by all this? Who 
were they? Whence came they? 
How comported they themselves in 
all the various stages of their great- 
ness—in its dawn—in its zenith ? 

They flourished in Plantagenet 
times by the appellation of Audleigh, 
or Audley ; the younger branch took 
the name of Stanleigh, or Stanley, 
from a Moorland Manor in Stafford- 
shire, with which they were en- 
dowed ; and one of these, a valiant 
follower of our most valiant Edward 
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III, won by his gallantry in the 
lists, the love of the heiress of the 
De Fitz-Henrys. Thus passed the 
wide domains of Lathom with the 
Lordship of Man into the sion 
of the dustrious house which still 
retains the former; but which con- 
veyed the latter as a woman’s dower 
to the house of Athole, that it might 
be surrendered to the English crown 
for the sum of 70,0001. 

It were long to tell the gradual 
progress of this great family in ho- 
nours, wealth, and fame. One in- 
terruption to it happened in the dark 
reign of Henry VII., when, despite 
his services at Bosworth field, Sir 
William Stanley, not of Lathom but 
of Holt Castle, Cheshire, lost his head 
on the scaffold for an idle speech. 
But it was, in truth, Sir William 
Stanley's great wealth that moved 
the jealousy of the hard-hearted, 
Sandi handel: monarch ; for, says Lord 
Bacon, in his Life of Henry VIL, 
Sir W. Stanley was the richest sub- 
ject for value in the kingdom, “ and 
for his revenue in land and fee, it 
was 3000/. a-year old rent, a very 
great matter in those times.” How- 
ever, he was courageous enough to 
believe, and I am apt to agree with 
him, that Perkin Warbeck was no 
impostor, a conclusion which Henry's 
very precautions seem to authorise ; 
for ere he dispersed his band of spies 
throughout the kingdom, he caused 
them, says Lord Bacon, “to be 
solemnly cursed at Paul's Cross,” in 
order to destroy any impression that 
these lofty-minded men were hon- 
oured with royal patronage. 

Thomas Stanley, the first earl of 
Derby, was a great man in great 
times, being the brother-in-law of 
Neville earl of Warwick, the King- 
maker, and the friend of Hastings. 
The loyal servant of Edward iV., 
he loved, for that monarch’s sake, 
the fair and ill-starred boy his suc- 
cessor, whose fate is but dimly sha- 
dowed in the chronicles of that 

riod. For his sake—that of the 

fth Edward— Stanley encountered 
the hatred of Richard III. The 
tragedy of Hastings’ death is fa- 
sills to every one. Who, indeed, 
can forget it that remembers the 
Jane Shore of Miss O'Neill? that 
powerful, passionate, and finished 
acting, which gave even to the irre- 
solute Hastings’ fate so deep an in- 
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terest. The night before the death 
of Hastings, a dream visited the 
slumbers of his friend Stanley. He 
instantly informed Hastings of it, 
and begged him to fly from the scene 
of peril. But Hastings was imprac- 
ticable. On the following day he 
was seized at the council board of 
the Tower, and his head struck off ; 
whilst Stanley with difficulty esca 
the blow of a halbert aimed at him. 
The portentous dream was mourn- 
fully recalled, and the rash incredu- 
lity of Hastings censured; for “a 
boar” (I quote from the authority of 
Sir Thomas More), “ with his tusks 
had” (in Stanley's dream) “so razed 
them both that the blood ran about 
their shoulders.” Stanley escaped 
with a short imprisonment, and mar- 
ried soon afterwards the justly cele- 
brated Margaret Beaufort, the mother 
of Henry VIL., and the foundress of 
Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges in the 
University of Cambridge; and it be- 
came Stanley’s fate to pluck the 
crown from the brow of the usurper 
Richard, as he lay dead on the 
field of Bosworth, and to place it 
on the head of another usurper, 
namely, his own step-son, of pious 
and avaricious memory. 

“ Whereupon,” writes Arthur Col- 
lins, with solemn emphasis, “ he was 
advanced to the dignity of an earl, 
by the title of Earl of Derby ;” and 
he went on flourishing and accumu- 
lating dignities and wealth until the 

ear 1504, when he was buried in 
3urscough Priory, adjacent to La- 
thom, having provided his tomb—the 
fashion in those days—with a perpe- 
tual remembrance to be prayed for. 

Of this Sir Thomas there is still 
®& memento at Knowsley in a portrait 
of a stern man in black, wearing a 
George. He left a goodly band of 
sons and daughters, of whom the 
former maintained the valiant cha- 
racter of the house. 

I pass over a track of smaller stars, 
just here and there noting down 
some one orb of peculiar brilliancy. 
By way of instance, bear with 
me, ye hasty readers, whilst I 
dwell for one brief page or so on 
the virtues of Edward, earl of Der- 
by, in Elizabeth’s days, one of her 
privy council, and so chosen, not- 
withstanding that he had served her 
royal sister,—a rare instance of that 
Tudor penetration, which might 
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well be called kingcraft, an | which 
the Stuarts never possessed — the 
liberal selfishness of employing su- 

rior men, even though their ta- 
ents had formerly been engaged 
in the service of a foe. ‘This 
nobleman — to have been a 
pattern of all the lordly virtues. 
“ His greatness supported his good- 
ness, and his goodness endeared his 
greatness. His great birth put him 
above all private respect, but his 
great soul never above public service. 
Indeed, he repaired, by ways thrifty 
yet noble, what his family had im- 
paired by neglect.” 

It happened, unluckily for the 
Stanleys, that they claimed kindred 
with the blood-royal. This was 
through the Nevilles, the King- 
maker's family, the Lady Eleanor 
Neville, or Alianore, having married 
the first Earl of Derby. Now Lady 
Eleanor was aunt to the Princess 
Anne, the consort of Richard III. 
Wo seemed to betide all of that race. 
Still their hearts were loyal, their 
fidelity incorrupt; but their fate was 
adverse. Ferdinando, fifth earl of 
Derby, became the victim, though 
not the dupe, of certain political in- 
trigues, the agent of which was one 
Hlesket, a Jesuit, who tempted him, 
but in vain, to assume the title of 
king. The youth was wise, and re- 
jected that counsel. He was, how- 
ever, threatened by Hesket with 
sudden death if he disclosed the plot, 
—nay, even if he hesitated to give 
his compliance toit. ‘The high spirit 
of the Stanleys rebelled at this me- 
nace. Ferdinando gave information, 
and Hesket was apprehended; but 
the young earl’s doom was sealed 
from that moment. 

He did not expire suddenly ; no, his 
anguish was prolonged. Cruel pains 
tormented his numbered days, dark 
vomitings tortured the ill-fated peer. 
I abstain from sundry particularities 
given by Camden, as being more fit 
for a post mortem narrative than for 
a work like this. But I must 
needs recount, though with horror, 
that even after his dead body was 
rolled in searcloth, and wrapped in 
lead, “there ran such corrupt and 
stinking humours that no man could 
for a long time come near the place 
of his burial.” These are old Cam- 
den's po words. Alas, poor Fer- 
dinando! could not even pious affec- 
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tion shed its dews »pon thy hearse ? 
And it was, after all, domestic trea- 
son that destroyed him ; for his gen- 
tleman of the horse fled on his ill- 
ness, and taking the earl’s best horse 
—not content with the small feat of 
murdering him—was heard of no 
more. 

An attempt was indeed made to 
prove that the earl died from the 
power of witchcraft; and a poor old 
woman, suspected of being a witch, 
and told to say the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, said it well; but being 
conjured in the name of Jesus that, 
if she had bewitched his honour, she 
should be able to say the same, she 
could never get over that clause, 
“Forgive us our trespasses,”— not 
even though it was repeated to her. 
Another poor old crone was found 
mumbling something in a corner of 
his honour’s chamber, but what, God 
knoweth. 

I pass over Ferdinando’s immediate 
descendants, to hail the hero of the 
civil wars, the husband of the great 
defender of Lathom. 

James, seventh earl of Derby, 
succeeded his father in 1642. How 
discriminative is the character of this 
nobleman, as given by Clarendon! 
“ Tie was a man of great honour and 
clear’ courage; and all his defects 
and misfortunes proceeded from his 
having lived so little time among his 
equals, that he knew not which was the 
source of all the ill that befell him, 
having thereby drawn such preju- 
dice against him from persons of in- 
ierior quality, who yet thought them- 
selves too good to be contemned, that 
they pursued him to death.” 

His life was indeed a tragedy, yet 
it commenced in high prosperity, 
and in the possession of that dearest 
of earthly blessings, a wife suitable 
in birth and character. Charlotte de 
la ‘T'remouille, countess of Derby, 
was the daughter of Claude de la 
Tremouille, duc de Thouars, and of 
the Lady Charlotte, daughter of 
William, the first prince of Orange, 
and of Charlotte de Bourbon his 
wife. Such was the descent of the 
justly celebrated countess; and she 
inherited the valour and judgment 
of her ancestor of the House of 
Orange. 

At a very early age Charlotte de 
la Tremouille was united to the earl, 
and their union was truly propitious 
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—mutual affection, congeniality of 
character, immense wealth, high re- 
putation, were their blessings. “To 
these were added, in due time, the 
felicity of children, both numerous 
and promising. “This marvellous 
picture,” observes a modern writer, 
“ of almost superhuman felicity, was 
doomed to be torn in pieces and scat- 
tered to the winds, by the accursed 
demon of faction and rebellion.” 

Beauty, as far as we can judge by 
the portrait of Vandyke, preserved 
in the family collection, was not the 
attribute of the illustrious Char- 
lotte. She is represented by the 
matchless pencil as fat and clumsy, 
with ordinary features, except the 
eye, which, though at first sight it 
may appear sleepy, has a mine of 
thought buried beneath those over- 
hanging lashes. Dressed according 
to the custom of the day, her hair in 
slender ringlets, a rich pearl in her 
ear, a single row round her neck, 
her dress of white satin, with full- 
hanging sleeves trimmed with several 
rows of large pearls, and fastened by 
a brooch of rich gems, one looks in 
vain for that aristocratic bearing to 
which the descendant of a Bourbon 
seems entitled even by birth. There 
is, it must be confessed, more of the 
Dutch than of the French genealogy, 
expressed in the form and features 
of Charlotte de la Tremouille. 

Her husband, on the other hand, 
bore that impress of high birth which 
it is scarcely possible to define, but 
which we feel by daily experience to 
exist. His brow was indeed low, 
and his long hair fell over it so as to 
shroud it; but his eyes are full of 
animation, the nose is fine and well 
formed, the mouth, surmounted by 
a slight moustache, is expressive of 
much sweetness. He is depicted, also 
by Vandyke, in a suit of armour, 
over which his long locks, scarcely 
curled, flow freely. 

The earl had been little known 
until he appeared before the world 
in his military character. Ile passed 
the first years of his happy marriage 
in a princely privacy, superintend- 
ing the various establishments of 
his father in the Isle of Man, and 
attending to the morals of a po- 

ulation who owned the Earls of 
Yerby as their kings, and hon- 
omel them with a filial affection. 
His leisure from these momentous 
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pursuits was spent in literature and 
philosophy; and among other pro- 
ductions, his “ History of the Isle of 
Man,” preserved in the Desiderata 
Curiosa, is still valued. Not long, 
however, after his accession to the 
title, he was called by his duty to 
his sovereign into the field. The 
motto, “ Sans changer,” anciently 
adopted by the elder branch of the 
Stanleys, was not falsified by this 
valiant man. He was among the 
first of the nobility to raise forces 
for the king, the first to attend the 
summons of the monarch—never to 
desert that cause whilst life re- 
mained. 

He was at Lathom when intelli- 
gence was brought to him that a de- 
sign was formed to take the Isle of 
Man: he hastened thither. Throw- 
ing into his house at Lathom a few 
soldiers, and collecting such arms 
and ammunition as he could, he left 
it for ever. : 

His countess and her children re- 
mained behind; and scarcely had 
Lord Derby reached the Isle of Man, 
when she heard that her house would 
be attacked—she feared, by a sud- 
den assault. Her soldiers were raw, 
inexperienced countrymen, but they 
were faithful ; and among her gar- 
rison there was a Captain Farmer, a 
veteran officer, trained to war in that 
famous school, the Low Countries. 

Lady Derby having discerned his 
merit, made him major of the house ; 
and placed under his command six 
captains, chosen from among the gen- 
tlemen of her household. Under these, 
again, were the common soldiers 
listed, trained by them and instructed. 
These preparations were skilfully con- 
cealed, and such was the fidelity of her 
household, that when the enemy ap- 
proached they had no idea of any 
other forces than her own servants 
being within the house. 

On the 28th of February, 1644, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, willing, per- 
haps, to spare the unfortunate coun- 
tess the horrors of a siege, desired a 
conference. She consented. He was 
received in the great hall of La- 
thom. As he entered the first court, 
the wary general was struck by the 
appearance of what seemed a con- 
siderable force. Not only the main 
guard occupied the first court, but 
men were ranged in open sight, on 
the tops ofthe walls, and on the towers, 
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in such a manner as to appear more 
numerous than they really were. 

This was done by the advice of 
Captain Farmer, not only to prevent 
a surprise, but to intimidate the 
enemy by the appearance of strength, 
for the army which besieged Lathom 
amounted to 4000 men. Sir Thomas, 
and agentleman of quality whoaccom- 
panied him, were received with a lofty 
courtesy. But when he offered terms, 
the lady required a month’s delay to 
consider ofthem. “ Nota day's,” was 
the reply, and Fairfax departed. 

He was still uncertain whether to 
commence a regular siege, or to at- 
tempt to take the place by storm ; but 
he was deceived by a mean negotiation 
between one of his own officers and 
the chaplain of the house, into the 
belief that the countess had no store 
of provisions. He, therefore, decided 
on a siege: for fourteen days hostili- 
ties were delayed—then, supposing 
that her supplies were exhausted, 
he summoned the countess to sur- 
render. The answer, sent by a trum- 
peter, was worthy of the heroine who 
penned it. It was this: “That, as 
she had not lost her regard for the 
Church of England, nor her allegi- 
ance to her prince, nor her faith to 
her lord, she could not, therefore, as 
yet, give up the house; that they 
must never hope to gain it till she had 
either lost all of these, or her life, in 
defence of them.” And this reply 
came after a torturing continuance 
of suspense of fourteen days. 

The siege now began in earnest, 
and it continued without let or in- 
termission during a space of three 
months. Many were the gallant 
feats of arms which distinguished the 
sorties made by the garrison; and 
well was the spirit of the men sus- 
tained by the heroic courage of their 
mistress. She feared neither shot 
nor shell. More than once a cannon- 
ball passed through the chamber, 
and much was she annoyed by the 
fire of a mortar—a new engine of 
war in those days—at least to the 
troops which held Lathom House. 
But she made light of every peril 
which threatened her own person, 
and taught her people, by the ex- 
ample which she set, to prefer death 
to dishonour. These things have 
occurred elsewhere, therefore we 
need not dwell upon them. But 
possibly the following little anec- 
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dote may interest, though that, too, 
might be paralleled, had we leisure, 
at this moment, to look about for its 
fac-simile. 

It happened, during the progress 
of the siege, that a dog, belonging to 
some gentleman in the house, proved 
himself a friend to man in a very 
remarkable manner. The chap- 
lain, who managed all correspondence 
carried on by the garrison with their 
friends without, by means of ciphers, 
was in great want of some means of 
conveying his despatches out of the 
house, surrounded on every side, as it 
was, by enemies ; till, observing that a 
dog was in the habit of going to and 
fro from his master in the house to 
his mistress, who lived a short dis- 
tance from it, he determined to make 
the animal his messenger. Having 
tied his despatch, tightly rolled, by 
a thin string, to the neck of the 
animal, he managed to convey in- 
telligence of it to the gentlewoman, 
wife of the dog's master, and directed 
her to forward all she received, as 
she best could, to his majesty. She 
did so; and having kept the trusty 
creature by her for a day or so with- 
out food, she then turned him out 
of doors, and he invariably returned 
to his master in Lathom House. By 
this means the poor besieged inhabit- 
ants sent intelligence of their con- 
dition to the king and his friends, and 
received in their turn news back 
from them, For many months the 
faithful animal discharged this im- 
portant office, bringing encourage- 
ment to the garrison, enabling 
them to know on what they might 
depend ; so that, having accurate in- 
formation of the state of the king's 
affairs, they were never excited by 
false hope, nor too much cast down 
by the disappointment of ill-founded 
expectations. But the fate of the 
faithful dog was melancholy. One 
day, when returning to the house, 
laden with tidings as usual, an idle 
soldier discharged his loaded musket 
at the poor creature. The dog, true 
to his trust, managed to drag himself. 
near the gate with his precious car- 
go, and then laid himself down and 
died. His death deprived the garri- 
son of a most sure and trusty friend, 
and of the greatest comfort and so- 
lace of which their condition was 
susceptible—the means of communi- 
cation with the outer world. 
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During three months the contest 
was protracted, but Charlotte de la 
Tremouille prevailed. The Parlia- 
mentary general, on the 27th of May, 
withdrew his forces to Bolton. Four 
thousand men had becn planted be- 
fore the walls of Lathom, two thou- 
sand alone marched away, such had 
been the slaughter; and the Eagle 
Tower still rose imperious in its un- 
touched strength, the banner of the 
Stanleys waving proudly over it. 
A short interval of stillness was 
there in the halls of Lathom, and 
a brief season of repose to the 
noble Charlotte, before another 
host appeared before the gates. No 
longer were the cropped locks and 
demure faces of the Parliamentarians 
there. No, a gallant band, headed 
by one of the handsomest cavaliers 
of his time, came riding gaily and 
triumphantly into its courts; and the 
voice of Prince Rupert, in half- 
foreign accents, was heard saluting 
the lady of Lathom House. 

Rupert was, at this period, in the 
full perfection of his youth, being 
twenty-five years of age. His por- 
trait, and that of his less distinguished 
brother, Prince Maurice, afford spe- 
cimens of the noblest style of manly 
beauty. As you gaze upon them, 
in the hall of Warwick Castle, limned 
by Vandyke, you feel how much 
such persons, such countenances, a 
bearing so aristocratic, yet so free, 
must have influenced the affections 
even of the rudest soldiery. Per- 
haps of the two, the handsomer is 
Maurice ; but his is the more subdued 
countenance — the more effeminate 
expression, if such a term can be ap- 
plied to either brother; in Rupert, 
the hero alone appears. And heroic 
were those boyish words of his, ut- 
tered when hunting in some English 
park in 1633 :— 

“Ah! I wish I could break my 
neck, for then I should leave my 
bones in England!” 

The prince, enchanted with the 
defence of Lathom, gave orders, in 
the name of the king, for bastions 
and counterscarps to be added to its 
fortifications. But,alas! I grieve to 
state the result. ‘The king did not 
follow out this plan: ungraciously, 
if not ungratefully (but I think both), 
he ordered it to be surrendered to the 
Parliamentary army. This was in 
December, 1645. I need not say that 
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the work of demolition was very 
soon begun, very soon completed ; 
and a heavy fine, of course, laid upon 
the mansion. The heroic countess 
repaired to the Isle of Man, where 
she rejoined her lord. For several 
years they lived there, in their 
wonted princely grandeur; but the 
storm lowered, and the brave earl 
was its next exemplary victim. Long 
might his widow mourn one who 
united to valour and disinterestedness 
—rare accomplishments !—learning 
and prudence. From her castle in 
the Isle of Man she watched his brief 
but glorious career, rejoiced over his 
noble defence of Wigan, and wept 
when she heard that in the fatal 
fight of Worcester he had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands. For well she 
knew that there would be no mercy 
shewn him. ‘Two years previously 
he had irritated Cromwell, who had 
offered him terms to surrender the 
Isle of Man, by a noble reply. One 
extract from that touching and fear- 
less letter let me give, by way of 
pendant to the epistles of the defender 
of Ragland :— 


‘**T scorn your proffers, I disdain your 
favours, I abhor your treasons; and am 
so far from surrendering this island to 
your advantage, that I will keep it to the 
utmost of my power to your destruction. 

‘« Take this final answer, and forbear 
any further solicitations; for if you 
trouble me with any more messages on 
this occasion, I will burn the papers and 
hang the bearers.’’ 


His fate was, therefore, scaled ; and 
it was to be accomplished not far 
from his home — at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire. He died gallantly, piously, 
like a Cavalier. Can one say more ? 
When flattered with hopes of life he 
listened patiently, but said,— 

“ T was resolved not to be deceived 
with the vain hopes of this fleeting 
world.” 

When desired, according to the 
custom of the day, to find a “ friend” 
to do the last office of the law, he 
replied,— 

“ Nay, sir, if those men that would 
have my head will not find one to 
cut it off, let it stand where itis. I 
thank God my life has not been so 
bad that I should be instrumental 
to deprive myself of it, though He 
has been so merciful to me as to 
deprive me of the worst terrors of 
death.” 
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He had the consolation of seeing 
around him three of his children ; but 
his wife, and one loved daughter, the 
Lady Mary, were in the Isle of Man. 
Well was it for that noble, tender 
heart, that it prognosticated not their 
future destiny. 

Yet there is something ominous in 
the words which he addressed to a 
faithful attendant on the morning of 
his execution :— 

“ Here, Bagaley, deliver these (his 
letters) to my dear wife and sweet 
children. I have instructed you in 
all things for your journey. But as 
to that sad part of it (as to them) 
I can say nothing : silence, and your 
own looks will best tell your message. 
The great God of Heaven strengthen 
you, and prosper and comfort them 
in this their great affliction.” 

Perhaps the most affecting incident 
of Lord Derby's last hours was the 
appearance of four condemned gen- 
tlemen, who, at his request, were 
permitted to come forth from their 
dungeons to bid him farewell, and 
they did so;— with what emotions, 
it requires no pen of a poor chro- 
nicler to describe. 

Lord Derby went to the scaffold 
amid the tears of the people. His 
daughters accompanied him half the 
way; then the earl, alighting from 
his horse, knelt down by the coach 
in which Lady Catherine and Lady 
Amelia formed a part of the pro- 
cession, and took a solemn leave 
of them. His voice, ere he bade 
them farewell, was lifted up in prayer. 
“ This,” says the narrator, “ was the 
saddest hour I ever saw,” and well 
might it be so. 

Like other brave men, the soldier 
who had faced death in the field had 
feared lest on the scaffold he might 
shrink from it. At the last hour 
this apprehension was removed. 

“T bless God for it, who has put 
this comfort and courage into my 
soul, that I can as willingly now lay 
down my head on the block, as ever 
I did upon a pillow.” 

The night before he had eaten a 
competent meal, saying he would imi- 
tate his Saviour—his supper should 
be his last act in this world. Then 
he bestowed on his son, Lord Strange, 
his Order, bidding him return it to 
his sovereign, King Charles IT., say- 
ing that he sent it, in all humility 
and gratitude, as he received it,—spot- 
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less, and free from any stain from 
his ancestors. For what an unworth 
object was this pure blood shed! Such 
was the love entertained for him, 
that the true-hearted common people 
refused to strike even a nail into his 
scaffold, saying, “that since the wars 
they had had many and great losses, 
but none like this, it being the greatest 
that had ever befallen them.” 

Amidst the fears of a rescue the 
Earl of Derby was conveyed to his 
doom. His parting address shews the 
estimation in which he was held in 
the place of his execution :— 

“] come, and am content to die 
in this town, where I endeavoured to 
come the last time I was in Lanca- 
shire, as to a place where I persuaded 
myself to be welcome, in regard that 
the people thereof have reason to be 
satisfied in my love and affection to 
them, and now they understand that 
sufficiently.” 

When all was ready, and he was 
about to lay his head upon the block, 
he looked towards the church, and, 
causing the block to be turned that 
way, said,— 

“ ] will look towards the sanctuary 
which is above for ever.” 

Then bowing himself down, he 
said,— 

“ The Lord bless my wife and chil- 
dren: the Lord bless us all.” 

A fearful scene ensued. The earl 
laid his head upon the block, yet 
the executioner forbore to strike ; 
so the doomed man rose up, and in 
an agony of tortured feeling ex- 
claimed,— 

“ What have I done that I die 
not? Why do you not finish your 
work ?” 

The appeal was answered by the 
fatal blow, given amid a deep silence, 
broken only by sighs and sobs; and 
thus fell one of the many brave 
spirits of that age. His death has 
been justly styled one of the worst 
acts of the Parliament, a “ murder 
in cold blood.” To quote from 
Clarendon once more :— 


‘The king’s army was no sooner de- 
feated at Worcester, but the Parliament 
renewed their old method of murdering 
in cold blood, and sent a commission to 
erect a high court of justice to persons 
of ordinary quality, many not being gen- 
tlemen, and all notoriously his enemies, 
to try the Earl of Derby for his treason 
and rebellion; which they easily found 
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him guilty of, and put him to death ina 
town of their own.”’ 


After the execution of the earl, a 
slip of paper was thrown into his 
coffin, containing these lines :— 


‘* Wit, bounty, courage, three in one, lie 


dead ; 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and 
Cecil’s head.’’ 


Such was the tribute, at once to 
the valour of the race and the indi- 
vidual virtues of the man. 

Meantime, where was his countess? 
How bore she her complicated sor- 
rows? Did her spirits sink beneath 
these manifold misfortunes, or was 
Charlotte de la Tremouille still un- 
daunted ?—still a worthy descendant 
of the great house of Nassau ? 

She was still quartered in the Isle 
of Man. When the earl returned 
into Lancashire, he left his wife in 
charge of his Manx territory, ap- 
pointing Sir ‘Thomas Amstrong 
governor under her. On the very 
night of theEarl of Derby’s death, 
such was the remorseless cruelty of 
his foes, a summons was despatched 
to Charlotte de la Tremouille to 
surrender the island. It must have 
reached her at the same time that a 
letter from her husband, full of 
pathos, and of the sublimity which 
comes of strong feeling, had been 
delivered into her hands. In the 
narrative which ensues, we touch 
upon the ground over which Scott 
has passed, embellishing as he went 
by his flights of fancy the details of 
history, yet not departing widely, 
as is often stated, from that founda- 
tion. ‘The character of Christian, 
for instance, so ably described in 
Peveril of the Peak, is marvellously 
like its original. 

Christian was a creature of the 
Earl of Derby's bounty, educated at 
his cost, known to him from his in- 
fancy. Lord Derby, above all sus- 

icion himself, had trusted this man ; 

e had given him the charge of his 
lady and children—a sacred trust in 
a dying man; he had appointed him 
captain over the foot- guards in 
the island. So great was his sup- 
posed fidelity, ah op he were there 
on his gratitude, that when Sir 
Thomas Armstrong received the 
summons to surrender, he refused, 
trusting in the “loyalty”"—such was 
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the word used by the Manx men to 
the Earls of Derby—of that miscreant. 
The characteristics of these islanders 
(originally a migration from the 
Hebrides) seems, indeed, before the 
contamination of their smoky neigh- 
bour, Liverpool, reached their unfre- 
quented shores, greatly to have resem- 
bled those of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. Perfidy was unknown amongst 
them, until—why is it, that in this 
life, there is always an until ?—until 
parliamentarian bribes corrupted 
them; and demons, in the forms of 
Rigby, Birch, and, of a still more 
hideous monster, Bradshaw, came 
to the place to tamper with Christ- 
ian. 

Upon hearing of the summons to 
surrender, the countess, gathering 
her children around her, retreated to 
Peele, or Pile, Castle, a fort defended 
by a strong tower, and by a plat- 
form, on which cannon were mounted. 
Hither Sir Thomas Armstrong accom- 
panied her. Secure they believed 
themselves to be, for they believed 
that Christian, who ruled over their 
forces, was true. But could it be 
credited ? he to whom the earl had 
given the charge of his helpless 
widow and orphans, betrayed them 
to Duckenfield and Birch! they were 
seized in the night, and the countess 
was then told that the island had 
been surrendered by Christian on 
certain articles. She asked to see 
these conditions ; for, in the midst of 
her fears, her presence of mind did 
not forsake her. She found that the 
smaller islands were not included ; 
she remembered that Peele Castle 
was separated from the main land, 
and begged to go there, in hopes 
of secretly escaping to the Continent. 
This was refused ; she was cast into 
prison, and kept there, reduced to 
the lowest penury, her children 
starving round her, whilst General 
Fairfax enjoyed her revenues, and re- 
velled in his greatness as Lord of Man. 
This happened in the year 1651. 
Well might she exclaim, “ How 
long shall the Lord suffer these 
things?” But she murmured not, and 
looked for restitution even fh this 
life, when the rightful heir to the 
crown should again sit upon the 
throne. She might remember that, 
save one empty honour, her late lord 
had owed nothing to the bounty of 
Charles IT. All the obligations 
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were on the king's side; the earl’s 
loyalty had not one dash of self- 
interest to sully its brightness. In 
her poverty, therefore, in the gloom 
of her prison, she hoped. She buoyed 
herself up, too, not only with dreams 
of compensation for the ruinous losses 
which her young son’s estate had in- 
curred, but with the assurance of jus- 
tice on his father’s judges, for the voice 
of the nation cried out against them. 
But she knew not Charles Stuart; 
she knew not the cold, selfish heart, 
concealed beneath the mask of frank- 
ness ; she knew not the hollow faith, 
varnished over by courtesy. Her 
suit for restitution failed. “Then,” 
writes the historian of the Stanleys, 
“her great heart, overwhelmed with 
grief and endless sorrow, burst in 
pieces.” She died at Knowsley. 

Such was the fate of this true 
heroine. Whilst the dtties of home 
alone required her care, she shone in 
privacy, pure, yet glistening, like the 
dew-drop on the violet’s leaf. When 
extremity changed her path, she 
came forth, bracing up her energies 
to action, and resolved that the honour 
of her house, that tenacious bond to 
generous deeds, should not be lost 
so long as a woman’s head could 
contrive means to preserve it, or a 
woman's influence sway the hands of 
others. 

Her son Charles, eighth earl of 
Derby, succeeding to a sad inheritance 
of sorrow, found every thing in con- 
fusion. Lathom, my first theme, was 
demolished, and its owner, the young 
earl, suffered imprisonment for the 
royal cause. For in 1659, on Sir 
George Booth's rising in Cheshire, he 
appeared at the head of a band of 
Lancashire gentlemen, but, being de- 
feated, was taken in the garb of a 
serving-man. He found half his 
estates sequestered and sold, Lathom 
House destroyed, and his affairs in the 
utmost confusion; scarcely enough, in 
short, remained to support the dig- 
nity of his rank ; so that he possessed 
no estate in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Westmoreland, Warwickshire, and 
Yorkshire, but that near it he beheld 
some lands which once were his own, 
now passed away to others. He pe- 
titioned parliament for redress, and 
a bill, restoring to him his property, 
was prepared ; but, according to some 
accounts, it was rejected by the king ; 
according to othera, it never went into 
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a third reading. In either case Charles 
was to blame, for his known wishes 
would have insured justice. On the 
front of Knowsley House an inscrip- 
tion to this effect was placed in a 
subsequent reign :— 


** James, earl of Derby, lord of Man 
and the Isles, grandson of James earl of 
Derby, by Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
daughter of Cloud de la Tremouille, who 
was beheaded at Bolton, the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1651, for strenuously adhering to 
King Charles II., who refused a bill, 
unanimously passed by both houses of 
parliament, for restoring to the family 
the estates which he had lost by his 
loyalty to him.”’ 


Mr. Pennant has thought proper to 
call this a “calumniating inscription,” 
but the historian of the Stanleys 
corroborates the fact; and one can 
only regret that the monarch was 
beyond the power of public opinion, 
beyond the influence of shame (if he 
ever owned it), when this reproach 
was inscribed. 

Of the other branthes of the 
Stanley family, some brief notice is 
required. The Lady Amelia Sophia 
was married to John Murray, mar- 
quess of Atholl; she was the ances- 
tress of Lord George Murray, who, 
of all that family, the most resembled 
the Stanleys, being impetuous, brave, 
haughty, faithful, and  sagacious. 
The Isle of Man was the portion of 
Lady Amelia, and passed, therefore, 
into the Atholl family, by whom it 
was sold—I suppose one ought not 
to regret that measure — to the Go- 
vernment. 

One word to the theme with 
which I set out; one brief, affec- 
tionate farewell to Lathom. Wil- 
liam, ninth earl of Derby, sought to 
restore it after the dilapidation of 
time and avarice. He erected a 
stately front, intending to rebuild the 
house in the same style, but did not 
live to finish his design. After his 
death it became the portion of his 
daughter, Lady Henrietta Ashburn- 
ham, who sold it to Henry Furness, 
Esq. In 1724, it was purchased by 
Sir Thomas Boodle, and is now in 
the possession of Edward Wilbraham 
Boodle, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Boodle built the pre- 
sent house, from a design of Leoni’s, 
of the views of which the scientific 
may judge by consulting the fourth 
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volume of the Vitruvius Britannicus. 
It is a fine house, doubtless, but it is 
not our Lathom House. It is not the 
Lathom House of the benevolent Sir 
Thomas, from whom its name was 
originally derived. It is not the 
Lathom House of his lovely daughter, 
the pride of her county, Isabel. It is 
not the Lathom House of the found- 
ling, Oskately. It is subservient no 
longer to the birdand bantling. The 
motto, “ Sans changer,” is entireiy 
contradicted by its modern splerdours. 
It isnot even the Lathom House rife 
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with the dark recollection of the mur- 
dered Ferdinando, or glorious with 
the memory of the now sainted, and 
never-to-be-forgotten Charlotte. In 
the park, however, isa chapel, founded 
in the fifteenth century, with some 
alms -nouses adjoining, still main- 
tained with its almoner; and hither 
Isabel may have sauntered, or Os- 
kately have heard there from gossip- 
ing talk the tale of his origin; and 
the fate of Ferdinando have been 


the winter evening's theme over a log 
fire. 


WILKIE AND HAYDON,. 


Tue career of genius is too often 
melancholy, the destiny of its order 


too often dooms it to pay with sorrow 


for itshigh privilege. To be unblessed 
with common examples where the 
errors of an ill-constituted tempera- 
ment or the thoughtlessness of to- 
morrow are present, is natural ; yet it 
is the same with him who, throwing 
his ardent soul into one high pursuit, 
forgets that he must submit to the 
necessities belonging to the family of 
man; rarely a kindly spirit whispers 
to him the secret. Because he is not 
of the world, worldly, he is bereft of 
the sympathy of others, and finds want 
press upon him in silence and soli- 
tude. In the every-day pursuits of 
the vulgarist there is a link connect- 
ing them, a sympathy between man 
and man ; if in nothing else, at least 
in the appreciation, advice, even ad- 
monition, as to the low stratagem and 
wary cautionexercised when the soul is 
absorbed in buying cheap and selling 
dear the good or base wares in which 
men deal. With social man in all 
other grades of existence it is the same. 
But the man of genius is isolated ; 
his thoughts, diverted another way, 
do not flow in the common kennel, 
his expectations are not of ordinary 
engendering, and their realisation is 
proportionably uncertain. Genius is 
only tolerated; the direction of mul- 
titudinous existence being always 
mentally low. ‘The man of genius must 
seek his pleasures where others do 
not seek theirs, and be contented with 
what seems “ to the Greek foolish- 
ness ;” and all this only to become 
the “world’s more distinguished 
martyr,” because he indulges in as- 


pirations more holy than the world 
can comprehend. To Imagination 
and its children mankind owes all 
the improvement it boasts. The 
arts, poetry, painting, sculpture, me- 
chanical discoveries, all human ac- 
tivity, proceed from the same source: 
Reason regulates, but invents no- 
thing. Yet this fact, and the con- 
clusion it yields, are too subtle to 
attract the world’s gratitude. ‘Thus, 
whether this creative faculty of a 
rare organisation is to be envied 
or pitied, is the question. How 
often do we look awhile to the 
quarter whence some brilliant 
coruscation dazzled our eyes, and 
suddenly sce it buried in dark- 
ness! People in cold surprise turn, 
wonder how it happened, and pass on 
their way. So it fures with genius, 
which, oo only venially erroneous, 
is not to be forgiven, especially if 
unwisely, though not unjustly, it 
calculate too erringly the sensibility 
of the mass to its merits ; and is ship- 
wrecked upon the obtuseness of the 
vulgar perception. 

The fate of poor Ilaydon suggested 
this tone of thought. I remembered 
an early acquaintance with him, 
formed in the springtide of life, when 
the sad termination of his career was 
little to be anticipated. ‘The inter- 
vening years have scarcely blotted 
out a recollection belonging to the 
time when I first became numbered 
among his acquaintances. I not only 
knew the artist, but his family; for 
it was by the father I was introduced 
to the son, and by the son to Wilkie. 
Those who know what Plymouth 
was as it appeared about the time 
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to which I refer, must recollect 
the narrow street then called the 
Market Place, because, perhaps, in 
ancient times (for the town is of very 
old standing) a market had been held 
on the same spot. Nearly opposite the 
end of Market Street, which opened 
into the Place (the awkward Guild- 
hall being on the right hand, ascend- 
ing), stood the house of Haydon’s 
father, a bookseller and printer, in 
partnership with his brother-in-law, 
bearing the firm of Haydon and 
Cobley. The house was spacious, the 
shop large, and there was a private 
entrance on the eastern side. In this 
shop and round the door congregated 
the newsmongers of the town, gene- 
rally about noon. It was war time ; 
all was in activity in so large a gar- 
rison town. Among the loungers at 
Haydon'’s were a number of naval 
men. I well remember Sir Israel 
Pellew, the gallant brother of Lord 
Exmouth, who also resided in the 
town (Sir Israel commanded the 
Conqueror in the battle of Trafalgar) ; 
Captain Winne, who was proud of 
his part as a lieutenant under Lord 
Howe in the battle of the 1st of June, 
1794 ; old Admiral Manley ; now and 
then, when in port, Sir Michael Sey- 
mour, with his one arm; Admiral Sir 
T. B. Martin; and happily moving 
his mountainous person along, passed 
through the group General England, 
the lieutenant-governor from the cita- 
del, who had, from his size, the cog- 
nomen of “ Great Britain.” Among 
many of the inhabitants who used to 
lounge there was a brother of North- 
cote the painter, a much cleverer 
man, casting the painter's art aside, 
than the artist himself. Sir M. 
Massey Lopez from Maristow, would 
shew his Israelitish face there, or 
Sir William Elford his bluff one. 
Hence Haydon’s was a principal ren- 
dezyous. Generally at a desk behind 
the counter, or in a back parlour, old 
Haydon was to be seen; a man, in 
person, not much resembling his son. 
His fingers were rigid from some af- 
fection of the muscles, and much of 
of an invalid. He was a shrewd, 
clever creature, had been a great rake 
in his youth, and succeeded his father 
in the business he in time designed 
for the artist. The family consisted 
of old Mr. Haydon and one daughter, 
named Harriet, a pleasing, good- 
humoured girl, of rather elegant 
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carriage, who, I believe, married a 
gentleman of the medical profession 
somewhere in Somersetshire. 

It was in the drawing-room of old 
Mr. Haydon’s house that Benjamin 
introduced me to Wilkie. I had been 
talking to the father aud son below 
in a back parlour, when Haydon 
said, in his vivacious, abrupt way,— 

“ Now, my boy, if you'll come 
oe I'll introduce you to Wil- 

le.” 

I was naturally anxious to become 
acquainted with the man whose re- 
putation was so considerable, but not 
more considerable than it deserved to 
be. I well remember Haydon’s abrupt 
mode of introducing me, though not 
his precise words. I found Wilkie 
not the individual I had formed in 
my imaginary portrait. I confess he 
disappointed me. I had even then 
known men remarkable in reputation, 
but I had never felt so great a disap- 
pointment as now. Wilkie, though 
self-possessed, was destitute of life 
and energy, pale, and even delicate ; 
so that I began to think he was more 
out of health than was really the 
case. Ile was not clownish, but he 
appeared to me somewhat gauche in 
his bearing ; in fact, he was awkward. 
IIe had not the polish of a well-bred 
young man, nor the ease without the 

olish of one who has seen life, but 

as no pretensions above the com- 
mon. His broad Scotch accent, 
which, to my ear, was and is very 
disagreeable, did not improve the 
impression made by his person. 
The next day we dined together. 
Wilkie talked very well on common- 
place subjects, out of which, except 
on his own art, I never knew him 
deviate. I found him what the Scotch 
are apt to be, much more than the 
English or Irish, however grave and 
strict in other things, not at all dis- 
inclined to make a coarse after-din- 
ner allusion. Haydon, who had 
plenty of matter for conversation 
about art and books, was full of en- 
thusiasm, and ready for any exploit. 
He proposed that we should meet on 
the following forenoon, take a boat, 
and, going into the Sound, jump 
overboard. He was longing for a 
swim in deep water,— “to have 
fathoms of deep water under him ;” 
it was a sensation he liked. We 
agreed to go. Haydon was a good 
swimmer. I could swim as well as 
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he, but I could not approach his skill 
in diving. 

“ Weel, mon,” said Wilkie, “ an’ I 
must e’en look on.” 

“No, no,” replied: Haydon, “ the 
boatman shall pull in under Mount 
Batten rocks, to which we will swim. 
You can undress and paddle over the 
sand in the shallow water.” 

We met the next morning according 
toour agreement. As we were walk- 
ing to the pier to take a boat, Haydon 
whispered me,— 

“ We shall have some fun. Wilkie 
is very anxious to learn to swim. I 
told him I would endeavour to teach 
him when we got to the water. 
* Can't I learn a little now before I 
go?’ said Wilkie, —‘ here upon the 
carpet?’ There he sprawled,” said 
se “in more than his natural 
awkwardness, and would not be per- 
suaded it was labour in vain. He'll 
never swim, try where he will; but 
he is most anxious to learn. 1 next 
got out the dining-table for him, and 
upon that he got face downwards, 
moving his hands and feet like a 
frog born without knowledge. I al- 
most killed myself with laughing to 
see him. We shall have fun with 
him at Mount Batten.” 

We pulled off into the Sound, 
which was tolerably calm, except a 
little ground-swell, prevalent at that 
time ; the celebrated Breakwater was 
not then begun. When at a fair 
distance for swimming, Haydon, who 
had been jesting Wilkie about swim- 
ming, leaped over the boat with his 
spectacles on. His eyes had been 
for some time weakened, and he was 
even anxious about his sight. Wilkie 
declared he was revenged for Hay- 
don’s laughing at his attempts, but 
I never saw any one so anxious as 
he was until Haydon’s head re- 
appeared a long distance off; in 
fact, he was alarmed, being a novice 
in such matters in the open sea. By 
the time I had jumped over and 
swum to the land, Wilkie was all- 
fours on the sand, at Mount Batten, 
working his arms and legs in a most 
ludicrous manner, in a few inches of 
water. 

“ Let me hold up your head,” cried 
Haydon ; “ you must go in deeper.” 

The scene was not much mended. 
Wilkie was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions, but nothing could make him 
move his limbs together. He had 
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the least adroitness of any grown 
person—the least tact, under such 
circumstances, that I ever saw, arising, 
no doubt, from a want of confidence 
in the buoyancy ofthe water. During 
his stay at Plymouth, though he 
took dining-table practice every day, 
which he seemed to prefer to that of 
salt water, he did not improve. He 
told me that the first sight he had of 
the sea filled him with fear. He had 
approached it from between two steep 
hills, and he could not rid himself of 
the idea that the “wall of water” 
in front would come over him. 

I was exceedingly observant of 
Wilkie, because I regarded him as 
the great |e which he really 
was; but the precise nature of the 
genius I did not, in fact could not, then 
appreciate. I imagined every cele- 
brated man of talent must needs have 
something peculiar, and above the 
common run of mankind, attached to 
his presence and bearing. In a little 
time afterwards, when I had obtained 
correct views on the subject, I found 
that my estimate of Wilkie was not 
erroneous; that his ideas were al- 
most wholly artistical, that the study 
of his art was nearly his sole ac- 
quirement, and that here his excel- 
lence lay in a particular path, of 
high ascent on that path, it is true, 
but still particular, the supremacy of 
which consisted in a fine eye for hum- 
bler social Nature, and a happy re 
collection of her traits, even without 
the aid of a pencil. 

Some of the scenery around Ply- 
mouth is the very Paradise of land- 
scape. We took rambles to the most 
remarkable spots, several of which 
Turner has rendered in high per- 
fection. Haydon and myself were 
both disappointed at the apathy with 
which Wilkie appeared to survey 
every thing around him. Returning 
through a straggling, dirty village, 
on one of these excursions, we missed 
Wilkie. I ran back to a turning in 
the road, and found him looking 
through the back-gate of a cottage, 
where a troop of children were as- 
sembled, literally upon and around 
a dunghill. The painter did not no- 
tice me turn till I was close up with 
him. He was intently gazing upon 
the scene. 

“That is the finest grouping I ever 
saw—that is worth looking at,” he 
said to me, as we came away; and, 
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on coming up to Haydon, added,— 
“T have seen the finest thing I ever 
saw in my life.” 

When he got back he made 
scrawls of it, unintelligible to any one 
but himself. These were his Elgin 
Marbles, the ragged groups and scenes 
of common life; and finely did he 
do justice to his originals — here his 
coup-d’eil was transcendent. 

Wilkie had no idea of any thing 
out of the beaten track. Ilis enthu- 
siasm in art was a phosphoric light 
—it shone without burning. Yet he 
was exceedingly vain when he could 
indulge his vanity, out of sight of 
those who would readily have made 
light of it. When at Rome, in 
after years, he bought all sorts of 
fancy-ball dresses, and sported them 
where he thought he was unknown. 
An artist now alive found him out, 
and sketched him in some of these 
without his knowledge. ‘To appre- 
ciate the oddity of this it was neces- 
sary to know the man. Though 
afterwards somewhat improved, his 
awkward bearing about the time to 
which I allude was remarkable even 
in the country. 

“ Let us go and see the sun rise,” 
said Haydon one day, as we were 
leaving a ball at Ridgway, a village 
four or five miles from Plymouth, 
where we had been visiting. “It is 
nearly daybreak, we can walk to the 
top of the hill above Saltram, and 
see it in perfection; we can be in 
Plymouth before breakfast-time.” 

Then Wilkie, who had danced 
furiously, and was now in the open 
air, said he was afraid of his lungs ; 
he would rather walk on the road to 
Plymouth. Haydon and myself 
started for Saltram; the morning 
was beautiful —the sun arose in full 
glory. ‘The artist was enthusiastic. 

“There! mark that streak of light 
—how fine! See how dark it is 
below, and the water in the Lara just 
beginning to look like pale silver; 
and the dark wood—these limestone 
rocks—what a sober hue! Then 
how rich the morning comes in! We 
sleep this away in London. Look 
over the west; the haze below, the 
gorgeous sun above! Does God 
dwell in the sun? The angel of our 
world, perhaps—the delegated being 
that rules the half-a-dozen cricket- 
balls of our system. Who cares for 
this sunrise, my boy, but you and I ?” 
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That was the way in which Haydon 
then talked. 

We returned through grass to cut 
our way shorter ; being in silk stock- 
ings, dress-breeches, and pumps, our 
feet were well soaked with dew. 
When we reached the door of Hay- 
don’s house, we found Wilkie there 
at six o'clock, only just arrived, 
full of fear that he had taken cold, 
and endeavouring in vain to make 
the servants hear. He told us he 
had missed his way, but had found a 
picturesque cottage to make up for 
it, of which he had sketched a “ no- 
tion” on the outside of a letter. 
Then his spirit had not aimed at 
higher works in art than he was able 
to perform; and he had not become 
exceedingly prudent in all that be- 
longed to him except his fame. It 
is piteous to think how he travelled 
out of his own line of art, and in- 
jured his reputation afterwards; but 
now he was all that he should be 
in his true walk. He afterwards be- 
came partial to the company of high- 
born people, and was remarkable for 
that deference, and, I regret to say, 
even that subservience, to mere 
elevation of place, which it ill be- 
comes one distinguished by high 
mental qualities to exhibit. The 
very air of a palace, he said, was 
grateful to his feelings—he liked to 
be near one; yet how much greater 
was Wilkie in reality, in fame, in an 
enduring name, in independence of 
circumstance, too, than all for which 
he was wont to shew a weak-minded 
pees ! “Daavid,” as we styled 
1im in those days, had about him a 
good deal of apparent simplicity, 
which I am inclined to think was 
not without some wariness. Ilis mo- 
ral conduct was most exact. He used 
to rebuke Haydon for taking out a 
sa and sketching a “thought,” as 
1e styled it,on a Sunday. This was, 
no doubt, the impress of his Scotch 
education, little of which could have 
been removed at the time to which I 
am now making allusion. 

The visit of the two artists to Hay- 
don’s parental domicile had been sug- 
gested in consequence of the indis- 
position of both. Haydon was inde- 
fatigable in his toil, working with ex- 
traordinary energy thirteen or four- 
teen hours, without intermission ; 
nor was it wonderful that his sight 
should be affected by such incessant 
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application. Wilkie appeared to be 
more delicate than he was in reality. 
There was a look about him at this 
time which indicated a weak state of 
the lungs; at least, a stranger might 
fancy as much who saw him for the 
first time. Walking over Mount 
Edgcumbe, he several times, I re- 
member, seated himself, as if fatigued 
with the steepness of the ground; 
but this weakness was no more, 
it is probable, than that arising 
out of the sudden change from a se- 
dentary life in London to the ex- 
treme activity which his friend obliged 
him to keep up while in the country. 
He did not exhibit any admiration 
at the exquisite scenery of Mount 
Edgeumbe, or the splendour of the 
exotic foliage in the private gardens, 
which must have been quite new to 
him. 

“North Corner is the scene for 
Wilkie,” said Haydon. “There is 
every sort of grouping: sailors and 
their wives, drunk and sober, child- 
ren, bearded Jews, salesmen, and 
soldiers. Let us go back that way.” 

We returned by North Corner. 
On landing, there were admirable 
subjects for his pencil ; but the con- 
fusion of tongues, the bustling and 
scuffling going forward, allowed the 
painter no moment of repose to con- 
template them, though Wilkie said 
something good might be got there, 
he thought, earlier in the day. 

It was not long after the two 
artists had gone back to London that 
I followed them, remaining a very 
short time only in the metropolis. If 
I recollect aright, Haydon lodged in 
Great Marlborough Street, on the 
south side; I forget the number. The 
domicile of Wilkie I have quite for- 
gotten: [think it wasin Great Portland 
Street. As neither of the artists were 
housekeepers, they insisted on our 
meeting at breakfast at a coffee-house 
in Gerrard Street, at the corner of 
Nassau Street: it isat present a baker's 
shop. In those days it was called the 
Nassau coffee-house. I never pass it, 
now that the two distinguished men 
whom I met there have run their 
course of years, one of them so un- 
timely, and both in their exit marked 
by peculiar though dissimilar cireum- 
stances, but I recall that time to 
recollection. My intimacy with Wil- 
kie was general only during the last 
years of his life, but this was my 
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own fault. If he were alone, he had 
no resources for literary, few for 
general conversation. There was 
nothing more than his fame that 
was exciting enough about him, in 
the various and interminable range 
of London society, to give him a pre- 
ference over others. We were al- 
ways on good terms, though we sel- 
dom met during his later years,—-not 
once, I think, for the last ten years 
of his life. His genius was bounded 
by a circle in art, and his conversa- 
tional acquirements were not com- 
mensurate with his artistic skill. 

The early friendship between these 
two artists was singular, and would 
seem to confirm the doctrine that a 
sympathy may be formed by a union 
of antipathies, since they were so 
exceedingly dissimilar in every thing. 
I am unaware of the precise time 
when they became estranged from 
each other. It was attributed to 
Haydon’s position and habit of bor- 

.rowing money. That Wilkie was a 
close-handed, frugal man, his very 
nature explained ; he was not one to 
perform any extraordinary act of 
pecuniary generosity. But Wilkie 
did aid Haydon, well knowing that 
repayment was improbable, and with 
the knowledge that all the aid he 
could give would not have sufficed to 
satisfy the exigencies of his old friend ; 
for Wilkie well knew that in Eng- 
land there isno pure taste for art in the 
public, and that the pictures which 
sell are very rarely bought out of a 
love of art, but only from adventitious 
circumstances connected with the 
subjects. Large collections are made 
by picture-dealers for monied men,— 
not by monied men themselves from 
any knowledge or love of art, but out 
of ostentation. The judges of art are 
few. Wilkie knew all this, and knew 
likewise that a change in Haydon’s 
circumstances through his success in 
art could never be calculated upon. 
In fact, poor Haydon had set all his 
energies upon one line of study; im- 
bibed all his knowledge from it; he 
could not change his education ; he had 
not the pliancy of the great artists, who 
painted history, portrait, and land- 
scape equally well. Nor do we know 
any modern artist that has. He was 
an impracticable man, who had no 
foresight. Wilkie must not, there- 
fore, be blamed in the affair of their 
difference, if the matter may be 
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judged by analogy. Wilkie was not 
the only man whom poor Haydon 
compelled to avoid his society, every 
other way most agreeable and im- 

roving,—friends, unlike Wilkie, who 

ad not the power to lend, and were 
consequently placed in the dilemma 
of a refusal, or of self-deprivation, 
causing considerable inconvenience. 
At the commencement of the inti- 
macy between the two artists, Haydon 
was, in every outward respect, the 
superior man, even in the circum- 
stance of living; but Wilkie passed 
him in the race, not more by the 
better adaptation of his beautiful 
works, in regard to subject, to the 
calibre of the public intellect, than 
by his own conduct, for he was ex- 
tremely prudent, if not “ pawkie,” in 
all that regarded his interests. He 
could as well dissemble his scorn as 
any of his countrymen when its ex- 
pression was most tempting, but Hay- 
don had none of the politiccraft of the 
worldly wise,—a craft in which artists 
have in general indulged from neces- 
sity or apprehension of consequences, 
so that many regard honest speak- 
ing well-nigh as a vice. ©“ Thoughts 
loose, words close,” may become a 
duty in their profession ; but it would 
be well if the extent of this aphorism 
were made the rigid limit of that 
duty. 

Leaving Wilkie to his enduring 
name, I return to Haydon. He 
received his education at the Ply- 
mouth grammar-school under Dr. 
Bidlake, one of those country cler- 
gymen of whom there are many, I 
hope, yet, who love the things of the 
mind in the liberal sense of him to 
whom I now allude. Nomere Oxford 
or Cambridge pedagogue, Dr. Bidlake, 
besides possessing classical lore suf- 
ficient for any man, was a musician. 
He had an organ on which he played 
well, and ventured slight composi- 
tions; he was a painter too, both in 
oil and water-colours; and attached 
to, as well as a proficient in, many 
branches of learning. He was an 
ardent lover of the country, and had 
a small cottage in a charming wild 
spot a few miles from Plymouth, on 
the edge of a brawling brook, round 
which he had planted a garden, and 
to which he retired occasionally in 
his old age when time permitted. 
A friend of genius in the truest 
sense, he was one of a race, now 
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almost unknown, who sought it in 
obscurity, drew it forth, and sent it 
to enlighten or delight the world. 
Haydon caught from him a love of 
pointing, and was taken from the 
>lymouth school and sent to a more 
distant one, because his father feared 
he would imbibe a taste for the arts, 
and defeat his purpose of bringing 
him up to his own business. Dr. 
Bidlake was a little, deformed man ; 
he wrote tolerable poetry, to some of 
which his name is to be found affixed 
in the miscellanies from 1800 to 1812. 
Nearly his last production of this 
nature was a poem called The Year, 
yublished in 1813, when he had lost 
is sight, and was deprived of the 
power of viewing any more the Na- 
ture which he loved. He died in 1814. 
Besides “ mischievously” giving Hay- 
don a taste for art, as old Ilaydon 
deemed it, Dr. Bidlake drew from ob- 
scurity, educated, and sent into the 
world a very promising landscape 
artist, Philip Rogers, with whose sub- 
sequent history I am unacquainted. 
From equally humble circumstances 
he drew forth Nathaniel Howard, an 
elegant classical scholar, and a trans- 
lator of Dante into blank verse, 
which Ugo Foscolo told me was the 
best translation we had in English in 
regard to sense. That Haydon should 
have caught a love of art from such 
a master, and an attachment to a 
more intellectual pursuit than that of 
a country bookseller, need not be 
wondered at. Dr. Bidlake was de- 
lighted when he heard of Haydon’s 
success. ‘ He always promised well,” 
said the doctor; “ he was a stubborn 
boy, too,—often difficult to tame ;” 
a remark well applied to him in after 
life. He was of sober, diligent, and 
good moral habits ; surprisingly ener- 
getic, and his application was beyond 
example unremitting. This was re- 
warded in the end by a facility and 
accuracy in the use of the pencil, in 
which no artist of the day was his 
superior. 

Haydon’s judgment was early 
formed, and in art was unerring. He 
cared nothing for hacknied opinions, 
nor did he regard the pompous dicta 
of the Academy in respect to art. 
Perhaps to this hour the infallible 
forty cling to their rules of art ; then, 
at all events, they would admit no 
deviation from the style of the ideal 
antique to be of any excellence. The 
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Elgin marbles they had seen, and 
left as they saw them; their own 
collective wisdom never penetrating 
into their merits. It was a young, 
audacious, presumptive student, who, 
according to them, could hardly 
know what art was, that first promul- 
gated the merit of these Greek sculp- 
tures, and had no fear to state his 
opinion, and lie under the same lash 
that bigots in art as well as in religion 
apply to all those who innovate upon 
received opinions, as if the reception 
and currency of an opinion were any 
test of its validity. Haydon did 
more; he stated his reasons why and 
wherefore he gave those marbles a 
preference. It was no crude, hasty 
opinion, but the result of deep re- 
flection on their merits. That he 
reflected deeply and to the purpose 
his lectures prove. Nothing upon 
art has been written to equal them 
since the time of Reynolds, with 
whose equable and sound but calm 
reasoning they differ so much in style 
and mode of treating the subject, that 
no comparison can be drawn between 
them. Acute, observant, energetic, 
and full of truth and fact, Haydon’s 
lectures are a valuable legacy to art ; 
and will be so esteemed when the an- 
tipathy of his enemiesand his admitted 
faults are buried in acommon oblivion. 
It may be averred, too, that the entire 
nation is indebted to him on this 
head; nor can it be deemed the least of 
his merits, that, guided wholly by his 
own accurate perception of the merits 
of these sculptures, he, with all the 
strength of his confidence in tieir 
principle, defending them against 
7 antagonistic opinion, lived to 
see his youthful conclusions univer- 
sally admitted: the position of these 
marbles in the British Museum bears 
ample testimony to this. 

I went with him to see these cele- 
brated marbles, when they were in 
Piccadilly. For want of an artist’s 
ability and comprehension of such 
subjects, I found my mind retire into 
history, and irresistibly employed on 
the associations connected with works 
of art produced in the age of Pericles, 
some hundreds of years before the 
Christian era. ‘The intervening ages 
came into my mind in their leading 
events; the fall of two great empires 
and the dawn of a new faith, and al- 
most the existence of the country 
where these relics then stood, on 
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which the eyes of so many renowned 
men long passed away had gazed with 
admiration. “ Are they not beautiful ? 
They are the work of Phidias, my 
boy!” said Haydon. “ Think of that! 
They are none of your gods and 
goddesses put together of the best 
things in sculpture—no composites ; 
they are nature: men like others 
—the most perfect nature. Look 
at the limbs, at the hoofs, and the 
legs of the men and horses I am copy- 
ing. There is nothing there but 
the truth of nature. The Greeks were 
the true sculptors—here is proof of 
it; and yet people won't see it. There, 
my boy, look at that figure; such 
ease and beauty, too! And yet it is 
only a man such as we might find in 
the Life Guards, but how perfect a 
man—the living man!” 

I told him I did not comprehend 
enough of art to see all he saw, that 
I thought them very fine, and men- 
tioned what were my ideas as I first 
glanced upon them. 

“That's right, too,” said poor 
Haydon ; “ but that is the poetry of 
the marbles, not the artist’s impres- 
sion on the first sight of them.” 

Inquiring the address of a mutual 
friend (Dr. Leach, the naturalist), I 
quitted the artist, leaving him there. 
As I came away he told me he should 
work as long as daylight permitted. 

His squabble with the Royal Aca- 
demy, I well remember. The fate 
of Haydon was that of others, who 
were more calculating a3 artists, and 
more prudent; what did it avail them? 
—how did it torture Reynolds, treat 
Gainsborough, and i)l-use Barry—the 
last, not for anything connected with 
art, but for aes they styled a dis- 
loyal expression. Haydon’s stric- 
tures were too many of them well- 
founded, and the truth cut the deeper. 
With his integrity of purpose in art, 
he could not in the flush of youth 
credit that hypocrisy, meanness, and 
subserviency to what was bad in art, 
and unjust in moral bearing, was the 
safest path for a young aspirant in 
art to follow. ‘Time confirmed the 
justice of his strictures; and had he 
been a practicable man—had he pos- 
sessed the power of adapting his line 
of art to circumstances, and the low 
taste of the public— had he studied 
portrait, and transmitted foolish faces 
for a livelihood, which the old mas- 
ters did not disdain to do, he might 
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have lived and defied the Academy. 
In place of this he painted pictures 
too large for any human habitation, 
thinking that grandeur consisted in 
size. He made no serious attempt at 
an original and captivating style of 
portrait-painting. He had seen the 
ictures of West and others net 
arge sums; indeed, some of his own 
_ well on public exhibition, and 
e built upon that too much. He 
did not consider that to pay a shil- 
ling to see a fine painting in a coun- 
try where the public know nothing 
of art, is a sacrifice to fashion this 
year, that would not be made the 
next to Praxiteles himself, if fashion 
did not command it. He did not see 
how much, as the last generation 
died away, the taste for what is ex- 
cellent in art, as in literature, ra- 
pidly declined; and that though tro- 
phies and buildings commanded space 
for genius to exert itself, almost every 
public edifice or monument has been a 
public disgrace, down to the Trafalgar 
Square erections, and, it may since 
be added, to “the wondrous horse of 
brass” desecrating Hyde-Park-Cor- 
ner. “ As for Martin,” said Haydon, 
“they hate him at the Academy from 
their souls. With his faults he has 
corresponding beauties ; but he does 
not paint according to their recog- 
nised notions for all artists. He 
would positively have starved if he 
had not been able to engrave his 
own works.” 

The fault of Haydon among crawl- 
ing artists was, that he would not 
put on the hypocrite—tacitly avo.; 
that he was wrong when he was 
clearly in the right—that he would 
not creep in wonted subserviency to 
those who would allow an artist no 
more freedom than they chose to 
dictate. It might have been impru- 
dence not to comply with this vicious 
course. It might have been equally 
imprudent when that assumptive di- 
lettanti gentleman, Mr. Payne Knight, 
attacked the memory of poor Barry, 
that Haydon defended the artist, and, 
after the English mode of dealing 
with art, was ill-used by the British 
Gallery on that account. For this 
ill-treatment, however, the directors, 
afterwards feeling they had done the 
artist an injustice, made him repar- 
ation when he had completed his 
“ Judgment of Solomon,” as gentle- 
men would do under the circum- 
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stances of having felt a wrong had 
been perpetrated in their name. Mr. 
Payne Knight, however, continued 
through his friends to thwart Hay- 
don whenever possible, and prevented 
his being called, even at Lord Elgin’s 
especial request, and though he had 
first promulgated their merits, to 
give evidence before parliament of 
their character. Mr. Knight, it is 
well known, had endeavoured to de- 

reciate the marbles. After this, 

Taydon again defended them; and 
this was styled a “ new imprudence,” 
by some of his brother artists, for 
many purchasers of pictures were 
Mr. Knight's friends. The slavery 
of art in this country is scarcely 
credible—the artist must not justify 
his own conduct if it oppose a pre- 
tended connoisseur’s opinion! It is 
from the fear of being guilty of this 
species of “ imprudence” that artists 
live so much with, and look up so con- 
tinually to patrons. It was the same, 
in no small degree, with literary men 
in Queen Anne's time; but the in- 
dependence of writers since those 
days, and the contempt in which 
such subserviency would be now held, 
has been the means of making the 
principles of freedom better known, 
of controlling arrogance in high 
places, and of elevating the literary 
character. While it has done this, 
however, it has severed all connex- 
ions between authors and the aris- 
tocracy, making them objects alike 
of fear and distaste. Artists, it is to 
be feared, must remain subservient 
for some time yet ; though honest in- 
dependence is no ground for reproba- 
tion, even as the case now stands. It 
was Haydon’s impracticability, re- 
sistance to the signs of the times, and 
inability or pride preventing his 
adoption of a more popular line of 
art that ruined him, not much more 
than his honest independence of feel- 
ing. 

‘Poor Ifaydon had another, and a 
real “‘imprudence.” It was in 1818, 
on his receiving a present from the 
Academy of St. Petersburgh, that I 
said to him,—* Haydon, if the public 
fail in appreciating your line of art 
here any longer, go to Russia; you 
will do well in St. Petersburgh.” Se- 
veral years after I reminded him of 
this resource, but he was impractica- 
ble; he hoped amid hopelessness—he 
laboured hard only to see labour 
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without reward—he could not be- 
come a citizen of the world when his 
own country rejected him. His po- 
sition began to affect his pencil. He 
was a kind husband and father, mo- 
rally irreproachable at home; but 
his impracticability, his continual 
hope of to-morrow, his constant pe- 
cuniary loans, his separation from 
many friends, not out of personal 
disregard, but because they could 
not be placed in the predicament 
of refusing, or even of injuring 
their own slender resources, were 
painful things, and must have been 
felt deeply by poor Haydon. But 
he had long lived in a manner so de- 
pendent upon others, that he lost all 
delicacy on the matter—all pride. 
He expressed a wish to me for an 
introduction to a distinguished lite- 
rary character, whose pecuniary re- 
sources were limited. I introduced 
him accordingly. A day or two after- 
wards he called upon my friend and 
solicited a loan, though he had never 
seen him but once before in his life. 
The accident of my friend's going 
out of town at that very moment, 
and not being able to spare it, alone 
prevented his handing over the 
money: he stated the fact of his de- 
arture with regret. From that time 

saw little of Haydon. I had before 
that ceased to visit his atelier, for 
reasons already mentioned ; but still 
felt a strong regard for his many 
sterling good qualities. 

Haydon has been charged with a 
want of domestic economy. This is 
a charge easily made. He had a fa- 
mily, for which the house he occu- 
pied did not seem too large. Of his 
affection for that family there is 
abundant testimony. It is easy to 
say of the man that has little, “ He 
might have lived upon less.” There 
is one pervading sin now in the.eyes 
ofall that can afford to live well—that 
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sin is ponetnn-anen the only sin 
never forgiven, and of which all sorts 
of hard things may be said, because 
they are pretty certain of impunity. 
Economy is often practised to the 
closest point where there is little 
seeming of it. Whether this was 
Haydon’s virtue I know not. His 
house or house-room was necessary 
for his profession. He might, as 
some say, not have been as careful 
as he should have been; but, how- 
ever it was, he paid the penalty of a 
genius that was too stubborn to ac- 
commodate itself to the path which 
might have led to a comfortable liv- 
ing, and admitted of his following 
the bent of his inclination at leisure 
moments. He could have done 
well in a lower grade of art if he 
would have thrown his heart into its 
performance. I am glad to perceive 
that the feeling of the present mem- 
bers of the Academy has been so 
just to Haydon’s merits, as to have 
sent a sum of money to the subscrip- 
tion for his widow. It is time to hear 
something of this body without soul. 
Wherefore should there be such jea- 
lousies and ill-feelings among artists, 
in or out of academies ? Is not all ge- 
nius as much a family separate from, 
banned, sometimes branded, by the 
mass of mankind, as the Indian Pariah 
is marked and separated from his coun- 
trymen? Can men of genius afford 
to be otherwise than a brotherhood ? 
Ought they not to be bound up in 
a common league, whose path in life 
is never through a garden of roses? 

As to poor Haydon, his talents will 
be one day better estimated. I felt 
deeply at the news of his death, for 
I respected the better points of his 
character. I cannot look back into 
time without remembering his glow- 
ing hopes in life, and the lesson which 
the end of such hopes inculcates. 
Peace to his manes! 
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SENSATIONS OF A SUMMER NIGHT AND MORNING ON THE THAMES, 


Ir was the influence of the wei 
I suppose : nibbing my pen would do 
no anol, I had aon ee a well- 
known spot on the ceiling without 
drawing any inspiration from it ; and, 
at last—sure sign of an unfruitful 
brain—I had fallen to all sorts of odd 
pen-and-ink drawings, and forged 
the names of all my friends upon 
the paper; when a sunbeam shot 
suddenly down upon me, as though 
Pheebus himself had directed a golden 
shaft to remind me of his worship. 

This dramatic little touch decided 
me. I shut up my writing-case and 
went to the window. The fineness 
of the afternoon had evidently affected 
the people with a sudden love of the 
country, for they poured in a per- 
petual stream down the street, which 
was one of those in the neighbour- 
hood ofa steam-packet wharf. Here 
came some favoured dog with a lady 
on each arm, in a bewilderment of 
happiness between the broadsides of 
small talk which they threw into 
him on either side. There shuffled 
some old fogie from the counting- 
house, who had given himself a half- 
holiday that he might enjoy the 
sight of his little boys making hay 
upon the lawn with the little toy 
rakes he had just given them,— 
strange what simple touches dwell in 
the bosoms of crusty old men of the 
world! ‘Then again came a pair of 
happy people: a fine, fair youth, 
under the rim of whose hat the crisp, 
golden curls shone in the sun, was 
whispering something to a little drawn 
silk bonnet,—all the painters in the 
world could not have painted the 
intensity with which that little bon- 
net seemed to listen. “ Why should 
I not enjoy God’s sunshine,” I said, 
“as well as the rest of His crea- 
tures ?” 

I put on my hat, and was pro- 
ceeding down my dull, drab-coloured, 
anti - domestic - looking chambers’- 
stairs. 

“ But, stop!” said I, suddenly 
ausing. “ Alas, I have no dear 
ittle drawn bonnet to talk to!” 

My laundress, who was coming up 
the stairs at the moment, drew flatly 
back to the wall to let me pass, and 


seemed as fixed there with astonish- 
ment at my words, as though she 
were some ornithological specimen 
suddenly impaled. When I got down 
to the street, I had as many directions 
distractin a i head as a post at a 
cross-road. 1 was relieved from my 
difficulty, however, by one of the 
queer-looking Great Western cabs 
driving past those cockboats to the 
go eviathans of a passage which 
ie at the outer anchorage of the 
City. I jumped into it, and threw 
down all the windows. ‘The heat was 
intense : the sun, I am sure, that day 
would have shone right down into 
the bottom of a quart pot. 

“ ]"Ilhave a day upon the Thames,” 
said 1; “and lounge upon the pure 
crystal!” The thought itself was 
cooler than one of Gunter’s ices. 

The station was soon gained, for 
the cabby, to use his own words, 
‘* had a werry good hos.” I was onl 
just in time, however; the cler 
thrust my ticket into the marking 
machine, which gave a sharp, spite- 
ful nab at it, as though it had been 
dreadfully worried, and with its black 
teeth imprinted my destination — 
Maidenhead. 

In another minute I was in my 
carriage, and every body studying 
with intense interest every button 
and seam of my coat: one man began 
rather to annoy me by the length of 
his survey, but I onael him at 
once by making a deep scrutiny into 
a patch upon his boot; he drew his 
foot into the shadow, and transferred 
his attention to the landscape. Our 
engine was the “Great Western,” 
the monster that eats up a hundred 
miles in an hour with ease ; the pace 
was accordingly first-rate. As we 
got into the open country the trees 
seemed engaged in a perpetual waltz, 
those in the middle distance and those 
afar off continually changing places ; 
then the furrows of the fields ap- 
peared to revolve like the spokes of 
an enormous wheel; bridges were 
passed with a rush like the sound of 
a pump-ball ; then the express-train 
met us, and disappeared,— 

‘* Like the lightning, which is gone 

Ere we can say, ‘ It lightens,’’’— 
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quite taking away the breath of one 
poor little girl, who was making her 
first journey by rail, and who looked 
immediately to see if her ticket was 
all safe inside her glove. In half- 
an-hour we were at Maidenhead, and 
I alighted. 

From the station to the bridge it is 
a good ten-minutes’ walk, dusty to 
the feet and hot to the back. But 
what a delicious scene when I got 
there! Beneath one of the cool, grey 
arches the silver stream leaves a little 
ome r. Here, in the cool shadow, 

splashed about the water for pure 
joy. Three or four light wherries 
were moored near, and from their 
bright breamed sides the reflexion 
danced like golden snakes upon the 
water; whilst from the sparkling 
water little waves of light were con- 
tinually playing upon the curved 
skifts’ sides. 

I balanced with my eye the sculls 
in one of them, felt satisfied with 
their make, and in another moment 
the sharp nose of the boat made a 
deep dip into the clear tide, as I 
leaped in, took my seat, and peeled 
to my work. Splash, splash fell the 
blades on either side, and, like a 
trout, her nose turned upwards to 
the stream. ‘There is nothing to me 
more exhilarating than a sharp pull 
against a gently running stream,— 
to feel the ash blades quiver under 
your nervous grasp, the footboard to 
give, and your whole frame to be in 
harmonious, energetic action ; and the 
tide testifying to your prowess, as, 
divided by the keen cutwater, it 
rumbles against the boat’s sides. 
Upon such occasions, one feels the 
force of the passage in the Proverbs, 
—* The glory of young men is their 
strength.’ 

When I got as far as the pic- 
turesque old mill I stopped for a 
moment, for one never sees such 
places now but Tennyson’s Miller's 
Daughter comes to one’s mind; how- 
ever, no Alice stooped from the lat- 
tice to 

** Set 
Upon the narrow casement-ledge 
A long green box of mignonette.’’ 


But I will wager my life that it was 
only my usual ill-luck, and that 
beauty dwells beneath that roof. A 
little further on, and I came to the 
hanging woods of Clifden, famous 
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for Cockney picnics. As I rowed 
leisurely along, the shadow of the 
wood fell upon half of the river, whilst 
the other lay bathed in burning 
light. I lay upon my oars for a 
moment to enjoy the scene. The 
water here deepens, and calmly as a 
mirror it reflected the burning hue of 
the sky. The boat, as she floated, 
seemed like a bird with outstretched 
wings poised in mid-air; the water 
from the oars dripped like molten 
gold upon the glassy surface, and 
then spread in widening rings which 
floated down the stream. A number 
of birds were calling to each other in 
the woods, and made the calm beauty 
of the picture appear more impressive. 
A short, quick pull brought me to 
quite a different scene. ‘The navi- 
gable channel of the Thames passes 
through a canal parallel with the 
running stream, up which I kept 
until I found myself struggling with 
my little boat amid the tumbling 
water of'a picturesque wier. As I found 
the current too strong for me, [ranthe 
boat into shore to enjoy the scene. 
Cuyp would have gone on his knees 
to tad sketched it. The sun, which 
was getting low, shot his beams in 
level lines along the meadows, and 
lit up every blade of grass with pre- 
cious light. Three or four cows, the 
very picture of quict enjoyment, 
were chewing the cud, and the row 
of pollards that fringed the canal 
sent long shadows along the land. 
Over the dam the water fell with 
one clear neck, then flashed and 
boiled until it gradually moderated 
into a swift rapid, in which, with 
naked legs, a man stood throwing the 
fly. "T'was a picture for a summer 
evening, so I lay down on the grass 
to admire it, whilst my boat im- 
patiently kept grinding its keel against 
the pebbles of the shore. This spot 
is a great place for fine trout. My 
friend with the naked legs told me 
that one had been caught the even- 
amen weighing seven pounds. 
Maidenhead bridge soon lay before 
me ; its heavy circular arches reflected 
in the water, except where the image 
lay broken for a moment into a 
dreamy indistinctness, as the glossy 
stream shuddered with a passing 
gust. Six horses, with bells at their 
heads, were just visible over its 
parapet, labouring up its slight ascent 
with a ponderous waggon; the 
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waggoner, with his red worsted cap, 
making just the spot of colour the 
landscape desired. “ There's old Eng- 
land for you,” said I, “and a picture 
for Moreland!” A little below, the 
railroad bridge sprang, with one 
elliptic arch, from shore to shore; and, 
as [ passed beneath, a heavy train 
shot by with the speed of light, 
leaving the shadow of its dark, 
straight line of smoke upon the am- 
ber bright water. “And this is 
‘ Young England!’ I exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, and 


‘* Not in vain the distance beckons. 
ward, forward let us range ; 

Let the great world spin for ever down 
the ringing grooves of change.’’ 


For- 


Still as the great creature went 
screeching past, the question arose 
in my mind whether, with all our 
advance in science, we have not 
lost much of the trustfulness which 
distinguished our ancestors. We 
seem to get further from nature 
every day. When the gallant _ 
moves past under full bellying sail, 
we feel that she is in direct com- 
munion with the elements. There is 
a faith in her which humbles, yet 
elevates the heart. The steam-ship 
puts forth in the teeth of the storm 
with a confidence which almost seems 
presumptuous. Even in the old 
modes of travelling on land, the 
mutual dependance between man and 
the animal creation is evidenced. 
The necessity which made him look 
out of himself for help, was beneficial 
to his heart; but now he has im- 
ogy the subtle giant Steam, and, 
ord of this tremendous power, he 
rides like a whirlwind through the 
land ! 

“That was a nigh miss!” said a 
gruff voice, as, with a sharp back- 
water, I just avoided a ferry-boat 
crowded with people. 

During my soliloquy I had run 
down the river a mile and more; and 
now I found myself opposite the 
village of Bray, made famous by its 
politic vicar throughout the land. In 
the distance I saw the old grey tower 
of the church, around which the 
rooks were continually circling. A 
littie inn, the Red Lion, stood upon 
the edge of the river; its bright red 
brick walls and scrupulously white 
painting gave it quite a Dutch neat- 
ness. There had been a wake, or 
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something of the kind, in the village, 
for several groups of labourers, 
dressed in their best, some holding, 
with unsteady grip, club-staves headed 
with gleaming brass, were seated at 
the rustic tables placed upon the 
little green. I liked the look of the 
house, so I sent the skiff back to the 
bridge, and took up my quarters here 
for the night. The company was 
growing rather uproarious as I looked 
out of the window and watched upon 
the water the dull, leaden reflexion 
of the sky ending in the west, with 
that peculiar glare of light which 
always follows the setting sun. My 
pull had tired me. Fresh eggs, fresh 
brown bread, broiled ham, and good 
sound ale— how I despised all the 
knick-knackeries of Verey’s — white 
sheets, really white counterpane and 
bed-curtains: how I wallowed in the 
enjoyment of their blanched beauty ! 

I was awakened in the morning by 
the singing of the birds. I havea 
fine ear for birds in the morning: 
they never seem to me to sing so 
sweetly. But all the sensations of 
early day to a townsman in the coun- 
try are delightful. I got up, threw 
open the window, and the white 
curtains flapped to and fro in the 
fresh breeze. The swift and shal- 
lowy Thames lay before me, spark- 
ling and glistening all over with 
silver. To the opposite bank a flock 
of sheep had come down to drink ; 
further in the landscape the mowers 
swayed their bodies to their work 
with a pleasing motion, and every 
now and then the musical sound of 
the whetting of the scythe came to my 
ear. Just below, the ferry - boat 
jingled its chain as it bumped against 
the landing-place with the gentle 
motion of the stream. 

“And to think,” said I to myself, 
“that I should be obliged to put up, 
every morning when shaving, with 
Mrs. Brown's back-yard, Betty hang- 
ing out the clothes to dry, and three 
mangy-looking geraniums straggling 
their arms out between me and the 
light, when Nature provides such a 
scene aS this! "Tis enough to make 
one, with Professor Porson, ‘ con- 
found the nature of things.’” 

I found my breakfast-room a pic- 
ture of cleanliness. The floor was 
of bright red brick, the lattice opened 
upon the garden, and the bright 
river lay beyond. Before 1 was well 
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entered upon the meal, a fine old 
fox-hound belonging to the house, 
that had been sunning himself out- 
side on the grass, placed his fore-paws 
upon the window-sill and contem- 
plated the feast with all the serene 
dignity of a judge. Up above me, 
in a wicker cage, a blackbird sung 
his hymn to the morning. Between 
these two pets I sat like Robinson 
Crusoe ; and, I must say, that the 
interfered in no slight degree with 
- breakfast; for the blackbird, 
whose love of water seemed almost 
as intense as my own, in the ecstasy 
of his enjoyment of his sitzs-bad 
sprinkled me all over ; and the deep- 
set eyes of the noble old hound ap- 
pealed to me so irresistibly, that I 
chucked half my bread away to him 
in little pellets, which he caught 
every time with the unerring pre- 
cision of a piece of machinery. 
Breakfast done, [ reminded me of 
the vicar, and, curious to see the grey 
old church, I started up the road 
which led to it, followed by the hound, 
who seemed quite to brighten up at 
the excitement of a new face. ‘The 
doors of all the cottages were open, 
and their inmates at the morning 


meal made many a picture worthy of 


Hunt. The church isa perfect spe- 
cimen of its kind. Without any 
pretence to architecture, it is im- 
posing by its massive proportions. 
The tower, painted by age with yel- 
low lichen and crumbled and softened 
by time, has attained that perfect 
tone which seems peculiar to our 
English atmosphere. I found the 
sextoness sweeping out the church as 
I entered. Upon my asking her 
for the tomb of the vicar, she pointed 
out to me a small square brass let 
into a tombstone close under the pul- 
pit. Upon this brass the effigies of 
the vicar and a lady are engraven; 
from which, I suppose, that upon his 
being relieved from his vows of celi- 
bacy he took to himself a wife. 
There is a half-Popish-priest, half- 
Episcopalian - and-Clergyman, look 
about the design, as if even the effi 
did not know which view of the reli- 
gious question and habit to assume. 
With the exception of one very curi- 
ous brass, there was nothing else wor- 
thy of note in the church, so I 
wandered out again among the old 
crumbling grave-stones. 
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“ And who,” thought I, “is now 
the Vicar of Bray ?” 

As my brain employed itself in 
drawing an odd jumble of a shaven 
crown and a most clerical-looking 
white tie, emblems of the past and 
present, my eye fell upon a large fine 
old red brick house, which obtruded 
upon the churchyard. A low murmur 
of music proceeded from the drawing- 
room window; and as I looked up 
the blind suddenly blew out, and 
with it came the sound of the piano, 
very tenderly touched, and in the 
midst, like a clear spiral of crystal, a 
female voice sweetly ascended. The 
music ceased, and the voice full of 
laughter was heard in answer to some 
low question. I could see nothing ; 
but I drew a picture at once of a 
beautiful white throat suddenly bent 
back, and a fair face, like some morn- 
ing flower turning towards its sun — 
a happy lover. ‘There was an escape 
from the music-stool, and the next 
moment I saw a blushing young 
beauty holding up her finger play- 
fully to her companion. 

“How dare you, sir? Before 
breakfast, too! Look! dear old 
Boss teaches you a lesson in steadi- 
ness.” 

With that she leaned out of the 
window and called to the dog. 

“ Poor Bossy there! Poor doggy !” 

The old hound, as he looked up, 
shewed all the depth of his splendid 
dew-lap, and howled a deep note of 
recognition. The young lady, at 
this moment, discovered that she was 
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She drew back, and the breakfast- 
bell just then ringing, I heard the 
laughter of the young people gradu- 
ally die away as they descended the 
stairs towards the breakfast-parlour. 
And there, thought I, sits a reverend 
looking old gentleman, cutting open 
the wet leaves of The British Church- 
man, and an old lady doing the de- 
cencies of dry toast and coffee. It 
must be the parsonage, and the 
old gentleman the modern vicar of 
Bray. “Ah,” thought I, “ they might 
have been jolly priests under the 
old religion—fat, lazy, and pious 
enough ; and celibacy might have 
been a very holy condition of life: 
but how the incumbents of the an- 
cient time, lying buried about here 
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with their beads, and the sacred 
wafer on their tongues, must envy 
our modern vicar, and such a do- 
inestic picture as this !” 

My speculation ended, I strolled 
down again towards the river. A 
man was leisurely punting himself 
up against the stream. I hailed him, 
and found he was going cray-fishing ; 
so as I had nothing better to do for 
an hour, until the next uptrain 
passed, I jumped in. The Thames 
just above Bray is very shallow, but 
as clear as glass; and the long 
grasses, the beard of the venerable 
father of the stream, wave with a 
beautiful undulating motion. Every 
here and there we could see great 
jack lying as still as stones. By and 
by we came to a part of the river 
where the bank, overhung by bushes, 
appeared completely honeycombed 
with rat-holes. Here the fisherman 
rolled up the sleeves of his blue 
shirt, and leaning over the boat's 
side thrust his hand into one of the 
holes below the water level, and 
= out one of the most diabolical 
ovking devils, in the shape of the 
genus Crustacea, that a timid man 
would wish to look at. I involun- 
tarily pulled away my foot from him 
as he lay sprawling and snapping at 
every thing that fell in the way of 
his ugly looking nippers, with a tem- 
= evidently not improved by his 
ate change of residence. 

“There's one lies under yonder 
stone,” said the man, pointing with 
his dripping hand. “ Catch’n behind 
the ears and he can't bite ’e.” 

With a “who's afraid” sort of air, 
but with some such sensation as 
Schiller’s diver must have experi- 
enced when he sprang into the whirl- 
pool the second time, I advanced 
my_ hand cautiously into the water, 
but the cunning devil managed, be- 
fore I could pounce upon him, to 
change his position; so instead of 
catching him “behind the ears,” I 
ae him right by one of his bel- 

igerent-looking claws. "Iwas a tar- 

tar, without doubt, that I seized, for 
I pulled back my hand with a terri- 
ble yell, and a jerk which pretty 
nearly upset the boat. 

In a short time my more dexterous 
fisherman had covered the bottom of 
the boat with these infantine lob- 
sters, and then we punted over to 
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Monkey Island, of picnic notoriety, 


to get something to quench our 
thirst. We landed at a flight of 
half-ruined steps, which, still in their 
decay, remind one of many a scene 
of the past—of many a clocked silk 
stocking exposed as the stiff bro- 
cade was for a moment lifted by some 
fair-handed “quality” debarking 
from her gilded barge (with black 
page and poodle in attendance), be- 
neath the gigantic poplar-trees which 
still throw their long shadows over 
the water. Upon this island one ofthe 
dukes of Marlborough — the third, 
I think—had a summer-house and a 
pleasure-ground. Thesummer-house 
is now occupied by a fisherman, one 
of the rooms (an octagon), very pret- 
tily proportioned, and fitted up in 
the substantial manner of the time, 
is painted all over with monkeys, 
some fishing, some shooting, some 
walking about with swords and 
cocked-hats, like fine gentlemen. 
What a queer taste they had for 
these brutes in the last century! And 
from this room the place has eince 
been called Monkey Island. And 
here, where once the Lady Bettys 
and the Lady Sallys, in their powder 
and patches, sipped marischino and 
ate peaches, with the sun’s warm kiss 
upon them, my fisherman and I 
quaffed the sprightly ginger - beer, 
for mine host's cellar could afford no 
more generous liquor. Yet, thought 
I, what would the old possessor, care- 
fully lapped in lead in the family 
vault at Blenheim, give to hear the 
cork pop of even such an ignoble 
beverage ? 

The garden had gone to decay 
long ago, the fish-pond was a dis- 
mal swamp, whilst what was once 
a fine lawn was now overgrown 
with couchgrass. The little child- 
ren of the house, who followed us 
about with their fingers in their 
mouthsand great staring eyes, pointed 
out to us the pavilion, a little build- 
ing of wood, a kind of miniature of 
the larger building. ‘The boatman, 
who had been following me lazily 
with a flower in his mouth and his 
hands in his pockets, suddenly seemed 
to rouse himself into action at the 
sight of a straw hanging out of a 
hole in the building. Putting his 
foot upon a little projection he lifted 
himself up to it, and put in his hand. 
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I could see the eyes of one of the 
little girls following his motions with 
intense interest, and when she saw 
what he was about, she clasped her 
hands in an agony of tears,— 

“Oh, ‘tis my nest! ‘tis my nest! 
Don’t take my little birds!” she said, 
all the time pulling at the man’s 
coat, and appealing to me with her 
beseeching blue eyes. 

“Hold your tongue, little silly !” 
said the man, jumping to the ground 
with a nest full of speckled eggs. 
“ What's the good of breeding such 
varmint to eat the cherries?” And 
before I could interfere, with one 
dash he smashed them all upon the 
ground. 

All the children at this set up a 
dreadful cry, and one little boy, as 
bold as a lion, came up to the man, 
and with his heavy boot gave him a 
good kick for touching ‘“ Mary's 
nest;” and I applauded the little 
hero, for the act was a cruel one. 
“ Ah, my fine fellow,” I said to my- 
self, “ you are the worse for this bru- 
tality by a bright sixpence which I 
have in my pocket.” 
weeping children followed us up to 
the landing-place, with dismal la- 
mentations. 

“Hold your noise!” said the man 
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to the little girl; “ there was no bird 
there—'twas an old nest.” 

“You story! you story!” she 
cried, stamping her little feet with 
passion. “There is the bird crying 
up in the poplar now.” 

And it was true enough; the poor 
mother, with her breast yet bearing 
the impress of the eggs she had been 
sitting upon, sat twittering most 
woefully inthe tree. We pushed off 
the boat to cross to the other side, the 
children still crying upon the brink of 
the water ; and the mournful note of 
the r bereaved little bird was 
heard above them all, even to the 
other side of the water. A footpath 
through two or three corn - fields 
leads to the station. I was but barely 
in time for the up-train from Exeter. 
We had to make up for stoppages, 
so the speed was such as the Great 
Western only can go. In less than 
half-an-hour the beautiful spire of 
the new church at Paddington came 
to view—the station was gained—and 
then, like a rocket which has reached 
its greatest altitude, and bursts into 
a thousand balls of fire, the doors 
were thrown open, and the multi- 
tude of travellers (I among the num- 
ber) were in a moment dispersed in 
every direction. 
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RUSSIAN SERFAGE, 


THE RELATION BETWEEN LORD AND SERF. 


Orten and grossly misjudged as Rus- 
sia in other respects may be, there is 
no subject connected with her on 
which Englishmen and the natives 
of some other countries of Europe 
fall into greater error than that which 
respects the relation between her 
nobles and her serfs. 

When they think of the latter, 
their ideas involuntarily travel to the 
coasts of Africa, or to some of the 
states of America, where slavery 
exists in all its horrors, and men deal 
in men, astliey do in cattle and other 
beasts of the field. And they picture 
to themselves a fellow-creature, sub- 
ject to no other law than the caprice 
of his master, hard worked, badly 
fed, terribly punished, utterly cut off 
from the amenities of his kind. We 


hope, before we shall have brought 
the present paper to a close, to set 
this prejudice aside ; and writing as 
we do, not from the report of others, 
but from personal experience, we are 
sanguine that we shall not whoily 


fail of our purpose. 
Each Russian lord on coming into 
—— of an estate, either by in- 
eritance or by purchase, finds upon it 
attached to the soil a certain number 
of peasants, whom it is his duty to 
support, to cherish, and protect, and 
also to provide with religious in- 
struction. ‘These duties are imposed 
upon him by the law of the land, by 
the customs of his forefathers, by the 
head of the empire ; and still more by 
the religion which he professes. It 
is at once his right—that is, a right 
accorded by the State—and his duty 
to govern those whom he protects ; 
and it is his privilege to receive from 
them a portion of their time and 
labour. We are by no means pre- 
pared to approve or defend the extent 
power over his serfs which rests in 
the hands of a Russian lord. The 
patriarchal system of the country, 
the peculiar state of the peasantry, 
as yet ignorant and uncivilised, can 
alone apologise for it; but this pa- 
triarchal or paternal system, with 
the extreme gentleness and kindness 
of the Russian character, undoubtedly 
ard it,except in very rare instances, 
from abuse, and render its practical 


working usually salutary and very 
happy. 

Further, the power lodged in the 
hands of the Russian noble over his 
serf is by no means so great as out 
of Russia is generally believed, and 
the serf has his appeal against it. For 
the law of the land, together with 
the law of custom, accord to the pea- 
sants defined and extensive rights 
and privileges. These are equally 
assured to the peasants of the crown 
and to those of the nobles, and the 
peasants of the crown form about 
one-half of the serf population. 

In the first place, each mugic 
(peasant) receives, on marrying, a 
plot of ground, seldom less than 
twelve English acres in extent, fre- 
quently fifteen or twenty acres, and 
sometimes even considerably more ; 
which he isallowed to cultivate for the 
sole use and benefit of himself and 
his family. Ile receives, also, in the 
first instance, the necessary stock in 
cattle, implements of husbandry, and 
seed ; he is, moreover, provided with 
a warm, comfortable “ izba,” or dwell- 
ing, and with materials wherewith to 
construct its furniture. He is himself, 
most probably, the principal artificer 
in the raising of his own abode, which 
is built of the boies of fir-trees laid 
one upon another, the upper one 
heing fixed in a groove scooped out 
from the one supporting it beneath, 
and the whole, when raised to the 
summit, being caulked within and 
without with tow. 

Law, or custom (which in Russia 
amounts to law), assigns, during the 
summer season, three days in a 
week as the portion of time which 
the serfs on each estate must devote 
to the benefit of its proprietor. On 
these three days each serf in the en- 


joyment of an izba and a plot of 


ground cultivates for his lord a por- 
tion of land, usually equalling in 
size his own piece. If his wife and 
children are in condition, as regards 
age, and under circumstances which 
enable them to do so, they are bound 
to lend their aid in this work,—they, 
of course, taking the lighter portion 
of it. 

Besides the labours of eultivation, 
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which must devolve chiefly upon the 
males, the female members of each 
household are required during the 
twelve months to spina certain quan- 
tity of linen, which they do at their 
own convenience and pleasure. With 
the exception of this tax upon fe- 
male industry, which is not large, 
the entire serf population on the soil 
have at their own disposal the whole 
winter, the four remaining days of 
each week during the summer, and 
all saints’-days throughout the year ; 
during which time they are at liberty 
to attend to the duties of religion, to 
cultivate their own land, to follow 
any kind of trade, mechanism, or 
manufacture, facilities for which are 
frequently afforded by the lord, who 
establishes manufactories upon his 
estates, and then pays his people for 
the labour done in them, and having 
done all this, to amuse themselves in 
any way to which their not mis- 
chievous tastes may turn them. 

From the foregoing statements it 
will be seen that each serf is a little 
farmer, yielding acknowledgment in 
labour to the individual of whom he 
holds. As such, he is in general, 
unless he fail in industry or sobriety, 
a prospering man; that is, he pos- 
sesses beyond what his own necessities 
demand enough to secure him some 
superfluitics and comforts; for he 
has not, like the petty farmer of 
England, a rent to pay, which, con- 
sidered relatively to his gains, is, for 
the most part, as much as the land 
can well carry. 

It is not, however, with land alone 
that the Russian noble supplies his 
serf,-—leaving him to perish of cold 
or hunger before the soil can be 
brought into a state of cultivation. 
To guard against cold, his cottage is 
furnished with a stove—a sort of 
large oven made of brick-clay, and 
abundantly supplied with 2 gir 
in which & consumes his fuel, and 
by means of which, when the door of 
the oven is closed, he can concentrate 
as much heat within his dwelling as 
may happen to suit his own views of 
comfort. Probably most of our 
readers are aware that the Russian 
peasant breathes, during winter, an 
atmosphere, within doors, well-nigh 
of fever-heat, while the mercury 
without may be sunk to 20°, or 25°, 
or even 30° of Réaumur’s thermo- 
meter. And if they did not pre- 
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viously know it, we hereby beg to 
inform them that the means of keep- 
ing the temperature of his dwelling 
at this height are freely afforded to 
the serf by his landlord. A serf has 
no limit put upon his lust of fuel, 
except such as the failing forest may 
impose. “— the serf never enters 
upon his allotment empty-handed. 
From his father, or his father-in- 
law, or not unfrequently from his 
landlord, the young occupant receives 
a plenishing of horses, cows, sheep, 
and poultry, which increase upon 
him till he can boast sometimes of as 
many as the land will maintain. The 
horses are small and poor, yet they 
serve the purposes of his husbandry, 
and cost him almost nothing, usually 
grazing in the woods or on the un- 
appropriated grounds of his lord's 
estate. 

Over and above these personal 
chattels, the serf generally gets leave 
from his lord to shoot game and 
catch fish on the estate; that is to 
say, he is permitted to supply his own 
wants after the customary require- 
ments of the landlord shall have been 
made good. And as wood, game, and 
fish, are exceedingly abundant in Rus- 
sia, when the serf’s privileges with re- 
spect to them are considered in con- 
junction with the other features of 
his case, it wili be seen that the 
provision made for his physical ex- 
istence is very ample. 

It is a general practice to dole out 
yearly a certain number of sheep- 
skins on cach estate to all applicants 
for that warm and useful winter gar- 
ment, which is universally worn by 
the peasants. In some parts of Rus- 
sia the serfs are even allowed to help 
themselves to sheepskins and to mut- 
ton from the flocks of their lord, at 
their own discretion. 

We may observe, in passing, that 
the sheep varies much in value at 
different parts of the wide empire, 
the mutton of the north being so in- 
ferior as never to appear at the tables 
of the great lords, whilst that of the 
south, with its ponderous tail, is es- 
teemed luxurious food, and valued 
accordingly. 

There are several ways besides agri- 
culture in which an industrious serf 
may improve his condition, already 
flourishing. [Le may, as has been said, 
work in some factory for his lord; or 
if, during the winter, when snow is 
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on the ground, and there is little for 
him to do at home, he should choose, 
with his lord’s consent, to take two or 
three of his horses, and let himself out 
as an “isvorschieks” orsledge-driver, 
in some neighbouring town, he can 
gain a considerable sum thereby, 
perhaps enough to put his wife into 
a “shooba” (cloak) of silk and sable. 

It may sound strange to English 
ears, that each married peasant should 
be put in possession of so large a 
plot of ground as that which has 
been mentioned, and it may also be 
difficult for Englishmen to compre- 
hend how one peasant, with no other 
assistance than that of his own fa- 
mily, should be able to cultivate 
so much as an average of sixteen 
acres for himself, and the same 
quantity over and above for his lord. 
But, besides that the enormous extent 
of the estates in Russia renders any 
other mode of dealing with them 
well-nigh impracticable, we must not 
forget that cultivation is a very dif- 
ferent thing there from what it is 
here. Agriculture is in Russia as 
yet but partially understood, and 


tillage is very slight. 

Theland in all the central southern 
provinces, being naturally fertile and 
inexhausted, yields, after very slight 
toil, all that the inhabitants expect 


or desire. Indeed, there are districts 
in central Russia, which, having no 
facility for water carriage, produce 
yearly crops of grain so much ex- 
ceeding the demands of the inhabit- 
ants, that they, after reaping in as 
much as to serve their purposes, 
leave the rest to perish on the soil. 
The population of Russia might mul- 
tiply tenfold, without taxing the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil beyond 
their capabilities. 

The result of all this is, that, ex- 
cept in years when the crops fail, 
the Russian peasant possesses all the 
necessaries of life in abundance. He 
is improvident, of course ; for it is the 
great evil of serfdom to destroy all 
sense of self-dependence in the pea- 
sant. But he lives well generally, 
and suffers awfully atintervals. For 
though the lord be bound to maintain 
his serfs, it almost always happens 
that the resources of both fail alike, 
and then the latter perish. More- 
over, a good deal depends, under 
circumstances of this sort, on the per- 
sonal character of the lord. A good 
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and benevolent noble will empty his 
barns among his people, and, when 
they are emptied, will give up his 
superfluities to supply the still-con- 
tinued demand, and will love the poor 
all the better for the sacrifice which 
he has made on their behalf; while a 
man of a different temper wiil give 
out his supplies scantily, and will 
shelter himself, so far as he may, 
from the interference of authority, 
and from general odium, under the 
plea of the hardness of the time. 

At such seasons a large portion of 
the Russian peasants perhaps suffer 
more than even the Scotch Highland- 
ers, or the Irish of the north and west, 
when famine occurs in their lands, 
or than the discarded operatives of 
manufacturing districts when manu- 
factures are flat. 

The description which has been 
given in the foregoing pages refers 
to the plan on which the Russian 
peasant usually lives whilst he re- 
mains what is termed a peasant of 
the soil. 

Some of the body are, however, 
conscribed for the army, and others 
are taken into the domestic service of 
their lords, to follow whom in their 
respective callings would extend the 
present paper to too great a length ; 
we cannot, therefore, at least on the 
present occasion, invite our readers 
to accompany us to the camp, or the 
barracks, or the anteroom of the 
noble. 

But there is still a mode of life for 
the mugic abiding on his lord’s estate, 
or, if removed from it, while yet 
the relation between himself and 
his seigneur remains unbroken, which 
requires notice. It is as follows. 
A noble will sometimes remit the 
obligation of three days’ weekly la- 
bour for himself, on condition that 
the peasant pays a certain yearly 
abrok, or rent, varying in its amount 
according to circumstances, but usual- 
ly fixed at about a third part of the 
value of the crops which he can raise 
from his own plot of ground. 

In this case, the serf either engages 
in manufacture, if, as frequently hap- 
pens, the owner of the estate have 
raised a manufactory of some kind 
suited to the spot,—selling his labour 
as labour is sold in England, with 
this difference only, that he and his 
lord have a permanent interest in 
each other, and that he fears no day 
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of future vicissitude when the supply 
of work may fail,—or e!se he enters 
upon trade. ‘This is done very fre- 

uently,—indeed, a large number of 
the serfs choose this course. ‘Then, if 
he prosper largely, the serf may pro- 
bably, ere long, hold capital to the 
amount of hundreds of thousands of 
roubles. And when he becomes 
rich through trade, the serf usually 
gives up agriculture altogether, and 
on the permit of a passport, furnished 
to him by his lord, and on the payment 
to the latter of a certain yearly fixed 
sum, regulated according to circum- 
stances, he takes up his abode, and 
continues his trade in town ; in which 
case he may still look to his former pro- 
tector for aid in the event of reverse 
or sorrow, though his lord would be 
considered guilty of an intolerable 
stretch of power did he, upon any 
pretext, attempt to bring back the 
man to his former condition of peasant 
on the soil. 

A person who thus quits his agri- 
cultural pursuits for trade, if he 
fe ed largely, usually purchases 

is liberty ; for then, and then only, 
it becomes of value, or, indeed, even 
intelligible to him. It is no longer 
necessary that he should rely on any 
other than himself. His exertions 
have won for him a specific place in 
the community, and it is right that 
he should have the emperor alone 
for his master. Doubtless the cases 
are rare in which serfs forsake the 
soil wholly, and become rich trades- 
men; yet they do occur from time to 
time, and from the individuals so 
bettering their own condition the 
= large body of Russian merchants 

ave principally sprung. 

Thus far rlacgien A to be little 
that is really objectionable in the 
Russian system of serfdom. It would 
not do with us, or with any other 

ople advanced to the state of civil- 
isation to which we have attained ; 
but it is pretty much such an order 
of things as has prevailed every where, 
soon after tribes have laid aside their 
wandering propensities, and settled 
down into herdsmen and shepherds. 
It is interwoven, likewise, in a strik- 
ing degree, with the religious feelings 
and views of the Russians, who, re- 
gularly as Lent comes round, are 
required—the lords to pray for par- 
don of such oppression as they may 
have exercised upon their serfs, the 
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serfs to ask forgiveness of wrongs, 
slights, or omissions of duty, prac- 
tised towards their lords. We can- 
not, however, pass by without cen- 
sure a custom which may, and often 
does, keep the yoke upon the neck 
long after it has become unfit to bear 
it. For the manumission of which 
we have spoken, the purchase of 
freedom to which the wealthy serf 
looks, is not always agreed to by the 
noble. On the contrary, many who 
would not venture to recall their 
serfs to the farm, compel them to pay 
a large annual tax as the price of 
this exemption ; and the law being 
absolutely on the side of the strong, 
the weak has no resource except in 
his submission. This is very shock- 
ing, and cannot, we venture to pre- 
dict, long sustain the light that has 
begun to break in upon the home of 
the Muscovite. 

The Russian serf is, unquestion- 
ably, very rude and very ignorant. 
He is, however, endowed by Nature 
with a kindly disposition, and seems, 
for the most part, to be satisfied with 
his lot. He wills well to his race ; he 
has no foe ; no rancour dwells with his 
spirit ; he has received but good from 
man, and he will return as it has 
been given him. His education is, 
indeed, a limited one, or rather it has 
been so in time past, and is so still in 
many cases. For though the crown 
peasants are provided with schools, 
and imperial recommendation and 
influence are largely exerted to ex- 
tend the same benefits among the 
serfs of the nobles, and though there 
may sometimes be found upon the 
shelf of the izba one volume of the 
Sclavonian Scriptures, and another of 
the poems of their great and immor- 
tal Pouschkin, the chances are at 
least even that the serf can read 
neither. 

And yet it is not because he is a serf 
that he is ignorant, but because his 
land is only in the infancy of civilisa- 
tion, and the light of knowledge has 
not yet shed her bright rays far and 
wide through its extent. This igno- 
rance will be gradually removed and 
exchanged for better things. The 
serfs now are as much educated as 
were the nobles in Peter’s day, and 
the advance for the mass of the in- 
habitants of a country, though it be 
gradual, is sure. 

The Russian peasant is less bru- 
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talised by his ignorance than the 
boor of most other lands. The gen- 
tleness of his disposition gives him a 
native refinement, and there is some- 
thing of the poetic about the Russian 
mind. The native of that land, 
though he be in low condition, and 
though his teaching from man be 
confined to viva voce, can yet hold 
communion with the beautiful; he 
can also hold communion with him- 
self: more than this, there is some- 
thing elevated about his nature; per- 
haps because religion forms with him 
an integral portion of his being, he 
can rise to the sublime and hold com- 
munion with the unseen. The man 
who, from his acquirements, would 
not lead you to expect much more 
than that looking to the sun he should 
indicate the time of day, may pro- 
bably be leading amidst his rural 
scenes and simple toils a life of 
spirit, a life of faith, a life of 
poetry. 

Is a Russian peasant found beg- 
ging? He is sure to prove a freed man 
who has fallen into unfortunate con- 
dition, and for whom no lord is 
longer responsible ; HE could, there- 
fore, go to ruin. This, however, is 
no argument against emancipation, 
though it is an argument against 
emancipating a people not yet pre- 

ared for the blessing. For the lord 
is at once father, friend, protector, 
judge, and ruler of his peasants. He 
glories in them as the source of his 
greatness, the pledge of his wealth, 
the badge of his nobility, the object 
of his care, the children of his love. 
They yield to him the most devoted 
and reverential attachment ; his power 
is seldom questioned, and as seldom 
abused. The usual salutations are 
truly indicative of the state of feeling 
between them. The lord accosts his 
peasant with “ Sdraz toiti brat ; Boh 
pomotsch,”—I salute you, my bro- 
ther ; and may God help you. The 
peasant returns the greeting with, 
“ Sdravia jelaem batuschka,”—I wish 
to you health, my father. The em- 
peror is not less courteous to his serfs 
than are the nobles. One Easter 
morning, passing a long - bearded 
man, he gave him the salutation, 
“Sdraz toiti brat: Christos voss 
cress,”—TI salute you, good brother : 
Christ is risen. 

“ Sire,” replied the man, “ it is a 
terrible lie!” 
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The monarch looked; it was an 
Israelite whom he had addressed. 

“ The God of Abraham bless you !” 
said he. 

“ And bring you, sire, to his good 
heaven!” responded the Jew. 

* Batuschka,” my father, or my 
dear father, is the usual term for a 
lord. “ Matuschka,” is a term of 
respect and endearment, signifying 
mother; or more literally, dear little 
mother. 

The peasant salutes a lady, not 
being young, with “ Sdraz toiti ma- 
tuschka;” for a young lady he chooses 
the term “ Soodarina,” expressive 
also of good-will and fondness. These 
mutual interchanges of good wishes 
are frequently followed by a short 
conversation, in which the inferior 
will bear his part with a charming 
mixture of respect bestowed and 
dignity preserved. 

Another circumstance may be men- 
tioned as illustrative of the state of 
feeling on both sides. A peasant and 
his wife will present themselves be- 
fore a lord and his family, and ad- 
dressing them with manner at once 
deferential and cordial, will request 
that they may receive the pleasure 
of entertaining them in their izba, 
probably promising, as an additional 
argument, some dish or some bever- 
age which they are supposed to pre- 
pare ey well, and desiring 
that the day and hour may be named 
when the honour will be conferred. 

When, at the appointed time, the 
lord and his family arrive, they are 
received in the neat spare room of 
the dwelling, reserved for high oc- 
casions, where the peasants have col- 
lected all that they possess in the 
way of ornament; and which they 
have garnished with flowers and 
greens, if, as is usually the case, it be 
the summer season. Here the guests 
find four or five tables spread ; one 
covered with meats and game (the 
last being, as has been mentioned, 
extremely abundant in Russia), an- 
other with vegetables, another with 
the produce of a dairy, a fourth with 
sweets, and so on. 

The deference yielded to superiority 
of condition, blended with a conscious- 
ness of Nature’s equality, and a 
firm belief in a lite beyond the 
present, which mark the mugic, and 
produce an easy polished grace and 
sweet propriety in his manner, are 
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both astonishing and interesting to 
those natives of more western lands 
who are fortunate enough to visit 
Russia under circumstances which 
enable them to make observations 
on the internal character of the na- 
tion. 

In the two classes of society there 
is no chilling distance or haughty 
repression on the one side, no im- 
pudent pushing familiarity on the 
other. It may be, that the soul- 
touching simplicity and affection of 
the tie is destined not long to con- 
tinue ; for the pressure upon Rus- 
sia from without is very strong. 
And we see from this an inevitable 
consequence, that as she accepts more 
and more fully the civilisation of 
the West, the baby sanctity of pri- 
mitive ties will and must be lost ; her 
patriarchal institutions will first be 
weakened, then dissolved ; the dread- 
ful struggle will arise between power 
and avarice on the one side, and want 
and passion on the other. 

Much will be gained and much 
will be sacrificed; we presume not to 
weigh the balance, or to determine 
whether or not her social happiness 
will be increased, at least to the multi- 
tudes who form her lowest classes. 

But to return to her present con- 
dition. Whilst the eye is yet fixed 
upon the picture which has been 
drawn, we must call attention to the 
stability of the particular relationship 
which has been depicted. It is, per- 
haps, as stable as any thing in this 
changeful world can be. Some great 
convulsion in the empire may alter 
the entire state of things, or gradual 
progress may occasion a slow and 
gradual regeneration of the system ; 
but, for the present, society is held 
together by a bond stronger by far 
than any other nation in the world 
can boast of. Individuals may grow 
rich or poor, may flourish or decay, 
the masses still abide the same. ‘Thus, 
though the noble dissipate his for- 
tune, and the sale of his estates ensue, 
even then the peasant, though he 
lose his time-honoured lord and pro- 
tector, and mourn the loss as touch- 
ing his affections, is yet socially 
and individually unchanged. He 
is secure in the possession of old 
rights; he remains still tenant of 
the same izba, culcivating still his 
plot of ground, possessed of the 
same means of comfort. His wife, 
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his children, and his pictures of the 
saints, remain as before the cherished 
inmates of his dwelling; the very fact 
complained of—sothoughtlessly com- 
plained of—that he cannot wander at 
will from place to place and from 
service to service, constitute his 
defence and his security. The 
statement that he cannot move from 
place to place, and from service to 
service, as he may desire, should be 
rather read, that he cannot be turned 
adrift helpless upon the ‘world. 
There is always one to whom he 
may look up and say, “ Thou art my 
father.” His superior must provide 
and answer for his well-being. ‘The 
birth of cach infant upon an estate is 
an addition to the great family of 
which the lord proprietor is patriarch 
and head. 

There is yet one further cause for 
the domestic happiness of the Russian 
serf, which we ought not to pass un- 
noticed : it may not meet the full ideas 
ofevery reader, yet almost all will, at 
least, allow that it is most important 
to the tranquillity and moral repose 
both of a body and of an individual, 
—it is, that he is usually free from the 
racking torture of personal ambition. 
‘The weal and glory of his country, 
“ the heaven -favoured,” “ the chosen 
nation,” “the orthodox,” “ the Lord’s 
heritage,” for so he deems her, fires 
his spirit; but personal advance or 
elevation of position is a subject 
which little or seldom troubles the 
Russian serf. He is born to a happy 
lot, and as he is born so he will die; 
he desires no rise, for he dreams of 
none ; his ideas of happiness are con- 
fined to happiness within his reach ; 
he is not rendered dangerous to so- 
ciety and wretched in himself by 
those discontented cravings, those 
unhealthy hopes, and, perhaps, guilt- 
stained efforts, which are always at 
work where the condition of the 
individual is more mutable. 

At the same time, let it not be 
supposed that all avenues to advance- 
ment are closed upon him. He may 
bring his intelligence to bear upon 
trade, and, perhaps, with some de- 
gree of good fortune to boot, he may 
become an affluent man ; or, conceal- 
ing under lowliness of condition in- 
tellectual power, he may confer be- 
nefit upon his country, and mount 
to fame: for all national service is 
gratefully acknowledged by the go- 
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vernment. An invention, a mere 
suggestion, calculated to confer pub- 
lic benefit, receives reward and hon- 
our proportioned to its merit, and 
lifts its author in the social scale. 

It is only from distinction in the 
fields of literature and of politics that 
circumstances debar him. Never- 
theless, Russia is not forgetful of the 
peasants who have done her good 
service. He whostands before a mag- 
nificent tomb in the Kasan Cathedral 
(where few monuments are admitted), 
amidst flags taken from the conquered 
foe, some of them centuries old, wo- 
ven of bark, and gemmed with dia- 
monds, amidst the keys of fortresses 
and various testimonies of national 
deliverance or conquest, and records 
of national thankfulness, wili read the 
tribute of the gratitude of Russia to 
the memory of two peasant cham- 
pions of other days. 

This, at least, shews that the spirit 
of the nation only sleeps. And when 
better days come, as they are coming 
rapidly, and letters shall have more 
generally diffused themselves through 
all circles, other avenues to distinction 
than those which these brave men 
found will be opened to the class which 
their names still honour. Mean- 
while, the peasant, despite his igno- 
rance, and some measure of barbarism 
which attaches to him, is truly a 
happy being. A yoke he may 
unquestionably be said to wear, 
but it is a light one, fer he is 
altogether unconscious of its ex- 
istence. Indeed, the behaviour of 
the whole nation in 1812 shewed 
that, to a man, they were true to the 
institutions amid which they and 
their fathers had been reared; for 
neither the dread of Napoleon's 
power, nor the magic of his eloquence, 
could entice the very abject—if the 
term may be used with propriety 
when speaking of poor serfs—from 
their allegiance. 

We do not pretend to say that the 
political condition of Russia is either 
perfect in itself, or quite satisfactory 
to the Russian people. ‘The Russians 
themselves are beginning to feel that 
the great are intrusted with too much 
authority, the mean sunk too low in 
the social scale; and already, in de- 
spite of the force of habit, and much 
practical kindness on all sides, both 
classes begin to manifest uneasiness 
under it. Indeed, it would be con- 
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trary to the natural order of things 
were the case otherwise; for where 

wer is unlimited on the one 
1and, and obedience absolute on the 
other, energy, if it exist by nature, is 
cheated, and the advance of a whole 
people restrained, as it were, by vio- 
ence. At the same time, the advo- 
cates for what is termed Russian 
emancipation ought to remember 
that the institutions of a country 
must have respect to the character and 
condition of her people. Now, the 
state and condition of the population 
of Russia is by no means such as to 
enable them, at present, to prosper 
otherwise than as allied in clans 
around a chief. The extent of power 
to be accorded to the chiefs is quite 
a separate question; but that the 
machine would go on for a day were 
this power suddenly removed, no one 
who knows any thing of human na- 
ture will assert. Moreover, looking 
at the matter in a practical point of 
view, it must always be remembered 
that the law of custom, of public 
feeling, of statute, all combine with 
the kindly affections of a good lord 
to protect the people ; and that the 
are all arrayed against a bad lord, 
interposing at least some check to 
his abuse of power. 

Custom and statute have accurately 
defined the rights of the serf; public 
feeling and private interest defend 
them ; and when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, these are forgotten or defied 
by a degenerate son of a noble 
race, the executive comes in with its 
office. The abused peasant has am- 
ple redress, if he will present his 
case to the constituted local author- 
ities. Ie often hesitates to make 
such complaint; sometimes out of de- 
licacy to his lord, from whom he 
would endure much before his pa- 
tience is exhausted ; sometimes be- 
cause he fears that he may be cast 
in his suit, and then, that his lord's 
resentment will induce him to dou- 
ble his ill-treatment : but the means 
of redress are within his reach always, 
and the knowledge that they are so 
is of infinite service to him. 

The law stands thus: A peasant, 
who conceives that he has reason for 
complaint, is entitled to make his 
charge to the local authorities, who are 
bound to investigate the matter. If 
the charge is substantiated, but at the 
same time the injury done has not been 
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heavy, a remonstrance with the faulty 
noble is resorted to; in more serious 
cases he is disgraced at court; and in 
those of aggravated outrage, a guard- 
ianship ot disinterested nobles is 
amen who administer his affairs 
and conduct his social government 
for him: he is thus deprived of 
"eatage and to a great extent, also, he 
oses the benefit of his property. 
Thanks to the mildness of the Rus- 
sian character, such abuse is rare in- 
deed ; but, when it does occur, it is less 
frequently punished by the regular 
course of law than by a revolt of 
the serfs, who, taking vengeance into 
their own hands, commit fearful 
deeds. 

The feeling among the nobles 
on the subject of kindness to their 
serfs is very strong; and a noble 
who has received an official remon- 
strance, on the ground of cruelty or 
neglect, is disgraced in the eyes of his 
compeers and of his tzar. We may 
mention, in passing, that should a 
noble murder his serf, the punishment 
is precisely what it would have been 
ifthe serf had murdered the noble. 

The peasants of Finland are a 
freed race ; they are equally virtuous 
with the Muscovite serfs, but they 
are sunk in poverty; and neither 
their physical condition nor their 
intelligence can be compared with 
that of those who belong, in the 
strictest sense of the term, to the 
soil, and are cared for and eyen 
educated by the lords. 

The Russian mugic would be much 
surprised were he made aware of our 
notions of his state. He could not, 
in all probability, be made to take 
them in; for he never harasses hitn- 
self with subtleties which are foreign 
to his case, and would, therefore, be 
at a loss to understand the point at 
which his instructor was driving. 
What he wants is, food to eat, rai- 
ment to put on, protection, domestic 
happiness, human sympathy ; and all 
these, as well as the free exercise of 
his religion, he possesses, to the fullest 
extent which as yet he is capable of 
desiring. 

It lately happened that a Russian 
noble, either taken with the phraseo- 
logy of our land, or desiring to 
disembarrass himself of the care of 
his serfs, proclaimed to them that 
he had learned to know “ That man 
cannot be the property of man.” He 
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bade them go free; they might pass 
wherever they liked, and support 
themselves as they pleased (or as they 
could); thenceforth they owed no 
further allegiance to him, and he 
had no claim upon them; thence- 
forth he would hire all who should 
labour for him. But if he chose 
in a breath to annul his claims 
upon them, had they no property 
in him? Could he thus recklessly 
throw up all the duties which the 
social state of his fatherland had 
imposed upon him, which were 
transmitted to him by his ancestors ? 
Where could those poor people go ? 
What should they do? 

Tn a body they prayed that things 
might continue as they had been. 
“The land,” said they, “is ours,and we 
are yours; and what can we do if 
you will not own us?” This is their 
universal way of viewing the matter. 
So little does the Russian peasant 
wish for change, so little does he 
concern himself with the abstruse 
questions which his case involves. 

At the same time, there are signs 
and tokens of change in Russia, to 
which those whose interests are in- 
volved in the issues will do wisely 
not to shut their eyes. Trade and 
commerce are doing their work, and 
will continue to do it from year to 
year more vigorously. A middle 
class is springing up in the great 
towns, who will not long endure to 
be accounted the property of other 
men, and who will gradually teach 
the peasant order to which they be- 
long to revolt, in like manner, against 
serfdom. Nor would it be just to- 
wards the members of the reigning 
family to keep out of view, that 
among the most eager advocates of a 
prudent regeneration of their coun- 
try they are the foremost. While, 
therefore, we deprecate all attempts 
to hurry forward a consummation 
for which the land is not ripe, we 
would strenuously advise the govern- 
ment to take without delay decided 
steps in the right direction; for if 
the government fail the people now, 
the people, some fifty years hence or 
less, will terribly avenge themselves 
on the government. Of this, how- 
ever, we have no fear; for the Rus- 
sian government, be its faults in other 
directions what it may, is, as regards 
the welfare of Russia itself, a wise 
one. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


No. II. 


THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, 


Miss Lucy, who had listened with 
great interest and attention to Rich- 
ardson’s story of Judge Beler’s 
Ghost, pronounced it “ beautiful!” 
“ Oh, Mr. Stephen,” she said, 
“ that is a charming tale! There is 
nothing in natur I am so fond of as 
a good ghost story; it is so exciting : 
although I don’t just altogether like 
to hear them too late at night, 
neither before going to bed, for ie 
are apt to keep one awake or set one 
a-dreaming. That part of it where 
the judge rises from the lake, a-can- 
tering on his mare, and never going 
a-head, like a rocking -horse, is 
grand; and so is that part where the 
people on the raft first see that it is 
not a living being, but a ghost or a 
dead human, and suddenly stop row- 
ing, and stare and stare at him with 
all their eyes, until he slowly sinks 
out of sight for ever! What a 
pictur that would make if there 


was any one that could take it off 


naterally! I think I can see it and 
the lone dismal lake just as you 
have described it. And then agin, 
when the ghost comes through the 
ice with a noise like thunder, jumps 
up behind you on the horse, and 
screams and yells like mad, and 
seizes you by the nape of the neck 
with his teeth, and you so scared all 
the time! Oh, it’s fun alive! It 
beats all. It’s——” 

“ You wouldn't have found it such 
fun then,” said Mr. Stephen, “ I can 
tell you, if you had a-been there; for 
he would have just turned too and 
eat you up at oncest, like a ripe 
= 1! He found me rather tough, 

reckon; but if it had been your 
beautiful tempting neck, Miss Lucy, 
he’d a-never a-left off, after he had 
once a-got a taste of it, until he had 
finished it, I know! If I was a 
young man, I——” 

“ Which you ain't,” said Miss Lucy ; 
“and so there is no excuse for your 
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talking such nonsense ; so be done now. 
But the part I don't like is the talk 
you had with the parson at Digby, 
for that seems to throw a doubt on 
it, or to explain it. Now, I don't 
want to hear a good ghost story 
cleared up. I do believe in them, 
and I like to believe in them. Spirits 
aint permitted, according to my idea, 
to wander about the earth merely to 
scare decent folks out of their senses, 
but for some good purpose or an- 
other ; and although we can’t always 
see them, who can tell that they 
don’t surround us, notwithstanding, 
watching over us when asleep, 
guarding our steps, shielding us 
from evil, and putting good thoughts 
in our minds? That’s my belief, at 
any rate.” 

* And a very sublime, beautiful, 
and poetical belief it is, too, Miss 
Lucy,” said the little man in 
black, whom Richardson denomi- 
nated Broadcloth, but whose real 
name I found was Layton; “I sym- 
pathise with you in that rational, 
sensible, and agreeable theory. The 
= idea of holding communion 
with ethereal spirits has something 
clevating and ennoblinginit. I be- 
lieve in them, and should like to see 
them about me and my couch. We 
read that, in the olden time, angels 
visited the earth and conversed freely 
with mortals.” 

* Celestial beings? Celestial non- 
sense!” said Mr. Stephen. “ You’re 
a pretty fellow to encounter ghosts, 
ain't you? Why, man alive, you'd 
go mad or die of fright in a week, 
if your wishes were fulfilled; you 
would, upon my soul! You are the 
last man in the world to want to see 
apparitions, I can tell you. Now, 
just look here, Miss Lucy. Broad- 
cloth married his third wife last fall, 
and a nice, tidy, smart, managing 
body she is, too, as you will see 
between this and Annapolis county 
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line. The only sensible thing ke 
ever did was to marry her, and the 
only onsensible thing she ever did was 
to take up with the like of him!” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Layton. 
“Tam much obliged to you for the 
compliment.” 

“ Oh, not at all!” coolly rejoined 
Mr. Stephen. “ I mean what I say. 
I never flatter, and when I say civil 
things like that people are welcome 
to them, for they deserve them. 
Now, Miss Lucy, just fancy this 
beautiful bridegroom ondressing him- 
self, blowing out his candle, and hop- 
ping into bed!” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen, ain't you 
ashamed,” she said, “to talk so?” 

“ And hopping into bed like a frog 
on all fours, when, lo and behold! if 
he'd his way about spirits, he would 
see two ghosts standing at the foot of 
his bedstead, grinning horribly, and 
stretching out their long, thin, bony 
arms, and shaking their rattling 
skinny fists, and making all sorts 
of ugly faces at him and his bride, 
or beckoning him this way with their 
hands” (and he got up, and stooping 
forward, suited the action to the 
word), “ looking enticing-like and 
waving him to come, and follow 
them to the cold damp grave, and 
sing ditties there through his nose 
with them in chorus, with earwigs 
and toads. Oh, yes, by all means, 
it’s well worth while for a man who 
has married three wives to talk of 
living with ghosts, ain’t it? Or jist 
suppose now - 

“ Have the goodness, Mr. Rich- 
ardson,” said the little man, “to make 
your suppositions less personal and 
less offensive, if you please, sir; your 
conversation is very disagreeable.” 

But the incorrigible talker went 
on without attending to him,— 

“ Or jist suppose him going across 
the Devil's Goose Pasture at night!” 

“ The Devil’s Goose Pasture!” said 
Miss Lucy; “ what in natur is that? 
What under the sun do you mean?” 

“The great Aylsford sand-plain,” 
said Stephen; “folks call it in a 
giniral way ‘the Devil's Goose Pas- 
ture.’ It is thirteen miles long and 
seven miles wide: it ain’t jist drifting 
sand, but it’s all but that, it’s so bar- 
ren. Its oneaven, or wavy, like the 
swell of the sea in a ioe and is 
covered with short, dry, thin, coarse 
grass, and dotted here and there with 


a half-starved birch and a stunted 
misshapen spruce. Two or three 
hollow places hold water all through 
the summer, and the whole plain 
is criss-crossed with cart or horse- 
tracks in all directions. It is jist 
about as silent, and lonesome, and 
desolate a place as you would wish 
to see. Each side of this desert are 
some most royal farms, some of the 
best, perhaps, in the province, con- 
taining the rick lowlands under the 
mountain; but the plain is given up 
to the geese, who are so wretched 
poor that the foxes won't eat them, 
they hurt their teeth so bad. All 
that country thereabouts, as I have 
heard tell when I was a boy, was 
oncest owned by the lord, the king, 
and the devil. ‘The glebe lands be- 
longed to the first, the ungranted 
wilderness lands to the second, and 
the sand plain fell to the share of the 
last (and people do say the old 
gentleman was rather done in the 
division, but that is neither here nor 
there), and so it is called to this day 
the Devil’s Goose Pasture. Broad- 
cloth lives on one side of this dry 
paradise. Now, just suppose him 
crossing it to visit a neighbour of a 
dusky night, when the moon looks 
like a dose of castor oil in a glass of 
cider ” 

“ What an idea!” said Miss Lucy ; 
“ well, I never in all my born days! 
did you ever now?” 

—— “When all ofa sudden down 
comes two ghosts on moonbeams (not 
side-saddle fashion, the way galls 
ride, but the way boys coast down 
hill on sleds, belly-flounder- fashion), 
and lay right hold of him with their 
long, damp, clammy, cold arms, one 
pulling him this way, and the other 
pulling him that way—one saying 
* You shall,’ and t’other saying, ‘ You 
shan’t’—one saying, ‘Come to me,’ 
and t’other saying, ‘Stay with me; 
‘and he a-saying, ‘I wish old Nick 
had both of you!’ And then fancy, 
when he returns home, his wifesaying, 
—‘ Broadcloth! who were those two 
onruly, onmannerly galls, that was 
romping so ondecent in Goose Pas- 
ture? you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, so you ought, to be acting 
that way!’ and he afraid to tell 
her, and she growin jealous and 
he a-growin mad. Oh, yes, take 
your own way, Broadcloth, invite 
ghosts to your house; they don't 
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cost nothing to feed them, and they 
have wings instead of horses, and 
don’t want oats. They are cheap 
guests, and very entertaining; espe- 
cially to a lucky dog like you, that 
has had three wives, one reclining 
alongside of you, and a-looking up 
admiring and loving into your eyes, 
as much as to say, ‘ Well, they don’t 
look a bit like onripe limes, though 
they be a little yallow or so; and 
two other ladies standing near you, 
knowing every thought, hearing 
every word, watching like weasels, 
and as jealous as all natur. Oh, it 
wouldn’t make you nervous a bit. 
You would like to see them about 
your couch, I know you would.” 

“ Mr. Stephen,” said Layton, rising 
in great anger, “this is too bad! 
You first take the liberty to drink 
more than any two men can stand, 
and then talk in a style that no man 
in the world can bear. You or | 
must leave the room, that’s a fact!” 

* Lord bless you!” said Stephen, 
“ there’s no occasion for either of us 
to leave the room; it’s big enough 
for both of us. I didn’t mean no 
harm, you know that as well as I 
do; only when I hear folks a-talking 
nonsense, I like to rub them down 
good-naturedly a little, that’s all. 1 
won't say I hayn’t been drinking a 
little, though ; but there is no danger 
of my being seized for it, for all that. 
Lawyer,” addressing himself to Bar- 
clay, “ did you ever hear of Andrew 
Wallace seizing a man that was drunk 
and putting him up at auction? I 
must tell you that story. Squire 
Wallace was a captain in the militia ; 
and one day, after training was over, 
and jist before the men was dis- 
missed from parade, he took a guard 
with him, and made a prisoner of Pat 
Sweeney, who was a most powerful 
drinker —drink as much at a time as 
a camel amost. 

“* Pat,’ says he, ‘ I seize you in the 
king's name !’ 


“*Me!’ says Pat, a-scratching of 


his head, and looking all abroad, be- 
wildered like ; ‘ I’m not a smuggler! 
Touch me, if you dare !’ 

“*T seize you,’ says he, ‘for a 
violation of the Excise-law, for carry- 
_ ing about you more than a gallon 
of rum without a permit, and to- 
morrow I shall sell you at auction 
to the highest bidder. You are a 
forfeited article, and I could knock 
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you on the head and let it out, if [ 
iked ; so no nonsense, man!’ And he 
sent him off to gaol, screaming and 
screetching like mad, he was so 
frightened. 

“The next day Pat was put up at 
vandeu, and knocked down to his 
wife, who bid him in for forty shil- 
lings. It’s generally considered the 
greatest rise ever taken out of a man 
in this country. Now, I am in no 
danger of being seized, though I 
won't say but what I have tasted a 
considerable some several times to- 
day.” The truth is, Mr. Richardson, 
notwithstanding his maxims of world- 
ly wisdom, to which he was so fond 
of treating his friends when away 
from home, drank freely. Tis head, 
I was told, seemed able to resist the 
utmost effects of liquor; and although 
he boasted that he was never known 
to be drunk, he omitted to mention 
that he, nevertheless, often swallowed 
as much rum in a day as would in- 
toxicate three or four ordinary men. 
“If you are fond of spirits, Broad- 
cloth,” he continued, “1 advise you to 
leave ghosts alone, and make acquaint- 
ance with good old Jamaica spirits. 
Instead of frightening you out of your 
wits, they will put wit into you, and 
that won't hurt you at no time. If 
you continue to drink cold water 
much longer, my boy, your timbers 
will perish of the dry-rot as sure as 
you are born. You look as yaller 
as a pond-lily now; and it is all 
owing to living like them, on bad 
water. Man was never made to drink 
water, or Natur would have put him 
on all-fours with his mouth near the 
running streams, like all animals in- 
tended to use it. But man was cal- 
culated to stand straight up upon his 
pegs, with his mye as far away from 
the cold springs and fish - spawny 
brooks as possible, and had apple- 
trees, and stigar-canes, and barley, 
and what not, given him; and sense 
put into his pate to distil good liquor 
from them, and hands to lift it up to 
his lips when made, and a joint in 
his neck to bend his head backward, 
that it might slip down his throat 
easily and pleasantly ; and, by the 
same iahet, hoes is your good health, 
old fellow, and wishing you may 
have better beverage in future than 
horses and asses have. Now Jamaica 
spirits I would recommend to you; 
but as for ghosts and onairthly spirits, 
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why a fellow like you that has had 
three wives a 

Here Layton protested so strongly 
against the repetition of these in- 
decent allusions, that Miss Lucy in- 
terfered in his behalf, and forbade 
Richardson to continue his a 
ance; and, by way of changing the 
conversation, asked if any other per- 
son in the company knew a good 
ghost-story. 

“ Certainly,” said Stephen ; “ here 
is my old friend ‘Thompson : when he 
was a boy, he and his father and 
mother saw the devil one night. 
Fact, I assure you, and no mistake! 
Come, Apple-Sarce,” he said, tapping 
a stout, good-looking countryman on 
the shoulder, “tell Miss Lucy that 
story of seeing the devil. It’s a capi- 
tal one, if you could only tell it all 
through your mouth, instead of let- 
ing half of it escape through your 
nose, as you do.” 

“Seeing the devil!” said Miss 
Lucy ; “ how you talk !” 

“ Yes, the real old gentleman,” 
said Stephen ; “ horns, hoof, tail, and 
all!” 

“ Well I never,” said Miss Lucy, 
“in all my born days! Oh, that 
must be grand, for it’s more than any 
aaa fy Oh, pray tell it, Mr. 

‘hompson ; do, that’s a good soul! 
But don’t begin it just yet, please; I 
have some small chores to see to about 
the house, and will be back in a few 
minutes, and I wouldn't miss a word 
of it for any thing!” 

During the pause in the conversa- 
tion occasioned by the absence of Miss 
Lucy, a person of the name of Bayley, 
a passenger in the “Stage Sleigh” 
from Ilenoo, entered the room. Bar- 
clay immediately recognised him as 
an old acquaintance; and so did 
Richardson, who appeared to know 
every body in the country. After 
their mutual greetings were over, 
Barclay congratulated him upon 
having received the appointment of 
Collector of His Majesty's Customs 
at the port of Rainy Cove. Mr. 
Bayley replied that he was sorry to 
inform him that he had been super- 
seded. 

“TI was,” he said, “as you may 
suppose, very strongly recommended 
by the most influential people at 
Halifax, who were well acquainted 
with my father’s long and valuable 
services, and my own strong personal 


claims ; and was nominated by the 
head of the department, and ap- 
pointed by the governor in a manner 
that was particularly gratifying to 
my feelings. I accordingly relin- 
quished my ordinary business, and 
devoted myself to the duties of my 
new office. I held the situation for 
several months, when one Sunday 
night, as we were just rising from 
family prayers and about to retire, I 
eed loud knocking at the door. 
A stranger entered and informed me 
that he had been appointed by the 
Board in England (who claimed the 
patronage) to the office I held, and 
requested me to deliver up to him 
the books and papers of the depart- 
ment early on the following morning. 
Ill-judged and improper as the time 
chosen for this communication was, I 
was pleased that it was so, for the 
occupation in which we had all just 
been engaged had not been without 
its effect on my feelings, and I was 
enabled to control the impatience and 
irritation to which I might otherwise 
have given vent, and refrain from 
saying and doing what I might have 
afterwards regretted ; for, after all, 
he was in no way no blame, except, 
perhaps, for an unseasonable visit. 
it has, however, been a serious injury 
to me, by causing me to relinquish a 
business which I find it very difficult 
to regain, and is one of those things 
of which, as colonists, we have great 
reason to complain.” 

“Squire,” said Stephen, “ don’t 
you live at the corner of King’s Street, 
at Rainy Cove ?” 

* T do.” 

* And ain't there a platform to the 
house, that you go up seven or eight 
steps to reach the front door ?” 

“ There is.” 

“Then Ill tell you how I'd serve 
a fellow out that came to me of a 
Sunday night to gladden my heart 
with good news like that chap. First, 
I'd take him by the nape of the neck 
with one hand; for you see there is 
a coliar there, and a waistcoat, and a 
neckcloth, and a shirt (if the feller 
had one afore he came here), and all 
them make agood strong grip—do you 
mark? and then I'd take him by the 
slack of the seat of his trousers, which 
gives another good hold with the 
other hand, for that makes a good 
balance of the body, and then I'd 
swing him forward this way (and he 
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put himself into attitude and illus- 
trated the process); and I'd say, 
* Warny oncest,’ then I'd swing him 
a-head agin with a ‘ Warney twicet,’ 
and then oncest more with a ‘ Warny 
three times!’ By this see-saw — do 
you mark ?—TI'd get the full sling of 
my arms with all the weight of my 
body and his too; and then Id give 
him his last shove with ‘Here yow 
go! and I'd chuck him clean across 
the street into neighbour Green's 
porch, and neighbour Green would 
up and kick him right into the road 
without ever saying a word, for 
smashing his stoop-door in; and 
stranger, English-like, would turn to 
and give him lip, and the constable 
would nab him and lug him off to 
gaol for making an ondecent noise of 
a Sabbath night. I'd work it so, the 
gentlemen of Rainy Cove would know 
where to find him, to call upon him 
next day and welcome him to their 
town. That’s what I call a hard case 
of yourn, squire, and I'd like to see 
the feller that would fetch me a case 
like that, and be nimble enough to 
get out of my house afore I smashed 
it over his head, I know!” 

The very proper conduct of Mr. 
Bayley under such trying circum- 
stances, no less than the singular 
language of Richardson, induced me, 
after we retired from the keeping- 
room, to ask some explanation of 
my friend Barclay on this subject. 
He informed me that, until about 
twenty years ago, the Custom-house 
establishment in this colony was sup- 
ported by fees of office, which were 
then commuted by the province for 
an annual payment of between 70001. 
and 8000/., upon the understanding 
that the patronage should be trans- 
ferred to the local government, by 
whom the officers were to be paid. 
He added, that the usual course is 
for the head of the department at 
Halifax to nominate a suitable per- 
son for a vacancy, and the governor 
to appoint; but that the provincial 
commissions to colonists have been 
so often superseded of late in the most 
unceremonious manner, that the re- 
cent lieutenant-governor very pro- 
perly refused to have any thing to 
do with a patronage that was only 
calculated to degrade his office, and 
diminish his weight and influence in 
the province. I understand that this 
improper interference of the Board of 
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Customs is severely felt and loudly 
complained of by colonists who, un- 
fortunately, are so situated as to be 
unable to obtain any employment or 
promotion out of their own country, 
and, therefore, very naturally feel 
that they are at least entitled to those 
offices, the salaries of which they 
furnish themselves. But this is 
foreign to my subject. I give the 
conversation as it occurred; and if 
it lacks amusement, it may furnish 
information to those who Saas the 
power to set the matter right. 

When our young hostess re- 
turned, Richardson said,— 

“ Ah, Miss Lucy, you lost a capi- 
tal story while you was gone! This 
gentleman here, Squire Bayley, saw 
the devil also. He came pop into 
his house oncest of a Sunday night, 
in the shape of a custom: house offi- 
cer, seesed all his books, papers, 
and income, and left him scratching 
his head and a-wondering where he 
was to find employment or bread, 
and advised him to go to bed and 
say his prayers, and hoped they 
might do him much good. But 
Thompson here seed him in his 
naked truth. Come, Apple-Sarce, 
we are all ready now. Tell us your 
story, unless en will wet your whis- 
tle first with a little brandy-and- 
water. You won't, won't you? Then 
I will—so here's to your good health! 
Now go on, old Walk-’em-slow, we 
are all eyes and ears.” 

“When I was a boy,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “I used to live at a place 
called Horton Corner. I dare say 
you have all heard of it.” 

“ Heard of it!” said Richardson, 
“to be sure I have. I knewit afore 
you were born. It was then called 
the Devil's Half-Acre. Such an aw- 
ful place for law, gamblin’, drinkin’, 
fightin’, and horse-racin’, never was 
seen. Father used to call the peo- 
ple Horton-tots. It reminds me of 
a drunken old rascal called Knox, 
that used to live at Annapolis. He 
took a day oncest, and hawled up all 
of a sudden, a teetotaller, and then 
lectured ; for the moment a feller re- 
forms here, he turns preacher, on 
the principle that the greater the 
sinner the greater the saint. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘my brethren, 
when I used to be drunk about the 
streets, the folks called me that old 
blackguard Knox ; when I left off 








drinking, it was old Knox; when I 
got new clothes, it was Knox; and 
now, my brethren, I am always 
called Mr. Knox—this is the ladder 
of virtue.’ 

“ Now, that’s the case with your 
Horton Corner. When it was the 
sink of iniquity, it went by the 
name of the Devil’s Half-Acre ; when 
it grew a little better, it was Horton 
Corner ; and now they are so gen- 
teel, nothing will do but Kentville. 
They ought to have made old Knox 
custos rogororum.” 

“If you know the story, Mr. 
Stephen,” said Thompson, “ you had 
better tell it yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Stephen. “I 
know the sum total, but I can’t put 
down the figures. Do you cipher it 
out your own way.” 

“ Well, as I was a-sayin’, when I 
was a boy I lived at Horton Corner, 
now called Kentville, and my father 
and mother kept a public house. Fa- 
ther was well broughten up, and was 
a very strict and pious man.” 

“Yes,” said Stephen; “ and, like 
most pious men, used to charge like 
the deyil.” 

“Mr. Richardson,” said ‘Thomp- 
son, very angrily, “ you had better 
let my father alone.” 

“Why, confound you, man,” re- 
plied Stephen, “ I have got the marks 
to this day ; if I was to home I could 
shew you the bill. Fourpence a 
quart for oats, wine measure, and 
the oats half chaff. You had better 
say nothin’ about piety, old Sugar- 
stick.” 

“Mr. Richardson, perhaps you 
would like a candle to go to bed,” 
said Miss Lucy. “It’s very rude of 
you to talk that way, so it is; and 
besides, it spoils a story to have it 
interrupted all the time after that 
fashion.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said 
Stephen, “ I didn’t mean no offence ; 
and Thompson knows me of old: it’s 
jist a-way I have, bantering-like; no- 
body minds me—they know it’s all 
for their own good. Howsomever, 
go it, Thin-skin,” he said, slapping 
Thompson on the back, “I won't 
stop you if you break your bridle 
and run away.” 

“On Sunday,” continued Thomp- 
son, “* his house was always shut up. 
None of the folks in the neighbour- 
hood was ever admitted; and no li- 
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quor was sold on no account to no- 
body. In those days there warn't 
much travelling at any time, and on 
Sunday nobody hardly travelled, for 
old Squire M‘Monagle picked them 
up at Windsor on one side, and fined 
them, and old Colonel Wilmot picked 
‘em up at Aylesford on t’other side, 
and not only fined them, but made 
them attend church besides. Officers 
and lawyers were the only ones a- 
most that broke rule. Every officer 
drew his sword, and swore he was 
travelling express on king’s business, 
and magistrates were afeered of their 
commissions if they stopped a go- 
vernment messenger. And every 
lawyer swore, if they dared to stop 
him, he’d sue both magistrate and 
constable, and ruin them in costs. 
So these iolks were the only excep- 
tions.” 

“Tl tell you what I have ob- 
served,” said Stephen. “ Lawyers 
think law was made for every one 
else to mind but themselves ; and of- 
ficers have no law but honour, which 
means, if you promise to pay a debt, 
you needn’t keep it, unless it’s for 
money lost at cards; but if you pro- 
mise to shoot a man, you must keep 
your word and kill him. Now don’t 
say a word, miss, I am done; I'll 
shut up my clam-shell—mum.” 

“Well, father did not like to re- 
fuse officers, for they were danger- 
ous men, and might be on king’s 
business.” 

“ And bled freely, says you,” ad- 
ded Mr. Richardson, with a wink. 

“ But lawyers, he knew, needn't 
travel of a Sunday unless they liked, 
and when they did he generally gave 
them a cold shoulder. Well, one 
fine summer Sunday, about one 
o'clock, when all the folks were 
going down to Mud Creek, to see 
old Witch Wilson dipt (that Elder 
Strong had converted from her 
wicked ways), who should arrive at 
our house but Lawyer Scott! I was 
but a boy at the time, but I can re- 
collect him, and what happened then, 
as well as if it was yesterday. He 
was a tall, stout, bony man, about 
the size of Stephen.” 

“ And why don’t you say about 
as handsome, too?” added Richardson. 

“ With light-coloured hair, and a 
face somewhat kinder, paled by study ; 
a good-natured body in a general 
way when he was pleased, but an 
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awful man when he was angry. They 
say he was the greatest speaker of 
his time, and carried all afore him ; 
and that when he was talking toa 
jury he could take the opposite law- 
yer and turn him inside out like, and 
then back again, as easy as an old 
stocking, and as for charac-ter, he 
could skin a man’s off, and tear it 
all into little pieces as small as bits 
of paper, that no living man could 
put together again ; and all the time 
make judges, jury, witnesses, and 
hearers roar with laughter, so yow 
could hear them a mile off. The 
whole county used to attend courts 
in those days to hear the sport. 
Things are greatly altered now. 
Lawyers have no fun in ‘em no 
more. They are dry sticks; and if 
any one makes a joke the judge 
looks as sour as if he had swallowed 
a pint of vinegar.” 

“* They are like your old ‘ Devil’s 
Half-Acre’ of Horton Corner,” said 
Stephen. “They have got so infer- 
nal genteel they have altered their 
name and very natur. Once upon 
a time they used to be called attor- 
neys ; now, forsooth, they are solici- 
tors ; formerly they were styled law- 
yers, but now nothing but bannisters 
will do, and nice bannisters they are 
for a feller to lean on that’s going 
down stairs to the devil.” 

“True,” continued Thompson, 
“times are sadly altered. - It will be 
many a long day before you see the 
like of old Lawyer Scott. Well, he 
drove up to the door in a gig—wag- 
fons hadn’t come into fashion then, 
and people either travelled on horse- 
back with saddle-bags, or in gigs; 
but, in-a general way, pig-skin car- 
ried the day on account of the rough- 
ness of the roads—I think I can see 
him now, with his great, big, bony, 
high-stepping, bay horse (we haven't 
got such horses no more now-a-days), 
and his little gig with the wooden 
pig-yoke spring (to my mind the 
easiest, and lightest, and best spring 
ever made for a rough country), and 
his gun and his fishing-rod fastened 
crossways to the dash-board. He 
came along like a whirlwind. You 
know how sandy the flat is at Kent- 
ville, and there was a stiff breeze 
a-blowing at the time, and he always 
travelled at a smashing, swinging 
trot; and as he streaked along the 
road the dust rose like a cloud, and 
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all you could see was a flying co- 
lumn of drifting sand. Father was 
standing at the front gate when he 
reined up and alighted. 

“*¢ How are you, Thompson ?’ said 
he; ‘ how is the old lady, and all to 
home to-day ?” 

“* None the better for seeing you 
of a Sunday,’ said father, quite short.” 

“ There is your pious man!” said 
Stephen. 

“Well, it was enough to make 
him grumpy, for he had got his go- 
to-meeting clothes on, and all the 
world was a-going to see the old 
witch dipt ; and mother was all dressed, 
and was to spend arternoon with old 
Mrs. Fuller, that married her sister's 
husband’s brother—Crane Fuller 
that was; and they knowed, in course, 


that they'd have to go and take off 


their toggery and tend on the law- 


er. 

“*Where is the hired man ?’ says 
Scott. 

“*Gone to meeting,’ says father. 

“* Where's the boys, then?’ said 
he. 
“¢Gone there, too,’ said the old 
gentleman. 

“* Well, I'm sorry for that,’ says 
lawyer. ‘Just ontackle this horse 
and put him up yourself, will you ?— 
that’s a good fellow.’ 

“¢Thou shalt do no work,’ says 
father, ‘ thou, nor thy servant,’ and so 
on, all through it, 

“*T'll tell you what,’ says Scott ; 
‘by Jove! if you don’t go this mi- 
nute, and onharniss that horse, and 
take care of him,’—and he went to the 
gig and took out his horsewhip, and 
began to flourish it over father’s 
head, with the lash looped in, club- 
like — if don’t go and take that 
horse, I'll ——’ 

“*What will you do?’ says fa- 
ther (for he was clear-grit, regular 
New England ginger). So turning 
right short round, and doublin’ up 
his fists, ‘ What will you do, sir?” 

“ ‘There was your pious man !” said 
Stephen. “He wouldn't put up a 
horse of a Sunday, but he'd fight 
like a game-cock for half nothin’. 
Well done, old boy! swear your fa- 
ther was a pious man, until you be- 
lieve it yourself, will you ?” 

ms What will you do?’ says father. 

“* Why, by the Lord,’ says Scott, 
‘if you don’t, and you know I am 
able ——’ 
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“* You are not,’ saysfather. ‘ You 
never was the man, and I defy 

ou!’ 

“*Tf you don’t go and do it this 
minute, P'l—I'll—T’ll just go and do 
it myself. Ah, my old cock,’ said 
he, a-givin’ him a slap on the back, 
so hard, that it gave him a fit of the 
asthmy, ‘so you got your Ebenezer 
up, did you? Ihave you there, at 
any rate. Now, do you fy off to 
meetin’,’ says he, ‘you and the old 
lady, and I'll - up the horse my- 
self, and smoke my pipe till you 
come back, for I don’t want to mis- 
lest you in the least.’ So with that 
he turned to, onharnessed his horse, 
put him into the stable, and went 
into the house and lit his pipe; and 
father and mother went off to meetin’ 
and left him.” 

“A nice temper to go to meetin’ 
in!” said Stephen. “ But pious men 
are always amiable and good tem- 
pered.” 

“Well, they stayed to see the 
dipping, and then went to visit Mrs. 
Fuller, and it was considerable well 
on to sundown when they came 
home, and mother began to feel 
compunctious, too, at leaving the 
lawyer so long alone ; but father was 
strict, and had scruples of conscience, 
and wouldn't relax for no one. As 
soon as they drove up to the door 
out runs lawyer. 

“* How do you do, Mrs. Thomp- 
son ?’ said he; for he was a sociable 
man, and talking kind came natural 
tohim. ‘Bless me, I thought it was 
your daughter, you look so young 
and handsome! you have positively 
taken a new lease! Let me help you 
out.’ 

“ He was a great tall man, and he 
went up to the gig and held out both 
hands, and when she sprung out, he 
managed to have her jump so that 
he caught her in his arms, and car- 
ried her to the door. What he said 
to her I don’t know; but no man 
knew better what flattery to whisper 
to a woman than he did; and what- 
ever it was it put, her in a good 
humour, and she bustled about and 
got his dinner ready in no time. 
The table was set in the room where 
the old folks were, but father 
wouldn’t talk, and hardly answer 
him at all, and when he did it was 
quite short. At last says Scott, with 
a wicked twinkle of his eye, for he 


was full of mischief, and had the 
sliest eye you ever see,— 

“*'Thompson,’ says he, ‘I saw an 
old friend of yours in Aylsford to- 
day, Nancy Noley ; she made many 
anxious inquiries after you, and de- 
sired to be kindly and gratefully 
remembered to you.’ 

“* Who ?’ said mother. 

“* Nancy Noley,’ said the lawyer. 

* * Nancy Devil said father. ‘I 
know there is such a woman in 
Aylesford, but I never spoke to her 
in all my life.’ 

“*Strange, too,’ said lawyer, ‘ for 
she told me to tell you the cow you 
gave her last spring got cast in the 
field and died, and she hoped you 
would either give or hire her an- 
other, and said how liberal you had 
always been to her.’ 

“¢ A cow ?’ said mother. 

“* A cow ?’ said father. 

“+ Yes, acow,’ said lawyer. ‘ Why, 
what in the world has got into you 
to-day ?” said Scott ; ‘ you won't know 
your old friends, you won’t hear me, 
and you won't hear of Nancy or her 
cow. 

“* Well, well,’ says mother, ‘ here’s 
a pretty how do you do! What in 
the world are you giving cows to 
Nancy Noley for?’ and she began 
to cry like any thing. 

“* Lawyer, says father, ‘ leave my 
house this minute; if you don’t go 
out, I'll put you out.’ 

* Indeed you shan’t,’ says mother ; 
‘if you put him out you shall put 
me out too, I promise you. If you 
had been half as civil to him as you 
are to Nancy Noley it would have 
been better for both of us,’ said she, 
crying most bitterly. ‘Ill have 
your tea ready for you, lawyer, 
whenever you want it.’ 

“Father seed a storm a brewin’, 
80 says he,— 

“** Well, then, if he stays I'll go, 
that’s all; for I'd as soon see the 
devil in the house as see him.’ 

“*Mr. Thompson,’ says lawyer, 
with a serious face, ‘don’t use such 
language, or you may see the devil 
in earnest.’ 

“*T defy you and the devil too, 
sir!’ said he. 

** Recollect, Mr. Thompson, you 
say you defy the devil, and you are 
in a devilish and not a Christian 
temper.’ 

“*T defy you both, sir!’ said father, 
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and he walked out into the orchard 
to cool himself.” 

“ Improve his temper, you mean,” 
said Stephen, “ by eating sour apples. 
There never was an apple in your 
father’s orchard that woniint pucker 
a pig’s mouth.” 

“In the evening we had tea, but 
father was not present; he did not 
come into the room till about ten. 
We were then just separating for 
the night. Says mother, says she,— 

“* Father, will you ask a blessing ?” 

“*T might ask a long time,’ said 
he, ‘before I could obtain one on a 
lawyer —a mischief maker and a 
sabbath breaker.’ 

“* Thompson,’ said lawyer, for he 
was a good-natured man, ‘ I am sorry 
if I have offended you ; come, shake 
hands along with me, and let us part 
good friends.’ 

“*T'd as soon shake hands with 
the devil,’ said father.” 

“ What a sample of a meck, pious 
man!” said Stephen. 

“¢Only hear him, Mrs. Thomp- 
son!’ said lawyer; ‘he'd sooner, he 
says, shake hands with the devil 
thana Christian man! That's adan- 
gerous saying, sir,’ he said, a-turning 
agin and addressing himself to father, 
‘a very foolish and very rash speech ; 
he may shake hands with you 
sooner than you imagine. You have 
heard of the story of the devil and 
Tom Ball; take care there ain't 
another of the devil and Jack 
Thompson. Good night to you.’ 

“T was a little boy then, about 
twelve years old, and when there 
was any body sleeping in the house 
there was a bed made for me in 
mother’s room. Father sad I went 
to bed, and mother seed to the house, 
and to putting out lights, and raking 
up wood fires, and putting the birch- 
brooms in water, for fear of live 
coals in them, and setting rolls to 
rise in the dough-trough, and cover- 
ing them with a blanket, seeing the 
galls was in and a-bed, bolting the 
doors and what not, and at last she 
came to bed too. Father either was 
or pretended to be asleep, and not a 
word was said till some time after 
mother had turned in. At last 
said she,— 

** John!’ 

* Father didn’t answer. 

“* John, dear!’ said she, giving 
him a gentle shake, ‘dear John!’ 
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“*What do you want?’ says fa- 
ther. 

““* Are you asleep, dear?’ said 
she. 

“*No, but I wish you would let 
me go to sleep,’ said he. 

“* Well, so I will, love, says 
mother; ‘ but there is jist one thing 
I want to know, and then you may 
go to sleep.’ 

“* Well!’ says he. 

“* Why didn’t you read the cow 
as usual to-night ?’ 

“* Read what?’ says father, turn- 
ing round towards her. 

“* Read the cow, dear, before we 
went to rest.’ 

“¢ Read the devil!’ said he; ‘ what 
in the world do you mean by reading 
the cow? I believe the woman is 
crazed.’ 

“Qh, dear, I believe so too!’ 
said she ; ‘and gracious knows I have 
enough to drive me mad.’ And she 
cried and sobbed like anything. 

“*Oh, ho!’ says he, ‘if you are 
a-going to take on that way, good 
night,’ and he turned back again. 

“* Oh,’ says she, ‘that’s the way 
you always treat your lawful-wedded 
wife; and when I ask you a civil 
question, ‘the devil’, is the best 
word you can find for me.’ 

“* Well, what on earth are you 
at?’ said he. * What under the sun 
do you want?’ 

“*Why, says she, ‘John, dear, 
why didn’t you read and expound 
this evening, as usual on Sabbath 
night, some portion of the wretched 
creature after so much temptation of 
the wicked one to-day? It would 
have been good for body and soul, 
and if we couldn't have digested it 
all, for our temper, we might at 
least have tried to do so.’ 

“* Oh, I see,’ says father, ‘ what's 
runnin’ in your head! you are pre- 
tendin’ to talk about readin’ a chap- 
ter, and want to talk about Nancy 
Noley and the cow, and so you have 
mixed them all up in a jumble: 
woman like, you never could come 
straight to the point.’ 

“* Well, now, you can’t wonder, 
can you, dear, if I am troubled in 
mind? What’s the truth of it ?’ 

“The truth, Polly, dear,’ says 
father, ‘is jist this. Nancy Noley 
is a liar, the lawyer is a liar, and you 
are a fool.’” 

“ A meek Christian, that old Jack 
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Thompson, wan't he ?” said Stephen ; 
“ and monstrous polite to his wife, 
too!” 

“* Fool!’ said mother. ‘Oh you 
wretched, wicked monster! first to 
deceive, and then to goto abuse your 
lawful wife that way !’ 

“ * Yes,’ says father, ‘a fool; and 
a stupid one, too! I wish old Nick 
had you all before you conspired to 
bother me so confoundedly,’ and 
then he pretended to snore. 

“And mother began to sob and 
scold, and the more she scolded the 
louder he snored. At last both got 
tired of that game, and fell off to 
sleep, and all was quiet once more. 

“ About an hour or so after this I 
was awaked by an odd rushing kind 
of noise, and a strange smell in the 
room, and I called to mother, but she 
said she didn’t hear any thing, and 
told me to go to sleep again. At 
last she gave a violent scream, and 
waked up father. 

“ ¢ Father ! father!’ said she. ‘Look 
here, John!’ 

“* What on earth is the matter 
now?’ said he: ‘what ails the 
woman ?’ 

“* Hush,’ says mother, ‘ the devil’s 
come; you know you wished he 
might take us all away, and here he 
is—oh-o-0-o—oh-o-o-0 !’ 

“Poor thing!’ says father, quite 
mollified; ‘poor Polly, dear, I’ve 
been too harsh with you, I believe. 
You have gone mad, that’s a 
fact.’ 

“¢T am not mad, John,’ said she. 
‘I am wide awake, there — there! 
don’t you see his great fiery eye- 
balls ?’ 

“¢ Oh, lay down, dear,’ says father, 
‘you have been dreaming, and are 
frightened. Lay down, dear, and 
compose yourself.’ 

“*T tell you, John, I haven't been 
dreaming ; there he is again! look, 
look !’ 

“ “Where, where ?’ says father. 

“ ¢ There, there!’ says mothe , * by 
the door : don’t you see his two red- 
hot, fiery erodes and a great ball 
of fire at his tail ?’ 

“* Heavens and earth!’ says father, 
slowly, ‘ what is that I see ?’ 

“* Do you see his two great eyes 
now ?’ says mother. 

“*] see four,’ says father. ‘ This 
= comes of that horrid lawyer!’ said 

e. 


“*From that horrid Nancy No- 
ley,’” said she. 

“Oh, my, what a beautiful story!” 
said Miss Lucy, pouring out a glass of 
cider, and handing it to Mr. Thomp- 
son. “I am sure you must be dry. 
Oh, my gracious, ie a nice story!” 

“ Your good health, miss. Where 
was I?” asked ‘Thompson. 

“* Where one said it was the law- 
yer’s doin’s,” she replied, “and the 
other Nancy Noley’s.” 

“Oh, exactly : ‘ Lawyer,’ said he ; 
* Nancy,’ says she. 

“ * Nancy be d——d!’ said he. 

“In the midst of all this hubbub 
I got awfully frightened myself, you 
may depend, and began tocry lustily, 
and mother called out,— 

“* Neddy, Neddy, cover yourself 
up in the clothes this minute, dear ! 
Keep close; the devil and Nancy 
Noley’s here. Here they come !— 
here they come !—slowly come! Oh, 
it’s a trying thing to look on the 
devil!’ And she gave an awful 
scream, and it retreated. 

“*¢In this dreadful moment,’ says 
mother, ‘ when evil spirits are abroad, 
and the sound of rushing winds is 
heard, and the devil is roamin’ about 
seeking whom to devour, and human 
hearts are quaking, I conjure you, 
John Thompson, to tell me, is that 
story of Nancy Noley true ?’ 

“« Tt’s a d—d lie!’ says father. 

“He had hardly got the words 
out of his mouth, before all the china 
and glass ranged in the little three- 
cornered show-closet came down on 
the floor with a most tremendous 
smash, the broken pieces rebounding 
on our beds, and nearly blinding us. 
All now was silence for a minute or 
two, when mother said,— 

“* John, what an answer you got 
to your assertion! This is a judg- 
ment; and, oh, may it be executed 
mercifully upon you—a sinful, fallen, 
deceitful man! Get up and lighta 
candle; the devil loves darkness and 
eschews the light.’ 

“* Well, to tell you the truth, 
Polly,’ says he, ‘I’m a’most afeerd ; 
and, besides, the floor is all covered 
with broken glass; and it’s as much 
as one’s life’s worth to go stumblin’ 
about among sharp-cornered bits of 
crockery, bottles, and what not.’” 

“ You had better tell us agin he 
was clear-grit, real, New England 
ginger, had n't you?” added Stephen. 
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“ * Your conscience fails you, John, 
that’s it. . Confess, then, and I'll 
forgive you, she said, ‘and tell mt 
how it was that you fell into the 
snares of that wicked woman.’ 

“ *T tell you I hope the devil may 
fly away with me in earnest, if it’s 
true!’ said father. 

“ At that instant there was a hol- 
low sound, like that of the flapping 
of enormous wings; and father and 
mother, who were sitting up, saw the 
balls of fire again for an instant, 
when they were both knocked down, 
and the window at the head of the 
bed was dashed out with great vio- 
lence. Mother's cap was torn to 
threads on one side, and some of 
her hair pulled out, while the tem- 
ple was cut open, and one eye- 
id much lacerated. Father had 
his cheek dreadfully scratched, 
and the skin nearly torn from his 
nose. 

“*T can stand this no longer,’ 
said mother ; ‘the smell of brimstone 
is so strong I am e’en a’most suffo- 
cated. I must get up and strike a 
light.’ And she felt for her shoes, 
and putting them on groped her way 
to the kitchen. 

“ When she returned with the 
candle, she stood a minute at the 
door, as if afraid to enter, or dumb- 
founded at the destruction of the 
contents of her cupboard. Her first 
thoughts were of me,— 

“ * Neddy, dear Neddy !’ said she, 
* are you alive ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, mother,’ said I. 

“ * Are you hurt ?’ saidshe. ‘ Are 
you all safe and sound ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, ma’am,’ said I. 

* * The Lord be praised for that!’ 
said she. ‘And now let me see 
what’s here.’ And she sot the can- 
dle on the floor, and, standing ever so 
far off, she took the broom, and with 
the tip eend of the handle held up the 
valence, first of my bed, and then of 
hern, and peeped under; and then 
she made me stand up, and she 
beat the bed, as folks do a carpet 
to drive the dust out; and then she 
told father to rise and dress himself, 
and while he was a-getting up, she 
began banging away at the bed. and 
managed, either by chance or by 
accident done a-purpose (for nothin’ 
furies a woman like jealousy), to 
give him some most awful whacks 
with the broom-handle. 
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“ © What are you at?’ says father. 
* How dare you ?’ 

“* The evil one may be concealed 
in the bed, dear. Oh, I shall never 
forget,’ she said, ‘her awful fiery 
eyes, and the blow she gave me over 
the head with her tail when she broke 
the window !’ 

“* Who ?’ said father. 

“ ¢ Satan,’ said mother. ‘ Oh, the 
wicked creature, how she has clawed 
your face and broke my china!’ 

“ The thoughts of that loss seemed 
to craze her a’most, and make her as 
savage as a bear; and she hit hima 
crack or two agin, that made him 
sing out pen-and-ink in real earnest. 
At last, he caught hold of the broom- 
stick in his hand, and said,— 

“* What in the world do you 
mean by striking me that way? 
What ails you, woman ?’ 

“* Did she strike her own lawful 
husband, then ?’ said she, in a coax- 
ing tone. ‘ Did she lift her hand 
agin her own John? Poor, dear, 
lost man! Well, I shouldn't won- 
der if I did, for I’m e’en a’most out 
of my senses. Here’s your shoes, 
get up and dress.’ 

“ And when he let go the broom- 
handle, she stretched it across the 
bed, and lifted the blind, and ex- 
posed to view the broken sash and 
glass of the window. 

“* See here—see here, John!’ she 
said ; ‘here’s where she escaped.’ 

“¢ Who ?” said father. 

“* Why, Satan,’ says mother. ‘ Did 
you think it was Nancy ?’ 

“ ¢ Oh, don’t bother me!” said he. 

“Long and loud were mother’s 
lamentations over her china. Her 
beautiful old, real china bowl, that 
belonged to Governor Winthorp, of 
Massachusetts, one of the oldest go- 
vernors of the State, from whom she 
was descended; her beautiful painted 
jar, which, though often broken, was 
mended as good as new, but now was 
gone for ever! Her set of gilt tea- 
ware, that belonged to Judge Strange, 
who sentenced the two men to death 
for murder at Lunenburg; and a 
china lamb, that broke its legs and 
its neck in its fall ; and a shepherdess, 
that was split in two from top to 
bottom by Washington on horse- 
back! Tears mingled with the blood 
that trickled down her cheeks, and 
her voice was choked by fear, grief, 
anc pain. Father never uttered a 
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word. He assisted her in packing 
up all the aye and fragments into 
a large basket with wool, to be re- 
produced and mended, if possible, 
afterwards. When this was done, 
they dressed each other’s wounds, and 
sat by the kitchen fire. 

“* Polly, says father, ‘what ac- 
count are we to give of this night’s 
work? If we are silent, it will be 
said we have lifted our hands against 
each other; if we relate the whole 
truth, our house will be avoided as 
haunted, and our friends will desert 
us as possessed of evil spirits. We 
are sorely tried with afflictions. This 
is a judgment on me.’ And he shed 
tears. 

“* Then you are guilty, are you?’ 
said she. * You confess, do you ?’ 

* * Polly, dear,’ said he, ‘I am an 
innocent man of the slanders of that 
vile lawyer, and here is my hand; it 
grieves me you should doubt me. 
I'll take an oath, if you wish it, 
love !’ 

“* Oh, no, don’t swear, John!’ 
said she. ‘* Your word is as good as 
your oath.’” 

“ She knew him better than you, 
Thompson,” said Stephen; “for I 
guess it’s six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other.” 

“*T believe you, John,’ she said ; 
‘and, from this time forth, I shall 
never think or speak of it again.’ 

“ * Now you tall sense,’ said father. 
‘But what shall we say? How 
shall we account for this night, for 
the destruction of our china, and for 
the marks of violence on ourselves ?’ 

“* You say you are innocent ?’ 

“¢T am. 

“ *'Then some way will be opened 
unto‘us to save us from disgrace.’ 

“¢ Rasier said than done,’ he re- 
plied. 
“*T tell you it will be done,’ 
said she. 

“ Here they were disturbed by the 
early summons of the lawyer. 

“* Hullo, Thompson! where’s my 
bag ?” 

“* Answer him softly,’ said mo- 
ther ; * you may want his advice.’ 

“Oh, is that you, lawyer?’ re- 
plied father. ‘How are’ you this 
morning? I hope you slept well 


last night, Mr. Scott. Will you 
have a glass of bitters? Is there 
any thing I can do for you ?’” 

“ What a pious hypocrite!” said 
Stephen. 

“*No, I thank you, not now. 
But where’s my bag? It had two 
silver-grey foxes in it, worth fifteen 

unds. I wastaking them down to 

Ialifax as a present to Sir John 
Wentworth.’ 

“ Mother rose, and put her finger 
to her lip, and then went to her 
chamber and brought out the bag 
which she had seen near the door, 
and wondered over in clearing up 
her room. 

“¢ There it is,’ she said, as she 
handed it to father, ‘there it is; I 
told you a way would be opened to 
us. It’s nothin’ but a pair of foxes 
after all!’ 

“ At breakfast the lawyer lamented 
over his foxes, and mother over her 
china; but, pleader as he was, mother 
beat him all hollow. 

“¢T am sorry for the loss of your 
china, Mrs. Thompson,’ said he ; ‘and 
will replace it all when I go to Hali- 
fax with much better. It was I who 
untied the bag and let the devil loose 
on you, in the form of those two 
foxes ; for, to tell you the truth, your 
husband behaved unhandsomely. He 
treated one = devil very badly 
yesterday, and spoke very disrespect- 
fully of another one behind his back. 
Recollect the old proverb, ‘ Talk of 
the devil, and he will be sure to 
appear.’” 

“ Well I never, in all my born 
days,” said Miss Lucy, “ heard such a 
beautiful story end in nothing at all 
like that! Oh, now, only think 
of all that interest being excited and 
kept up by two nasty, horrid, dirty, 
common, smelly foxes! And then 
for to come for to go for to call that 
‘seeing the devil !”’ 

“It’s quite as much as I should 
like to see of him,” said Stephen. 

“ Well, it’s not as much as I 
should like to hear of him, then,” 
replied Miss Lucy. “ Well I never! 
It’s a great shame, now, so it is! 
The idea of calling that ‘seeing the 
devil !’” 
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THE DESERTED BAZAR. 


In most books of travels we are 
told that Eastern bazars are simply 
narrow streets of shops, generally 
allocated to some special branch of 
industry or commerce, and sometimes 
covered over with planks or matting. 
This description does certainly apply 
to most of the bazars of Egypt, but 
there are several exceptions. In 
Alexandria itself there exists a long, 
dark, marrow passage, carefully 
roofed over, which seems to have 
escaped the observation of most 
tourists. It is chiefly devoted to 
dealings in tarbooshes, burnooses, and 
blankets of Bedaween manufacture. 
Occasionally a veiled slave may be 
seen sitting in the shops for sale, and 
deceiving the eye for a moment into 
a belief in the existence of female 
shopkeepers in the East. It has two 
rincipal and two side entrances,— 
ow, massive, stone archways, closed 
every night by strong gates. 

But the most modern kinds of bazar 
are the spacious airy sheds I have 
before mentioned; and the neat, 
clean passages, lately constructed in 
the Strada Franca by Zabit Bey, head 
of the police. One of these has just 
been converted into an auction-mart, 
where every thing is knocked down 
to the highest bidder, from a pair of 
yellow slippers at three piasters, to 
a black slave at a thousand, or an 
Abyssinian at six or ten purses. I 
noticed the other day a fine black girl 
about fifteen years of age, holding on 
by the skirts of a huge, truculent- 
looking jelabi’s garments, and listen - 
ing with great anxiety to the various 
offers made for her. It was difficult to 
decide whether she looked forward 
with hope or fear to the destiny that 
awaited her, but I thought I observed 
a sentiment of great uneasiness at 
being witnessed in that situation by 
a Frank. She seemed half doubtful 
whether or not she should pull a 
corner of her blue shirt over her 
face, for she was unveiled ; and she 
gave me a little imploring glance, as 
much as to request me to pass on. T 
have often noticed a similar feeling 
displayed by slaves. They seem humi- 
liated beneath the glance ofone whom 
they consider as of a superior nature. 

The life of the Eastern merchant— 
for all tradesmen aspire to this title 


in Muslim countries —is very pecu- 
liar. His shop never communicates 
with the adjoining house, and he 
enerally lives at some distance. 
owever, early rising is one of his 
virtues, and rarely does the dawn 
burst before he has taken down his 
shutters and lighted his pipe. Except 
on some remarkable occasions, he does 
not leave his post until after sunset, 
praying in sight of all the world at 
the stated hours, eating when his 
appetite prompts him, and taking his 
siesta, in defiance of flies and mus- 
quitos, under a large muslin veil on 
the mustabah before his shop. If 
any indispensable business call him 
away, he spreads a net, rather asa sign 
that he trusts his goods to the for- 
bearance of the public, than as a 
defence. This mode of transacting 
business is homely and primitive. 
Rarely does he give credit, though 
he consents to receive rings, watches, 
chains, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments, as pledges for small sumsofmo- 
ney. Ihave seen women strip them- 
selves of all their trinkets, to leave 
in pawn for a few yards of muslin. 
One of the principal pieces of fur- 
niture in an Eastern shop is a little 
cupboard or cash-box, sometimes of 
common deal, but generally of old 
carved wood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Do not suppose, however, that 
the bulk of the merchant's money is 
deposited there. He is too cunning for 
that. Should it become necessary to 
give change, he ostentatiously opens 
this receptacle, and you discover in 
several compartments a miserable 
assortment of coins of all sizes and 
denominations, many of them bad or 
clipped, from which, after a great 
deal of trouble, he contrives to select 
the sum he has to return. If, how- 
ever, you insist on good sterling 
swage and throw back his rubbish, 
he will at length, after half an hour's 
altercation, plunge his hand into 
some corner of his shop, amidst a 
pile of rags, perhaps, and produce a 
great canvass bag, from which the 
shining colonati, and abdul-mejjids, 
and five - franc pieces, and half- 
crowns, and plump English sove- 
reigns, roll forth upon his carpet. 
Then comes a fresh selection and a 
fresh dispute, after which the canvass 
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bag again disappears, though never 
twice following into the same place. 
A good deal might be said on the 
manners of these traders, but I will 
only indicate a few points. One of 
the principal episodes of their ex- 
istence is the Great Fair of ‘Tanta. 
On this occasion a number of them 
close their shops, pack up their 
stock in boxes, place them in boats, 
or upon camels or asses, and repair 
to the capital of the Delta, where 
they hire a small shop and generally 
make considerable profits. Another 
season to which they look forward 
is the return of the pilgrims from 
the Haj. These pious wanderers, 
many of whom carry large sums of 
money and valuable jewels concealed 
in their shawls or the folds of their 
turbans, consider it mcumbent on 
them, in their passage through Egypt, 
to make purchases of various articles 
as presents to their families or friends. 
They generally do not drive hard bar- 
gains, and submit to be fleeced witha 
very good grace, probably considering 
this as one of their meritorious sacri- 
fices. ‘The number of these good cus- 
tomers is exceedingly great. They 


come from all parts of the world, by 


land andsea. A large French steam- 
er makes every year a trip to Alexan- 
dria from Algiers, laden with pilgrims. 

But I must not be diverted from 
the Bazar of Fouah. I had frequently 
passed this ancient city, and had re- 
mained a short time to visit the ma- 
nufactories established by the pasha, 
but without having pushed my re- 
searches so far as to explore all its 
ruined streets and abandoned quar- 
ters. And yet the aspect of the town, 
so different from most of those on 
the banks of the Nile, is calculated 
to excite curiosity. At the first 
glance, as you enter the broad reach 
in front of it, you are convinced that 
it has seen better days. Huge tot- 
tering houses, some half ruined, rise 
above the huts and bazars that cluster 
on the river side. The cage-like 
lattices are broken or entirely re- 
moved ; and as you approach nearer 
you can distinguish at once that most 
of these mansions, though retaining 
evidence of former splendour, are 
now entirely deserted. From a dis- 
tance, however, it has still all the 
appearance of prosperity and even of 
magnificence. ising amidst a strag- 
gling line of palm-trees that fringe 
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the narrow horizon of the Delta, a 
long row of graceful minarets holds 
out the delusive prospect of a vast 
population. If you pass at certain 
ieee of the night you hear, not 
without a feeling of religious awe and 
a sense of the sublime, the lugubrious 
voices of the muezzins stationed aloft 
on their giddy balconies summoning 
the faithful, as of yore, to their de- 
votions, and impressing upon them 
the wholesome truth that “ prayer is 
better than sleep.” But how few re- 
spond to the call! In each dimly 
lighted mosque one or two of the 


. faithful may be seen at wide intervals 


on the cold damp floor, performing 
their pious gymnastics ; but there is 
no crowd, none of that eager pressing 
which, in the days of the kalifs, must 
have been nightly witnessed in this 
wealthy and populous place. In 
other Muslim cities I have lin- 
gered at the doors of these forbidden 
sanctuaries, and beheld whole ranks 
and files of turbans and tarbooshes, 
closely serried and packed, rising and 
falling in the somewhat arduous per- 
formance of Mahommedan devotion ; 
whilst in the neighbouring coffee- 
houses, hundreds—nay, thousands of 
other true believers, were patiently 
waiting their turn, and amusing the 
interval with coffee and pipes, or in 
listening, with characteristic incon- 
sistency, to the coarse tales and gross 
songs of the most impure of men. 
At Fouah these scenes do not pre- 
sent themselves. ‘he worshippers 
drop in one by one, and taking their 
accustomed stations, one near this pil- 
lar, another near that, go through 
their evolutions in comparative soli- 
tude, and retire gravely as they came. 
In all countries the material depart- 
ment of devotion, if I may so express 
myself, is influenced in its character 
by surrounding circumstances. The 
jostling of crowds, the hurried tread 
of their feet, the meetings and greet- 
ings of friends, the forced contact of 
enemies, the mixture of classes, the 
patrician’s robe ruffled by the beg- 
gar’s rags,—all these things, and a 
thousand others, so beset the hearts 
and minds of those who gather to- 
gether to pray, that but a feeble 
portion of attention is reserved for 
that which should altogether engross 
them. At these times it may be ob- 
served that the ceremonies of religion 
are performed more from habit than 
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any thing else; the body humbles 
itself, but the soul is occupied else- 
where. ‘The business of the hour is 
hurried through, as if it were really 
a mere business; and then the 
thoughts of the world, if ever they 
have been banished, crowd back gaily 
and confidently; and the passions 
raising their loud voices are listened 
to complacently as before; and the 
stream of life, a moment purified by 
contact with divine things, resumes 
its troubled and turbid course. But 
when men who have passed their 
day, like the inhabitants of Fouah, 
in a state of dreamy idleness—for 
they are essentially idle, though not 
completely unoccupied—close their 
shops, after having served, perhaps, 
one chance customer between the 
hours of sun-rising and sun-setting, 
and repair to their religious exer- 
cises, through deserted streets and 
grass-grown squares, and creep into 
the tottering mosques, where a single 
oil-lamp gives a pale and solemn 
light, every thing seems to invite 
them to reflection and thought. Ac- 
cordingly, you will observe that they 
are much more scrupulous and severe 
in the performance of their devotions 
than the inhabitants of more fortunate 
cities ; that there is more solemnity in 
their manner ; in fact, that their whole 
lives are, to a certain extent, under the 
influence of their religion ; and that, 
as a matter of course, they are stern, 
fanatical, strong haters and despisers 
of Franks and Frank civilisation. 

In exploring the town, I passed 
through many streets where not a 
single sign of human life presented 
itself ; entered ruined mosques, foun- 
tain-houses, and mansions ; and even 
penetrated into forlorn-looking and 
deserted hareems. An old woman, 
seeing me prowling about, thought I 
was looking for the bazar to make 
purchases for my boat, and directed 
me across a broad, open space, co- 
vered with heaps of filth, telling me 
to follow a dark, crooked alley on 
the other side. On reaching my 
destination, I found myself in a nar- 
row street, in many places not more 
than a yard wide, with small shops 
on either hand, nine out of every ten 
unoccupied. The display of articles 
for sale was most miserable. One 
man had a jacket, two pairs of drawers, 
and an old shawl ; another shook his 
beard over about five piasters’ worth 
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of amadou ; a third proudly surveyed 
his stock of two okes of tobacco. A 
smith exhibited half-a-dozen nails, 
and two or three broken pots and 
kettles. A pipe-seller boasted of 
twelve sticks of sham cherry and 
mock jasmine. A handful of clay 
pipe-bowls formed the riches of an 
old blind man, who sat, no doubt by 
sufferance, in front of a closed shop. 
There was a small show of bread and 
radishes, and a monstrous display of 
pride and self-satisfaction. ‘These 
miserable or happy creatures—ac- 
cording as we view the matter— 
gravely took their bone mouth-pieces 
from between their Muslim lips as we 
passed along, and looked upon us with 
an air really ludicrous ; but, somehow 
or other, they succeeded for a time in 
impressing us with a sense of their 
superiority : they evidently believed 
in it so strongly themselves ! 

This dilapidated bazar is of im- 
mense length. It becomes narrower 
and more deserted as you proceed. 
At length, every house and every 
shop is empty; but the doors are 
carefully closed, as if the inhabitants 
had only gone forth to witness some 
festival, to meet some conqueror, or 
celebrate some great event; or as if a 
pestilence had come and gone, and 
swept away every living soul. I 
was reminded of the city whose peo- 
ple were all turned to stone, and 
a huge black slave, standing motion- 
less at the entrance of a gloomy 
passage, favoured the idea. 

By following the sinuosities of this 
desolate street we arrived at the 
southern extremity of the town, in 
front of the majestic building I have 
described. A huge vulture, who 
had been flapping his wings round 
the minaret ofaneighbouring mosque, 
stooped in his flight, and swept 
through the portal, as if to shew us 
the way. As I entered, the silence 
of the place seemed to invite me to 
pause and reflect on the distressing 
scene of misery and decay I had wit- 
nessed ; and I was soon immersed in 
contemplative ideas. To repeat all 
these, to trace upon paper, as I en- 
deavoured to do in my mind, the 
decline and fall of this once proud 
city, would, perhaps, be a wearisome 
task. It would require a very mi- 
nute examination of the history of 
Egypt, and an appreciation of the 
policy of the various rulers who have 
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swayed its destinies since the days of 
the kalifs. The whole, however, 
may be summed up in one word,— 
“ Bad government ;” which has been 
continued, or rather has increased in 
intensity, up to the present day. 

It is curious to observe that all the 
brick towns of Egypt, with the ex- 
ception of Alexandria, are gradually 
giving way to mud villages. Rosetta 
and Fouah are both striking in- 
stances, and even Cairo is dwindling. 
In fact, the population, instead of 
advancing in civilisation, is gradually 
getting assimilated to the state of sa- 
vages. The wealth of the present ruler 
and his small band of satellites and 
flatterers is based on the universal 
misery of the people. Many of the 
deserted villages are of stone, rudely 
heaped up, it is true, but still of 
stone ; all the new ones are of mud! 

My mind was occupied with these 
ideas, when I heard a small tink-a- 
tink and a merry hum at the other 
extremity of the building; and, on 
advancing in that direction, disco- 
vered that the place was not abso- 
lutely abandoned. In a corner, be- 
hind the huge gate, which had, 
probably, stood ajar for centuries, an 
Arab blacksmith had established his 
workshop. An old blackened stone 
served him as an anvil; one hammer, 
and a few other miserable instru- 
ments, with some fragments of iron, 
formed his whole stock. What he 
was working at I could not make 
out, but, with a kind of pincers like 
sugar-tongs, he held a small piece of 
red-hot iron, and beat away upon it 
to the tune of “ Doosi ya leileh,” &c. 
He had a green turban, which was 
so old that it might have been worn 
by the Prophet ‘himself ; his jacket 
had once been embroidered ; his 
trousers had once been white; and 
that rag which encircled his waist 
had once been a shawl. It is pro- 
bable that he once had two eyes, now 
he had only one ; but that one beamed 
with so much of good nature and so 
much of waggishness as he raised it 
from his work, and greeted us with 
a salute and a “ hashtena,” (“ You 
are much desired!”) that we scarcely 
noticed the loss of its companion. 
It is so common, moreover, to witness 
this defect in Egypt, that it scarcely 
attracts attention. In Europe, if you 
came to an hotel and asked for “ the 
one-eyed person who had been living 
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there some time,” you would find 

our anonymous friend in a twin- 

ling; but here the bawab of an 
okella would ask you—it being the 
custom of the country to answer 
interrogatively,—* Is it the short one- 
eyed man, or the tall one-eyed man? 
—the one who lives on the first story 
or the second?—the one who has 
also lost his nose, or he who has no 
thumb ?—the one who beat the sol- 
dier, or who stole the horse? Is he 
a master or a servant? Is he old or 
young ?—a Turk, or an Arab ?—a 
Jew, or a Christian? Whose son is 
he? Is he married? How many 
children has he? Has he been to 
Mekka? Are you sure he has one 
- left? for, maskallah! it may be 
the blind man who died yesterday!” 

To return to our blacksmith. We 
made a remark on his solitary work- 
shop; and he told us that solitude is 
good for man: we observed the de- 
serted aspect of the place; and he 
said that all things in this world 
change: we hoped, therefore, that 
Fouah would some day rise again 
into splendour; he did not think it 
would: we conceded that, perhaps, 
he was right ; he knew he was. 

By this time we were sitting on 
the mustabah ofa neighbouring closed 
shop, and had discovered a little boy 
squatting in a dark corner, with his 
elbow on his knees and his chin on 
the palms of his hands. Though be- 

timed with dirt from head to foot, he 
lel happyand contented, and with- 
out moving grinned at us‘as he would 
have done at a couple of monkeys. 
At a sign from his father he dis- 
appeared. ‘“ Perhaps,” thought we, 
“he fears the effect of the evil eye!” 

A conversation was soon struck up 
on the history of the place, and we 
were told all the wonders the pasha 
had done or was expected to do. The 
poor fellow, however, did not much 
relish political conversation, and 
made a remarkable grimace at the 
mention of the ferdeh or income-tax. 
He seemed more at home when he 
got back to the mythological history 
of the city—to the times, in fact, of 
his own boyhood, when wonderful 
things used to happen. By degrees 
the secret of his ee the — 
where we found him came out. He 
told us the following story :— 

Having been left an orphan by 
both father and mother, he got em- 
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ployed, when a very little boy, on 
board one of the dahabieks of the 
Nile. The reis was a harsh man, 
and had a propensity peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to our friend, namely, that 
of biting his ear whenever any acci- 
dent happened that could at all be 
laid to his account, or which he 
might be supposed to have been able 
to prevent had he been taller, or 
stronger, or more intelligent. Weary 
at length of this mode of oral in- 
struction, Mohammed deserted one 
evening at Fouah, and hid under one 
of the mustabahs in the identical 
bazar where we met with him. 

After sleeping, he said, for two 
or three hours, he woke, and to 
his great astonishment found the 
place brilliantly illuminated, and full 
of crowds of people, who all appeared 
to be excessively busy and talkative. 
The very first words that struck his 
ears were “ queersh” and “ fuddah” 
(piastreand para), which sosharpened 
his wits, and recovered him from his 
affright, that he determined to lie still 
and watch the event. Without mov- 
ing from his position he could see 
through a small rent in the carpet 
that all the shops on the opposite side 
were full of merchants, and filled to 
the ceiling with costly goods. A great 
deal of money was constantly dis- 
slayed. All the buyers were dressed 
in splendid robes. Rich beys, with 
long white beards, and ladies fol- 
lowed by eunuchs with drawn swords, 
were the prominent figures. 

Whilst he was examining the ex- 
traordinary spectacle, he saw a young 
man, very thin and pale, advancing 
through the crowd towards the shop 
beneath the mustabah of which he 
was concealed. He seemed so weak 
as scarcely to be able to move along. 
However, he tottered up and sat 
down, and in silence saluted the mer- 
chant, “who,” said the blacksmith, 
“had a face beaming with goodness, 
and a beard as long as his arm.” 

“ But how could you see that ?” 

* You will know presently. When 
the first salutation of the foal and 
the head had passed, the merchant 
said to the young man,— 

“*My son, thou art very pale; 
has sickness overtaken thee ?” 

“'The young man, instead of re- 
plying, began to weep bitterly, and 
at length pulled up the left sleeve of 
his garment, and shewed the stump 
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of his arm wrapped in a silken hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh, Allah! who has done this ?” 

* But the young man did not utter 
a word, weeping bitterly all the time. 

“¢ This is wonderful! Hast thou 
registered a vow not to reveal the 
author of this deed ?’ 

“ Then the young man opened his 
mouth, and I listened eagerly for the 
words that were to proceed there- 
from; but instead of speaking he 
pointed to the root of his tongue, 
which had been cruelly torn out. 

“ The merchant groaned, and tore 
a large handful of hair from his 
beard, saying,— 

“ * Now know I who hath done all 
this unto thee; but canst thou not 
tell what hath become of the lady ?’ 

“The youth threw himself on his 
face upon the carpet of the shop, and 
bathed it with tears; and one who 
was passing by, said,-— 

“* What aileth him ? 

“And the merchant was fright- 
ened, and replied,— 

“*Speak not to the youth. His 
mother is dead, and he mourneth 
for her loss.’ 

“The bystanders, accordingly, re- 
spected the grief of the young man, 
and turning their heads looked an- 
other way. Then the merchant 
spoke in a low voice, saying,— 

“* This place is not good for you 
or for me. I will sell all I have and 
go with thee into a far country ; and 
thou shalt see new lands, and new 
customs, and thou shalt forget, if 
thou canst, thy misfortune. I will 
take half of my fortune with me in 
my girdle, and the other half I will 
bury beneath the mustabah of my 
shop.’ 

“About this time the merchants 
began to retire, and I was soon left 
alone in the dark, thinking of what 
had happened. How long I stayed 
I know not; but at length I saw a 
light approaching, and beheld the 
merchant with the white beard, and 
the young man who had lost his 
hand and his tongue, and two black 
slaves laden with treasure, coming 
towards me. I was very much fright- 
ened, and recommended myself to the 
Prophet, but could not escape, and 
therefore came forth and shewed 
myself. 

“At first the merchant and the 
young man deliberated to kill me, 
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lest I should rob the treasure or re- 
veal where it lay; but at length the 
old man looked at me and said,— 

“* Boy, thy life is in our hands, 
but speak not and thou shalt live.’ 

“They dug a deep pit beneath the 
mustabah, and put therein bags of 
gold, and caskets of jewels, and other 
precious things, and covered the 
whole with an iron door, and that 
again with a great stone. Then the 
old man turned to the black slaves, 
and said to them,— 

“*Sons of perdition! did you not 

talk together by the way, layin 
plans how ye should murder us, an 
return to this place to rob the trea- 
sure ?” 
“ The slaves fell on their knees and 
begged for mercy ; but he drew his 
sword, slew them both, buried them 
in the pit, covered up their bodies, and 
muttered a few words, whereupon all 
sign of excavation vanished. Then 
he spoke to me thus,— 

“*Tf we return not in fifty years 
to claim this wealth, it is all thine. 
Until then seek not to discover it, 
for your search will be in vain. But 
when the time cometh, cast thine eyes 
around and thou shalt see the name 
of Allah written on the shop beneath 
which the treasure lies.’ 

“ He now breathed upon my face 
and I became blind ; and I lay down 
upon a mustabah and cursed the 
merchant, saying,— 

“*How then shall I read this 
word if I be blind ?” 

“ And I wept myself to sleep. 
When I awoke all was silent around 
me, and I arose and walked, taking 
care, however, not to leave the bazar. 
At length I heard a voice speaking 
to me, and asking me what I was 
doing. I told the story of my leav- 
ing the boat, but not a word of the 
treasure. In short, I was taken care 
of by a blacksmith, who worked in 
the same corner. I recovered the 
sight of one eye, and married his 
daughter, who gave me the boy you 
have seen; and I am a very happy 
mat waiting for the fifty years to 
elapse.” 

Before we had time to enlarge upon 
this story the boy returned ae 
coffee-house servant, bearing a tray 
and three zerfs, with as many finjans, 
and asmall pot of the muddy though 
fragrant beverage. Pleasantly then 
he signified that we were to consider 
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ourselves treated by the blacksmith. 
We accordingly !aid our hands on 
our breasts, then approached the 
tips of our fingers to our lips, and 
then to our foreheads, and drank. 
To acknowledge the civility we 
— out our tobacco-pouches and 

Hed his pipe and hand with true 
Jebeli, at which his eye glistened 
with extraordinary brightness. After 
this, considering the story he had 
told us as purely his own invention, 
we endeavoured to get him to round 
it off, and especially to account for 
the young man’s loss of his tongue 
and left hand; but he professed 
himself as curious as we were, and 
vowed he would sacrifice half the 
money that was coming to him for a 
solution of the mystery. We then 
observed, that the whole was evi- 
dently a dream; but he repudiated 
the idea, saying,—‘“ It was possible 
that the shapes he saw might have 
been spirits, for it was well known 
that in many cities, Masr for in- 
stance, ghost bazars were often held.” 
We remembered having heard or 
read this before, and had nothing 
further to say, except that the trea- 
sure was, perhaps, as unsubstantial 
as the spirits of which he talked. 
But the one-eyed blacksmith abso- 
lutely laughed, saying, it was clear 
we knew very little about the man- 
ners and customs of gins and afreets 
—probably there were none in our 
country—but that every Muslim 
was up to that sort of thing, and 
believed as firmly as he believed the 
Book, that mortals were often fa- 
voured by supernatural beings in 
the discovery of hidden gold. To 
clinch the matter, he added,— 

“Return at the expiration of the 
fifty years—when that is I have my 
reasons for not saying, but it is not 
far off—and you shall have coffee in 
gold finjans; and you shall smoke 
the best tobacco out of amber mouth- 
pieces set with diamonds, and you 
shall sit on the finest carpets, and 
ten dancing girls, with faces like the 
moon, and garments like summer 
clouds, shall dance before you !” 

Having professed ourselves highly 
ambitious of such royal treatment 
we took our leave, not sorry at hay- 
ing discovered that the human pas- 
sions were still busy within that hall 
which at first sight had appeared 
totally deserted. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LITERARY LEGISLATORS.” 


No. I. 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE “IRISH PARTY.” 


Ir is now about six months ago that 
the thinking portion of the British 
public were startled ty the an- 
nouncement of a great moral and 
political phenomenon. What seven 
centuries of all sorts of government 
—patriarchal, martial, clerical, self- 
governing, and imperial,—had been 
unable to bring to pass in Ireland, a 
few months of famine and its conse- 
quences were to effect as hy a mira- 
cle. Now, for the first time in the 
history of Ireland, were men of all 
ranks, classes, religions, and parties, 
to unite on one common neutral 
ground of brotherly love, and to 
form what was termed, more ambi- 
tiously than wisely, an “Irish Party.” 
Peers, landowners, magistrates, and 


M.P.’s, clericals and laymen, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Presby- 


terians, met and magnanimous 
resolutions to sink all party and po- 
litical feelings and personal preju- 
dices, and devote themselves to the 
of their country. The world 

ooked on, astonished; for now that 
these patriots did agree, their una- 
nimity was truly wonderful. The 
made a candid confession of their 
past misdeeds—declared that their 
own divisions had been the true 
cause of the misery of their country 
—and that now was the time for 
union, when the “future fortunes” 
and “the present lives” of millions 
of their fellow-countrymen were at 
stake—and they bound themselves 
to act together, whether in or out of 
parliament, in supporting or op- 
posing the measures that might 
rought forward by the Govern- 
ment or by private members, in 
order to meet the crisis in Irish 
affairs. To make their act of union 
the more solemn, they invoked the 
blessing of Divine Providence upon 
it, and expressed their confident hope 
that they would receive in their ex- 
ertions the aid of the rich and the 
confidence of the poor. 
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By those who were acquainted 
with the previous history of Ireland, 
and with the state of parties there 
(and, thanks to the incessant agita- 
tions and debates in parliament, 
these might be taken to be all the 
newspaper readers in the kingdom), 
such an announcement as this must 
have been regarded as miraculous. 
Nor was their surprise at all lessened 
when they thought of the individuals 
who had signed this new self-deny- 
ing ordinance. They saw arrayed, 
with an ostentatious alternation of 
amicability, the names of the most 
extreme and violent political oppo- 
nents—the O’Connells, father and 
sons, by the side of the Lord Lortons 
and the Lord Farnhams; and. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien “ pairing” with Mr. 
Gregory or the Earl of Glengall. 
From that moment, much interest 
was felt in the future proceedings of 
this novel association. 

If looked at seriously, in a political 
point of view, it was certainly a 
matter to make statesmen pause and 
tremble. In a representative as- 
sembly constituted like the House 
of Commons, if parties are at all 
nicely balanced, a body of men, 
however small, who act with one 
mind and on one principle, and 
who are prepared to sacrifice po- 
litical feeling to the attainment of 
some common object, may attain to 
a disproportionate and dangerous 
power. If the professions of the 
new “Irish Party” were to be de- 
pended on, there was much reason to 
oy that some such combination 

ght be formed. As, too, they con- 
tinued their sittings, after the meet- 
ing of parliament, with tolerable 
perseverance, their proceedings were 
watched with increasing interest ; 
and at one time, when it appeared 
probable that by supporting Lord 
George Bentinck’s proposal to ad- 
vance money to the Irish railway 
companies they might overturn the 
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miaistey, their importance attained to 
a considerable height. 

If that importance has since di- 
minished ; if this great embryo part 
has failed fully to develope itself; if 
the “ good of the country” has been 
lost sight of in old political quar- 
rels; if the “future fortunes” and 
“ present lives” of millions did in 
the intervening six months wane in 
their estimation, as the prospect 
of an effectual poor-law being im- 
posed became more clear and cer- 
tain; if, in short, this grand national 
association has dwindled into a mere 
sump of a party, and the only 
“union” that exists has at last been 
discovered to be an union of shame- 
less, unadulterated self-interest; if 
this has been the paltry end of so 
glorious a beginning, let us not think 
too harshly of men who were for 
putting on poor, weak, human nature 
more than it can bear, who proposed 
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to themselves an achievement greater 
and more difficult than was ever yet 
attained by human hearts or human 
heads, who superadded to the ori- 
ginal merit of their good intentions 
the additional virtue of their being 
impracticable. 

As these noblemen and gentlemen 
have at intervals during the last few 
months—more especially in the de- 
bates on Ireland in both houses of 
parliament—rendered themselves ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous, we presume 
that our readers may not be indis- 
posed to know something more about 
them than they can gather from their 
public acts and speeches. We have 
selected a few of the most prominent 
among them; though our selections 
by no means include the most im- 
portant or distinguished of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, of whom we 
may, perhaps, treat in detail on 
some future occasion. 


LORD MONTEAGLE. 


A peerage, together with the pos- 
session for life of a sinecure office, 
the emoluments of which are equi- 
valent to a pension of 2000I. a-year, 
enjoyed without the general odium 
which usually attaches to the receipt 
of eleemosynary public money by 
mere een who have rendered 
no real or lasting service to the State 
—these are the rewards which Lord 
Monteagle has contrived to secure for 
himself by a long life of political 
activity and party subserviency. 
During that long life he has filled 
successively many offices of state, 
rising gradually to be a cabinet 
minister, and to hold a place which, 
if it be not the highest, is, at least, 
one of the greatest trust, in the king- 
dom—that of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and responsible manager of 
our finances. A very natural ques- 
tion has often been put, What were 
his qualifications for these important 
posts? and, Why has he been ina 
manner forced into a position, and 
covered with honours, which were 
perseveringly refused to some men 
of acknowledged genius, who, by 
the concurrent testimony of the 
whole people, have at once distin- 
guished themselves by their talents 
and rendered good service to their 
country? ‘To answer these questions 
is not the most easy task in the world. 


Perseverance is a quality which is 
scarcely acknowledged at its full 
weight and value. Nay, if we look at 
the wondersit has sometimes achieved, 
we might almost elevate it to the 
dignity ofa virtue. There are those 
who even think perseverance, in this 
working-day world, better than 
genius itself; and, certainly, if to 
realise solid advantages be the true 
business of life, they are right; for, 
in too many cases, perseverance soon 
elbows genius out of the race. Of 
all the shapes which perseverance 
takes, the most miraculous is that of 
resolute, determined self-advance- 
ment; and in this respect the fable 
of the hare and the tortoise is a 
true type of the great struggle of 
life. The quality we speak of does 
not rank morally so low as some 
exalted thinkers conceive. Perse- 
verance often hides humility, as 
genius, or what passes for it, is as 
frequently a cloak for pride. It is 
because the persevering, plodding 
man, has a mean opinion of his own 
natural powers, because he knows he 
cannot trust, like his more gifted 
neighbour, to sudden inspirations, 
that he so humbly, but steadily, 
works out the object of his being. 
But perseverance has another and a 
darker aspect, which, also, is too 
often odious. The worldly, money- 
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getting, place-hunting, respectability- 
secking quality, which raises un- 
scrupulous men in the world, is not 
the less perseverance, though it be 
too frequently allied to pretension, 
quackery, and 2ven to unfair dealing. 
That it should so often succeed, 
speaks ill for the discernment and 
common sense of the great mass of 
mankind, who allow themselves to 
be deceived by a wretched imposture. 
Yet, if men would but use their 
faculties, they need not be thus 
played upon. Rightly regarded, 

retension is a gauge of self-esteem 
inversely to its seeming. A shallow 
man, of inferior capacity, but with 
the ambition to rise, betrays his own 
consciousness of inferiority by his 
vigorous efforts to appear what he is 
not. He may have the vanity to 
think his disguise successful—too 
often the consent of mankind bears 
him out—but very slight habits of 
observation will enable us to detect 
the false from the true. That once 
done, his successes become so many 
badges of demerit. 

Such praise as is due to perse- 
verance, Lord Monteagle fully de- 
serves; but, as his rewards and suc- 
cesses have been far greater than 
either his personal merits or his 
public services entitled him to, 
o must, we fear, be included in 
the second of the two classes which 
are indicated in the foregoing re- 
marks. Lord Monteagle has risen, 
no one knows how, no one knows 
why. There is not, among the pre- 
sent holders of peerages or honours 
created for themselves, one person 
who has really done so little to de- 
serve such promotion. He has 
been, throughout his life, a busy, 
talkative man; but it would be 
impossible to point to any one 
act of his public career, legisla- 
tive or otherwise, upon which one 
might rest the defence of his ho- 
nours. It may be urged, that, in 
this country, long and faithful party 
service is allowed to confer a species 
of right to the rewards which, in a 
well-constituted community, would 
be reserved for the best in intel- 
lect and conduct. But of him it 
may be answered, that although he 
served the Whigs much, he served 
himself more; and, further, that 
although his service of them was 
zealous, even mean, yet it was on 
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the whole more injurious than bene- 
ficial to the party. For, during 
years when the first talent and 
ingenuity of the country were em- 
ployed in undermining them and 
rendering them ridiculous, the public 
conduct of Lord Monteagle was one 
of their most vulnerable points, and, 
with much exaggeration, no doubt 
yet at the same time with more 
truth, he was held up to the world 
as a type of the pretension, imbe- 
cility, and political double-dealing 
attributed to those whom their po- 
litical enemies then designated as an 
incapable faction. As in the case 
of one or two prominent members of 
their present administration, who have 
apparently been forced upon them 
by family influence, they would cer- 
tainly have done much better with- 
out Mr. Spring Rice than with him ; 
and it was by no means an improba- 
ble hypothesis that he was betinselled 
with a peerage, and loaded with the 
dangerous reward of an odious sine- 
cure, more because his reputation 
had become onerous to his colleagues, 
than because he had rendered to 
them or to the country any com- 
mensurate service. 

Having married the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Limerick, and been 
returned to the House of Commons 
as member for that borough, he was 
in the year 1827 nominated by Mr. 
Canning to an Undxr-secretaryship 
—that of the Colonies. This was 
the lucky point of his life, on which 
depended his future fortunes. Mr. 
Canning was in want of colleagues, 
especially of men of a liberal turn of 
thinking and yet of influence. Mr. 
Rice counties with an aptitude for 
business the talent of ready speak- 
ing, which, if it did not deceive so 
good a judge as the minister, was at 
least of a better order than that 
usually obtained from Under-secre- 
taries. Mr. Canning’s imagination, 
of course, could never have meta- 
morphosed his protégé into a leader. 
But office-holding under Canning 
has usually secured subsequent pre- 
ferment ; and when the Whigs came 
in, in 1830, Mr. Spring Rice was 
made by them Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. ‘Taken per se, this was a judi- 
cious appointment, for Mr. Rice's in- 
tellect and character are precisely of 
that calibre which would enable him 
to fill such an office with satisfaction 
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to his superiors. - Active, docile 
(while under), not too “particular 
about trifles,” voluble in speech, with 
application, general information, and 
a large amount of ready ability (for 
which let us give him full credit), as 
a subordinate, or even as a placeman 
in high rank, if not pretending to 
statesmanship or oratory, he would 
always have commanded a fair share 
of consideration and even of respect ; 
for men who have the good sense to 
know their position, and keep to it, 
are invaluable. But when Lord 
Melbourne formed his administra- 
tion, Mr. Spring Rice was made 
Secretary of State for the Colonies: 
and afterwards, when the Whigs re- 
turned in 1835, he climbed to the 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—in charity, let us suppose, as much 
to his own astonishment as to that of 
the public. In this character let us 
recall him. 

The talents required for a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are not 
those of the brilliant, but those 
of the sterling order. The finan- 
cial system being previously de- 
cided on by the cabinet, a clear head, 
an upright mind, a pre-acquaintance 
with the secret movements of the 
money-market, and a good know- 
ledge of arithmetic, are the qualifica- 
tions wanted in that officer whose 
duty it is to explain and defend it. 
He is’ not required to be a great 
orator—indeed, it were always bet- 
ter that he had few pretensions of the 
sort, because the commercial John 
Bull has a deep faith in mediocrity. 
Now, Mr. Spring Rice, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was deficient in all 
the requisite qualifications. Of all 
the Whi Chancellors of the Exche- 

uer he has proved the worst; and 
that places him in a very low scale 
indeed. Lord Althorp used to be 
laughed at as a blunderer, but his 
mind was always right, though his 
utterance went wrong: he seemed 
much worse than he really was. 
Mr. Baring, too, generally gave one 
the idea that he didn’t exactly know 
what he was going to say next, and 
that it was all a chance which side of 
his proposition he would accidentally 
advocate; but his defects, also, were 
more to be ascribed to physical than 
to mental causes. With regard to 
Sir Charles Wood, although his per- 
formances more than fulfil the un- 
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favourable expectations that were 
formed of him,—although he is by 
turns pompous, arrogant, flippant, 
and unintelligible, yet it is clear that 
he is upright and honest, and that if 
he commit errors, his capacity, not 
his intentions, will be in fault. But 
Mr. Spring Rice, while really less 
versed in his duties than either of 
these officers, had not the merit of 
standing well with many even of his 
own supporters. He was distrusted 
on the ground of a lax political mo- 
rality, which, however it may escape 
censure in inferior stations, cannot 
be tolerated in high places. All those 
clever little tricks and manceuvres, 
which confer the applauses and ho- 
nours of the bureau on one whose 
duty is to “count out” or to 
“keep” a house, he played off again 
on his grander scene. What litera- 
ture gains in dignity it sometimes 
loses in effective force by its lofty 
abhorrence of “slang.” Yet keen 
perceptions are often enshrined in 
unauthorised words. There is one 
expression, among many, which the 
lexicographers have not sanctioned, 
and which it requires some courage 
to use in society ; yet it is very often 
heard from the i s of the grave 
even, as well as of the gay; and now 
and then an orator hungering after a 
word has been known to blurt it 
forth in the senate itself. The most 
original living genius in fiction, too, 
has not thought it beneath him to 
create a character expressly to illus- 
trate it. So, we, perhaps, may be 
allowed the privilege of using the 

hrase. When we say ofa man that 

e is a “dodger,” we mean @ great 
deal more than we choose to express, 
or can express, in words. We can 
laugh at a “dodge” while we despise 
it. Now, in politics, “dodging” is 
considered by some people capital, 
and pee legitimate, amusement. 
Public men become so hardened in 
pursuing the end, regardless of the 
means, that what they would shrink 
from (and none more so than Lord 


——— in private life, in publi¢ 
affairs they consider perfectly justi- 
fable. Political “dodging” may be 


defined as the act of doing, with 

however transparent a pretext, what 

one would be utterly ashamed of 

doing without one. Mr. Spring 

Rice was especially the “ Artful” of 

the Melbourne ministry; not for the 
H 
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Government only, but also on his 
own little private account,—just for 
the pleasure of it. So many years 
have now elapsed since he held 
office, that most men have forgotten 
all but their vague impressions of 
this singular statesman’s general sys- 
tem, and our space will not allow us 
to give instances; but we have a 
lively recollection of the inimitable 
self-confidence with which, to the in- 
expressible amusement, when not to 
the terror, of the City, he used in the 
House of Commons to try feats of 
legerdemain with the public ac- 
counts; of his bold attempts at 
wholesale mystification; his small 
manceuvres, upheld with an indescrib- 
able gravity, till their success tempted 
to a complacent chuckle; the mira- 
culous assurance with which he 
would deliberately rise in the House 
of Commons, and consume hours in 
windy, wordy, prosy, yet ambitious 
talk, in the face of some of the most 
competent financiers and the greatest 
commercial men of the day, affecting 
to make intelligible to them what 
was clearly all but unintelligible to 
himself. Nor does this propensity 
for left-handed statesmanship seem 
to have diminished with time and 
the cessation of his ministerial func- 
tions. It would seem as if all the 
zeal and ardour of Lord Monteagle 
for unanimity and harmony of action 
on Irish affairs had been but a pre- 
text for a concealed object — that 
as British indignation was evidently 
aroused to one of its rare moral 

roxysms inst the Irish land- 
ords, they should have at once a 
shield and a spear, in the new Irish 
party, against the obvious and in- 
evitable retribution. Similar have 
been the noble lord's latest demon- 
strations. As Irish Nationality was 
but another name for No Poor Law, 
so his recent amendment in com- 
mittee, by defeating the Whigs, was 
intended but as a means of decently 

tting rid of a just burden; and 
is proposal of a system of colonisa- 
tion for Ireland dwindles down into 
a scheme for clearing the land of a 
population, only surplus because the 
corresponding surplus food is un- 
fairly absorbed—of getting rid, in 
fact, of the r, as he could not get 
rid of the law for their protection. 
Yes; Lord Monteagle is the man for 
a clever political “ dodge.” 
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It is just to the noble lord to say, 
that had he been more straight- 
forward, and formed a more mo- 
dest estimate of his own powers, 
he might have made a very respect- 
able and efficient minister. He has 
extensive information and a remark- 
able readiness in speaking—can, or 
rather could, rise at a moment's 
notice, and pour forth oceans of 
words, cheating the inexperienced 
with the belief that he was really 
making a good speech on the matter 
in hand. He was an excellent man 
to speak against time, and his talent 
was of that — that he could talk 
with equal fluency and deceptive in- 
conclusiveness on any subject, from 
the highest to the lowest. This was 
one secret of his success—he made 
himself useful, and was, moreover, 
a thorough-going party man. But 
Lord Monteagle’s ambitious spirit 
would not allow him to be content 
with the honours of a useful subor- 
dinate—he aspired to be a leader, 
and fancied himself an orator. An 
empty, sounding grandiloquence was 
his chief, if not his only qualification. 
His style was inflated. There was 
no close reasoning, or condensed ex- 

ression. As he seldom thought for 

imself on great questions, but only 
reproduced, distorted and disfigured 
by a perverted ingenuity, the views 
of his party, there was no originality 
either in his ideas or in his argu- 
ments. His point of view never rose 
above the level of the bureau. To 
make a case was his utmost aim; 
but .what a wiser man would have 
done modestly and neatly, he, by an 
unconquerable habit of exaggeration, 
converted into a medium for extra- 
vagant finesse and pompous decla- 
mation. He always took an hour to 
say what the least efficient of his col- 
leagues would have compressed, with 
more clearness and vigour, into 
twenty minutes. He was wordy 
without being explanatory ; and he 
was for ever rendering himself ridi- 
culous by ineffectual strainings after 
grand oratorical effect. These er- 
rors of judgment were rendered still 
more glaring by his peculiar personal 
characteristics. Small in stature, he 
is also deficient in dignity. Restless, 
busy, fussy, consequential, and yet 
with a countenance on which an 
austere conceit is stamped, there is no 
phase of his personal bearing on 
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which the mind can dwell with in- 
terest or satisfaction. There is no 
weight or gravity, but much of hol- 
low, sounding pretension. The eter- 
nal noise of his harsh, loud, yet tone- 
less voice, assists these unfavourable 
impressions; but when he was an 
active ministerial speaker in former 
days, his present defects were enor- 
mously exaggerated. It was some- 
times painful to see him in the ex- 
citement and agony of h- 
making, straining his small physical 
pt elevated on tip-toe, oscil- 
ating till one feared he would lose 
his equilibrium, whisking about from 
one side to the other as he addressed 
some “ point” to one or other of his 
colleagues, sometimes wheeling full 
round to the benches behind, his 
back turned towards the Speaker or 
the Opposition, and thumping the 
table till his clenched fists seemed to 
rebound from the force of the blow, 
and not unfrequently sending the 
papers flying like chaff on the floor. 
It was a ridiculous caricature of the 
worst faults of Sir Robert Peel’s 
familiar style, not, like his, redeemed 
by tact and the success with which 
he used such undignified action and 
gestures, but rendered more absurd 
by his perpetual and preposterous 
failures. And all the while the ear 
of his audience was as much vexed as 
if assailed by the constant beating of 
agong. Since he has been made a 
peer, Lord Monteagle is much tamed 
down. If he is as fussy and as fond 
of little manoeuyres as ever, he is 


THE RIGHT HON. 


During the last sixteen or seventeen 
years, Mr. Shaw has occupied from 
time to time a position more or less 
prominent in the political world; 
and in the House of Commons, more 
especially, during the greater part of 
that time, he has been recognised as 
one of its most notable members. 
His talents, experience, and ability 
as a speaker, would alone have se- 
cured him more than a respectable 
standing; but he has added to their 
natural influence a further advan- 
tage, by his having for fifteen years 
represented the University of Dublin 
with so much credit to himself and 
confidence on the part of his con- 
stituents, as to have been long re- 


cognised as one of the chief leaders of 
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much less noisy, and his inflictions 
are not so frequent. When he left 
the House of Commons and mounted 
to the Upper House, it is difficult to 
say which was the predominating 
feeling among his contemporaries — 
satisfaction at getting rid of an over- 
rated cormorant of talk, or disgust at 
the arrangement by which he was 
made Comptroller of the Exchequer, 
with a salary for life of two thousand 
a-year. His proceedings as a peer 
have not been so obtrusive as those 
which earned him an unenviable dis- 
tinction as a commoner. Had he 
intrinsic merits at all com- 
mensurate with the rewards he has 
ped, the state of parties in the 
pper House afforded him a fine 
opportunity for earning distinction 
as a statesman and legislator; but, 
making all allowance for the influ- 
ence of party feeling, and of the 
jealousy of pitchforked parvenus 
which may be detected in that as- 
sembly, we fear that he has only 
succeeded in still further exposin; 
his moral littleness and intellectua 
inferiority. Before dismissing the 
subject, let us beg the reader who 
thinks that the foregoing observa- 
tions have too severely disparaged 
Lord Monteagle, to remember that 
we complained of the monstrous ex- 
cess of his rewards over his services, 
and that we might have been less 
tempted to revive the recollection of 
his errors, had he been satisfied with 
the humble but deserved compensa- 
tions of modest mediocrity. 


FREDERICK SHAW. 


the Irish Protestants, whose strong- 
hold, we need ee say, is in that 
institution. Towards the party in 
question, indeed, he has for many 
years stood in a relation nearly as 
important and honourable as that of 
Sir Robert Inglis with a very large 
section of the Church of England. 
When any Irish question was brought 
forward, Mr. Shaw's opinion was one 
of the first required upon it, in col- 
lecting the sentiments of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland; and, further, 
it was always understood, that that 
opinion was not merely the opinion 
aa individual, but also of the large 
and influential body whom he re- 
presented, not directly only, through 
the University, but indirectly also, 
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by the confidence reposed in him by 
the Protestant public of Ireland 
generally. 

Filling so responsible a post, and 
endowed by nature with no incon- 
siderable portion of that combative- 
ness of temperament which distin- 
guishes his countrymen of all creeds 
and classes, it is not surprising that 
the parliamentary functions of Mr. 
Shaw should have been no sinecure. 
Indeed, except the leading statesmen, 
there are few members of the House 
of Commons who have led so active 
a a life, more especially if we 
refer to the period during which the 
Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne 
clung to power, in spite of the 
able agitation carried on against 
them, on the strength of their open 
alliance and secret compacts with 
O'Connell. In that agitation, Mr. 
Shaw was an active and a distin- 
guished partaker. Although at 
times he scarcely went far enough 
to suit the excited feelings of some 
of the more violent of his party 
in Ireland, to the cooler tempera- 
ment of the English, however much 
they might have had their pre- 
possessions worked upon against 
those who were then considered as 
their common enemies, he certainly 
appeared a man who was prepared 
to carry political controversy to the 
very extreme verge of that license 
which modern debating allows. 
There was no man among the Con- 
servative opposition more unsparing 
of his invectives, no man less ready 
to pause in the assertion or support 
of any charge, however serious, 
against the opponents alike of his 
political and religious creed. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that Mr. 
O'Connell was his chief antagonist. 
For some few years their rivalry 
was manifest, almost avowed. They 
fought over again in the House of 
Commons the battles of Irish par- 
ties. But we must do them both 
the justice to say, that they carried 
on their warfare, however angry, in 
a gentlemanly way. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the passions of the man would 
break through the artificial restraints 
imposed by order and custom on the 
senator; but it was rare that this 
went to such limits as would excite 
scandal. However sincerely opposed 
in politics, they seemed to respect 
each other’s talents, and their fights 
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were more of a gladiatorial character 
than was at that time usual, when 
the hostile parties of Ireland came 
into collision on English ground, 
and exhibited to a pitying public 
the degenerate combats of hereditary 
hatreds. The warm, almost passion- 
ate eagerness with which Mr. Shaw 
would rush to the conflict of argu- 
ment, or of fact, with his potent 
antagonist, was altogether different 
from the cold, contemptuous, some- 
times even insolent, haughtiness, 
with which Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
while he was still a subordinate, or 
my Lord Stanley, when he had be- 
come an > pepe leader, would 
rise to attack or repel the same op- 
ment. By the one it seemed to 
a combat recognised as on equal 
grounds—a means, rather agreeable 
than otherwise, of bringing to its 
final issue before the English Parlia- 
ment the Irish struggle of nearly a 
quarter of acentury. To the other, 
it appeared to be an odious task re- 
luctantly assumed, and fulfilled with 
as much of deliberate, studied offen- 
siveness, as could be exhibited by a 
proud and exasperated man, without 
forfeiting the character ofa gentleman. 
Lord Stanley affected to consider the 
conditions of the conflict between 
him and O'Connell as quite unequal, 
as if it were almost too much that he 
should condescend to insult his ad- 
versary. His sarcasms were the more 
pare because they were aimed so 
ow. Mr. Shaw and Mr. O'Connell 
quarrelled with more apparent pas- 
sion, but much more real cor- 
diality ; and their hostility, though 
more ostentatious and obtrusive, 
was not so embittered. 

Readiness, boldness, tact, declama- 
tory power, and frequent flashes of 
humour, rendered Mr. Shaw a very 
formidable antagonist to Mr. O’Con- 
nell in these personal contests (which 
turned too often on the most paltry 
local disputes), more especially as 
the audience were prepared in most 
cases to side with the former. But 
Mr. Shaw’s powers as a speaker, like 
Mr. O’Connell’s, would be very un- 
fairly tested even by success in such 
undignified warfare. He has proved 
himself capable of efforts of a much 
higher order. Successfully disem- 
barrassing himself of the trammels 
of mere party prejudice, he has suc- 


ed in taking a broad and even a 
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statesmanlike view of great ques- 
tions, however nearly they may have 
touched some of his most cherished 
opinions. As a leader of the Irish 
Protestants, he never was politicall 
the mere follower of any English 
party, although he acted for many 
years with Sir Robert Peel. The 
sentiment of nationality seems to 
have overruled in his mind all the 
more direct and strict suggestions of 
political association. He has been 
more a Protestant-ascendancy man 
than an English Tory or Conserva- 
tive, and more an Irishman than a 
Protestant. He is more liked by 
Irish Liberals and Catholics than 
most men of his party. However much 
they may detest his political creed, 
they admit the uprightness with 
which he has advocated it, and are 
not sorry to be able to fight a fair 
battle with an honourable opponent; 
one who will at least treat Irish 
subjects in an Irish way. Mr. Shaw 
has been in the main consistent in his 
career—the representative of Dublin 
University has no mission to be 
otherwise. At one time he seemed 
disposed to give Sir Robert Peel a 
moderate and guarded support in 
some of his Irish measures; but 
some significant hints he received 
from his constituents satisfied him, 
apparently, that he had miscalcu- 
lated the extent to which they had 
advanced with the times. 

When, therefore, in the session 
of 1846, the Conservative ministers 
finally threw off the mask ; when, on 
the one hand, Mr. Shaw saw a total 
abandonment of the English landed 
aristocracy, and on the other an 
equally open encouragement of the 
Irish Catholics, he took his side at 
once. He had never, during his 
public life, shewn so much earnest- 
ness, energy, and debating power as 
he now exhibited. Not even Lord 
George Bentinck was more bitter 
against the chief Conservative leaders 
than he. A speech he made, early 
in 1846, was, as a straightforward 
and high-toned denunciation of poli- 
tical treachery, one of the boldest 
and most plain-spoken attacks on 
record. It was made literally behind 
the backs of Sir R. Peel and Sir 
James Graham, for Mr. Shaw sat on 
the back benches on the government 
side; but it was easy to seein the 
expression of their faces, hardened as 
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public men are to such manifesta- 
tions, how strong was its effect. In- 
deed, it carried the language of in- 
vective and denunciation to the very 
utmost limits of parliamentary cour- 
tesy: there was not the slightest 
veil of circumlocution between it and 
downright insulting personality. It 
_- ed to what we read in the 
old debates, ere parliamentary speak- 
ing had become emasculated by the 
deceptive refinement of these “mealy- 
mouthed” days. It provoked Sir 
James Graham into one of the most 

rsonal attacks he ever made in 

arliament; one more worthy of the 
hustings of Hull or Carlisle, in the 
days of his Radicalism, than of the 
mature years of a staid and stately 
statesman. He almost in direct terms 
charged Mr. Shaw with attacking 
ministers thus bitterly, from resent- 
ment at having been refused the 
Irish Secretaryship, and also because 
the Government had refused to effect 
a new settlement of the Recordership 
of Dublin (Mr. Shaw's office) in his 
favour, with some pecuniary advan- 
tage in the shape of a retiring allow- 
ance. This roused all Mr. Shaw's 
latent energy, which is great, and his 
reply to Sir James Graham, without 
having any pretension to finish (for 
men in a passion have not time to 
trim their phrases), was neverthe- 
less distinguished by unrestrained 
severity. If we consider the high 
character and standing of the two 
men, perhaps it is not too much 
to say that, except in some few scenes 
which lowered the character of the 
House of Commons during the same 
session, it is without a parallel in 
modern debating. He said, if the 
charge were true, even, it was un- 
worthy of a minister, and utterly 
unbecoming the ordinary ideas and 
feelings of a gentleman, to divulge 
such aconfidential communication, for 
the mere purpose of producing a tem- 
porary impression against a political 
opponent. A high and generous 
mind, incapable of being influenced 
by mean motives itself, would hesi- 
tate to attribute them to others. He 
then gave, on his personal honour, 
an explicit and indignant denial to 
Sir James Graham's charge. The 
office he held gave him what 
he required, “his bread and inde- 

ndency.” And then he denounced 
it as “degrading” to Sir James that 
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he should, not in the heat of party 
debate, but three days after the at- 
tack, have made a charge, the low 
vulgarism of which had not even the 
merit of originality. He repeated 
his belief that the Government was 
falling—falling both in power and 
character. And further, he believed 
that Sir James Graham was the evil 
genius of the cabinet. It had been 
epee that he would prove so. It 

ad been often said, and events had 
shewn how truly, that no govern- 
ment could stand long of which he 
wasamember. These attacks were 
received with tremendous cheers by 
the House; and their approval led 
Mr. Shaw to go further still, for he 
concluded by telling Sir James, that 
“the feeling he had for him was not 
one of resentment; it was a feeling 
not so dignified—it was a feeling 
of——” But loud cries of “Order” 
prevented him from adding the un- 
parliamentary word. A scene of 
such dramatic interest has not oc- 
curred for many years. Sir James 
cowered under the attack. He lost 


his usual imperturbable coolness and 
self-command. Pale, trembling with 


excitement, he rose to retrace his 
false step. But, instead of making 
his apology in a manly way, he 
strove to cast ridicule on Mr. Shaw, 
because he had so far forgotten his 
judicial character as to lose his tem- 
= The attempt was a miserable 
ilure; and, however the House 
might condemn Mr. Shaw's extreme 
violence, he came off triumphantly. 
Throughout the same session, Mr. 
Shaw exhibited more ability, cou- 
rage, and strong party feeling than 
he had ever shewn, except on some 
isolated occasions of quarrel with Mr. 
O'Connell. It seems to have been 
the culminating point of his parlia- 
mentary career, at least according to 
present symptoms. His speeches have 
always been distinguished more for 
a certain masculine vigour than for 
any remarkable originality, or for 
felicity or refinement of diction. 
Tall beyond the ave of tall 
men, with a strong masculine frame, 
a well though not elegantly formed 
figure, and a powerful, sonorous 
voice, he embodies many of those 
woe attributes which are to be 
‘ound among the better order of his 
a. To these advan 
he adds that ofa highly expressive 
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and intelligent, if not strictly hand- 
some, countenance, and a k ex- 
pressive eye; the whole face being 
framed in a profusion of black way- 
ing hair. Personal advantages al- 
ways propitiate the House of Com- 
mons; and Mr. Shaw has had his 
full share of the favourable prepos- 
session so created on his behalf. But 
we fear a great change has come 
over him of late ; that we must speak 
of him more in the past than in the 
present tense when referring to his 
appearance. Our own observation 
of Mr. Shaw’s political career leads 
us to think that his personal feelings 
have not usually been mixed up in 
party-questions ; that however zeal- 
ous and earnest he may have been 
as a parliamentary champion of the 
Irish Protestants, he has, in fact, 
always conducted their cause in the 
— of an advocate, more than in 
that ofa partisan. There are some, 
however, who assert, that the con- 
duct of the English Conservatives 
towards his party has caused him 
bitter disappointment, which, with 
other things, has preyed upon his 
health. It is also said that he suf- 
fered in mind, when, during the trial 
of the “Repeal martyrs,” he was 
charged with having purposely lost 
a portion of the jury list, thereby 
rendering a “ packing” more easy, 
and a verdict more certain. If he 
did feel this charge so deeply, it was 
needless ; for, however convenient it 
might have been for party purposes 
at the time, Mr. Shaw's character 
was such that he could well have af- 
forded to smile at the imputation. 
These are mere conjectures; but it 
is certain that, from whatever cause, 
Mr. Shaw’s health has not been lat- 
terly what it formerly was. For a 
man of forty-eight he shews symp- 
toms of a premature decay. Although 
his mental powers are unimpaired, 
the masculine vigour that formerly 
helped to impress his audience has 
passed away. His erect attitude has 

iven way to astoop, and his fine dark 

air has become silvered with grey. 
Still, let us hope these symptoms are 
but ney, and that they may be 
removed by a cessation from too ac- 
tiveexertion. Whether for his intrin- 
sic merits, his consistency, his bon- 
homie, or his general parliamentary 
ability, he is not a man whose services 
can easily be dispensed with. 
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Sir H. W. Barron. 


SIR H. W. BARRON. 


Sir H. W. Barron is a character, 
and, in his way, the type of a class. 
He has been very active, both in and 
out of parliament of late, and has de- 
ie strong symptoms of an ar- 
dent desire to become a patriot. Be- 
fore going further, it may be as well 
to observe that, although his intel- 
lectual claims are not of the highest 
order, his sincerity, and, to all ap- 

rance, his good intentions, render 

im, in a moral point of view, re- 
spectable. Among the representa- 
tives of Ireland his position gives him 
some consequence. He is the col- 
league of Mr. Wyse in the represent- 
ation of the city of Waterford ; and, 
for nine years previously to 1841, he 
represented the county. He is also 
deputy-lieutenant of the county, and 
is generally a man of considerable 
local importance. Further, he is a 
declared Repealer; and, without 
having been, like some of the Repeal 
members, the mere nominee of O’Con- 
nell, he was expressly elected in 1842 
upon the strength of his avowed 
hostility to the Union. It is just to 
him also to say that, in the late dis- 
cussions on measures for the social 
improvement of Ireland he took the 
popular side, not as a mere grievance- 
monger, but as a landlord, having a 
proper sense of what is due to the 
poorer classes. Not that he made 
useful, practical suggestions,—that 
would have been inconsistent; but, 
as far as declamation went, and the 
disposition to bear his share of the 
general burden, he did all that could 
be expected from him. 

Sir H. W. Barron appears to us, 
however, to be, as we have said, a 
type of a class. English statesmen 
have hitherto been able, more or less, 
to disregard the Repeal movement in 
Ireland, because the machinery of the 
agitation has been so obvious, and its 
influence has beenconfined totheagita- 
tors themselves and their dupes among 
the masses. Speaking generally, the 
wealthier classes, and especially the 
landed gentry, cannot be said to have 
joined in it. Here and there a man 
of property or local influence may, in 
order to obtain a seat in parliament, 
have allowed himself to be numbered 
with the Repealers ; but the support 
of such men has not been active, nor 


has their avowal of Repeal principles 
been of the slightest consequence in 
political movements. At the present 
time, it would seem to be less so than 
ever. An opinion, too hastily formed, 
prevails, that the horrible realities of 
the last eighteen months have super- 
seded fictitious grievances in the Irish 
mind; and it is probable that, for 
some time, this impression may prove 
correct. 

But there are grounds for suspect- 
ing that a change has taken place in 
the feelings even of the better classes 
in Ireland,—that Mr. O'Connell mis- 
calculated the understanding which 
he supposed to exist between himself 
and his followers,—that what with 
him may have been a sham and a 
political manceuvre, was to them a 
reality and a belief. A strong, anti- 
English feeling has been growing up 
amongst classes, whose selfishness 
formerly rendered them England’s 
best allies. Even amongst the Pro- 
testants there are intelligible a 
toms of this change; but, among the 
Catholics of the better classes, it has 
certainly made great strides. At 
present it does not count for much, 
because national suffering has sus- 
pended the national passions; but it 
would not be hazardous to predict 
that (when this calamity has passed 
away), among a people so ruled by 
sentiments, the sentiment of nation- 
ality, envenomed by ingratitude for 
benefits conferred in adversity, may 
one day become formidable. Now 
this sentiment seems lately to have 
seized on Sir H. W. Barron to almost 
a morbid extent. He is only one 
among many who have the same 
feelings. ‘They may be insignificant 
in the House of Commons, but in 
their own localities their example 
has weight, and it will have its effect. 

Sir H. W. Barron is the embodied 
spirit of Irish grievances. He writhes 
under England’s insults. The whole 
nation are in a conspiracy to insult 
and injure him and his people. He 
lives in a constant fruition of the de- 
lights of imaginary martyrdom. 
Whatever he may say, Repeal would 
kill him, for then his luxury of suf- 
fering would pass away. As a sena- 
tor, he has but one theme, —the in- 
justice of imperial England towards 
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Ireland. His dark Celtic face, buried 
in a shock of wild-looking black hair, 
betrays but one expression. In the 
street, at the club, in the house, it 
alike bears the stamp of a labouring 
soul. It strives not to conceal an 
unutterable indignation,—a sense of 
injury ever on the look-out for fresh 
insults. His very walk is that of 
one who stoops under accumulated in- 
jury; only that one day, like the great 

atriot of ancient Rome, he may fling 
it off like a garment. And the par- 
rallel holds in more senses than one. 
In the legislature he is equally an 
injured man; but here he swells, at 
times, into the Tribune and the 
Patriot. No imputation against the 
English nation is too severe for his 
credulity ; no legislative proposal, 
however extravagant or impracticable, 
too monstrous for his exaggerated 
suspicions. And why? Because, 
were they made on behalf of England, 
or Canada, or even the Isle of Man, 


or enviable Van Dieman’s Land it- 
self, they would be adopted by ac- 
clamation ; but because they are made 
for Ireland—poor Ireland!—they are 
rejected by proud, imperial England, 


with insult and contempt! ‘This is 
really no very untrue picture of the 
spurious patriotism of such men as 
Sir W. Barron. They do more harm 
than good to their country. With- 
out the talent to take the lead, and, 
as it were, to force their demands on 
the English parliament, they are just 
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obstinate enough to act as a continual 
obstruction, and, by so much, to pre- 
vent useful legislation. A minister 
knows not how to deal with them. 
A man like Mr. Morgan John O’Con- 
nell is reasonable in his nationality. 
Indisposed to compromise his country, 
he is quite ready to compromise his 
prejudices ; but the others have an 
extra-mulish vigour, which impels 
them always to go “ the other” way. 
Of some it may be said in excuse that 
they are sincere in their blind, be- 
sotted, but by so much respectable 
as honest, prejudices; of others, 
that there is a pressure on them from 
behind in Ireland which threatens to 
denounce them as traitors to their 
country, if they abate one jot of their 
senseless clamour. Of Sir H. W. 
Barron, on the contrary, it is com- 
plained that he was comparatively 
quiet until after the Whigs had 
made him a baronet, but that 
he now continues, more virulently 
than political gratitude allows, a bad 
habit of opposing the Government, 
which he had contracted under the 
administration of Sir R. Peel. Yet 
on a recent occasion he saved the 
Whigs from a defeat. But Irish 
politics abound in such imputations ; 
and it is enough for us to know that 
Sir W. Barron is useful in inverse 
proportion to his patriotism, and 
troublesome in still greater dispro- 
portion to his usefulness. 


THE MARQUESS OF WESTMEATH. 


A good companion, but by no means 
a flattering resemblance, to Sir W. 
Barron, might be found in the Mar- 
quess of Westmeath,—the most ran- 
corous, bigoted, and, at the same 
time, inefficient champion of Orange- 
ism and landlordism in the Bri- 
tish parliament. If you want to 
make yourself acquainted with the 
lowest political characteristics of the 
Irish Garrison - Protestant, read the 
speeches of the Marquess of West- 
meath. He is just as deeply imbued 
with the sense of injury as Sir W. 
Barron, or those whom he resembles ; 
but he is not so Brutus-like in his en- 
durance. His indignation is stirred, 
not at the denial of justice, but at the 
stopping ofthe power ofcontinuing to 
inflict immeasurable injustice. It is 
his to do, the other's to suffer. Lord 
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Westmeath has a catalogue of charges 
against the successive governments of 
the last twenty years, enough to hang 
any Protestant statesman. ‘The first 
horrible crime was the granting of 
Emancipation. That offence was a 
positive one; all since have been 
negative ones, consisting mainly of 
the awful fact that there has not 
been a perpetual martial-law in Ire- 
land ever since. For, of course, it is 
of no use to try to deal fairly or 
honourably, or in a gentlemanly or a 
Christian spirit, with those Papists! 
He would not burn, or drown them, 
or confiscate their property, or set 
father against child and child against 
father; not that the good old penal 
days were not, perhaps, the best, but 
because he can't. ‘Then, the next 
practicable thing is to deny them the 
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social privileges of fellow-subjects ; 
to treat them as if they were the 
scum of the earth, out of the pale of 
gentility, almost of Christianity ; 
above all, not to believe their word : 
to assume, as an incontrovertible 
verity, that every Roman Catholic is 
a liar, except where the criminal 
dock stares him in the face ; and that 
murder is to him a mere matter of 
pastime, possibly a religious obsery- 
ance. But, for a most perfect in- 
carnation of human turpitude, com- 
mend Lord Westmeath to a priest. 
To maul a priest is his ne plus ultra of 
luxury. 

One merit Lord Westmeath has to 
counterbalance these defects. In his 
parliamentary displays he is so out- 
rageously absurd in his violence, so 
impotent in his rage, so comically 
contradictory and inconclusive in the 
explanation of the various mares’ 
nests he brings, from time to time, 
befure the House of Lords, that no- 
body listens to him. Courtesy pre- 
vents men being coughed down in 
aristocratic assemblies, and, therefore, 
he is allowed to roar. He is a pri- 
vileged annoyance, and a useful 
warning. Lean, wiry, spare, gaunt, 
consumed by eternal indignation and 
exasperation, his wild eyes glaring, 
and his Quixote-like jaws moving 
incessantly to the harsh roar of his 
toneless, irritating voice, he is allowed 
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to am enon a — 
a as thising cheer 
rom ye cP ln his co-tri- 
bune of landlord grievances. He tears 
his prey like a hungry leopard ; and 
what he can’t swallow, he mangles. 
He was a first-rate man for the Irish 
party. 

In one respect we may have done 
injustice to Sir W. Barron by this 
comparison. Common rumour does 
not charge him with being a bad 
landlord. Now, Lord Westmeath 
may be a good one for aught 
we know, but his displays in the 
House of Lords would lead to the 
contrary inference. Not long since, 
in defending the clearance system, he 
expressed an ardent wish that the 
Trish landlords were left the manage- 
ment of their own estates. Then 
they would complain no more—ne- 
ver trouble the English Govern- 
ment again. ‘Tender mercy! Mag- 
nanimous forbearance! Give him 
the command, and he would soon 
make a clear deck! No man hasa 
right to live who cannot pay a good 
thumping rack-rent. That is the 
fundamental principle of the Irish 
landlord’s creed. No wonder that 
my Lord Westmeath was so good a 
man for the Irish party, or that he 
defended them so earnestly (and, for 
once in his life, so ably) inthe House 
of Lords! 


MR. BERNAL OSBORNE. 


“ They are more Irish than the 
Irish themselves!” was the descrip- 
tion given of the earlier English set- 
tlers in Ireland, after they had be- 
come, as it were, naturalised in their 
new country. It is a description 
which has held good, during all in- 
tervening centuries, up to the present 
hour. It is a sad truth—but, we 
fear, still a truth—that the worst 
enemies of Ireland are too often Irish- 
men themselves ; and certainly some 
of her best friends have always been 
found in the ranks of the English, 
even of those who did not possess a 
foot of land in the island. 

The character above quoted, how- 
ever, was, probably, intended to de- 
scribe the facility with which the 
English adopted the habits and na- 
tional peculiarities of the Irish, rather 
than that they became so rapidly 
identified in interest with those whom 


they were virtually engaged in con- 
quering. In this view it will scarcely 
apply to Mr. Bernal Osborne, who 
has not yet had time to undergo such 
a transmutation; but he is not the 
less a true well-wisher to Ireland, or 
one whose example is calculated to 
effect enormous good for that country. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne is the son of 
Mr. Ralph Bernal, for many years 
the member for Rochester, and who 
filled, for a long period of time, the 
office now held by Mr. Greene, that 
of Chairman of Committees, and ex 
officio manager of the private busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bernal, senior, besides being a 
first-rate man of business, was known 
as one of the chief advocates of the 
West India interest ; making excel- 
lent and most amusing speeches 
whenever questions affecting the 
West India colonies came before the 
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House. He was also a steady sup- 
porter of the Whigs. But his son, 
then Mr. Bernal, junior, when he 
was first returned to parliament for 
Wycombe, developed different poli- 
tical tendencies, —shewed evident 
symptoms of a disposition to be quite 
independent, with a leaning towards 
the Radicals. He used to give Sir 
R. Peel, from time to time, a very 
hearty support ; and he had not been 
long in the House before he drew 
attention on himself by several rat- 
tling speeches, in which manly sen- 
timents and bold original views were 
expressed with something a little bet- 
ter than smaftness of style. His 
confidence and self-possession were so 
great as always to save him from 
failure. Thus, if he never developed 
powers of a very high order, he never 
lost any ground he gained by his 
perseverance and ready ability. 

Mr. Bernal, jun., soon after mar- 
ried an Irish lady, with a large 
property in Ireland; and, adopt- 
ing her name, became metamor- 
phosed into Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
The famine crisis in Ireland brought 
out his character and abilities to 
advantage. Fully imbued with the 
great doctrine that property has 
its duties as well as its rights, he set 
himself to work in earnest to perform 
those duties. He became a resident 
on his property, sounded the call to 
other landlords to step forward and 
unite in some common plan for the 
benefit of the country, wrote letters 
to the newspapers, made speeches at 
meetings, and, what was better, spent 
his money freely for the benefit of his 
people. Perhaps he might not al- 
ways take the most judicious course, 
but he was always actuated by the 
best and the most self-denying mo- 
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tives; and if it be true, as we have 
heard, that he had actually formed a 
plan to abandon eee and be- 
come a permanently resident landlord 
in Ireland, in order the better to 
shew what might be done for that 
country by English enterprise and 
sense of justice, a more convincing 

roof of his patriotism he could no. 
~ given; because, in leaving the 
House of Commons, he would have 
been forsaking a career in which he 
has every prospect of attaining dis- 
tinction. For it would be scarcely 
too much to say that he is one of the 
most rising men in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne is a confident, 
fluent speaker, bold and independent 
in thought and action. He has al- 
ready prepossessed the House in his 
favour, and they are always anxious 
to hear him when he shews a dis- 
position to speak. As he has been 
but a very short time in parliament, 
this alone is proof of his ability. 
His appearance is in his favour. He 
is above the middle heig! t, well made, 
handsome, with a slight dash of the 
Jewish physiognomy, but not enough 
to be disagreeable, and with a sono- 
rous, well-toned voice, which, how- 
ever, he would do well to modulate. 
There is a manly frankness about 
him which is very agreeable. The 
best speech he has yet made was that 
on Mr. Hume’s resolution respecting 
intervention in Portugal. It dis- 
played more method and precision 
than his former speeches ; and some 
of his hits at Lord Palmerston were 
admirable, both for the conception 
and the pointed language in which 
they were clothed. He appears likely 
to take a still higher place as a 
speaker. 


THE EARL OF RODEN. 


There is not a public man in Ire- 
land more respected by all parties 
than the Earl of Roden. By hisown 
immediate political connexions, the 
Protestant, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the Orange party, he is, of 
course, looked up to as a leader; 
and, by a life of honourable con- 
sistency, and bold, earnest advocacy 
of their cause, he has fully earned 
the confidence they have reposed in 
him. ‘This was, of course, to be ex- 
pected, as being quite in the natural 


7 


course of things. Party spirit will 
exalt into models of public and pri- 
vate virtue men of a far inferior 


order to the Earl of Roden, if they 
succeed in making themselves poli- 


tically useful. But, in the case of 
this nobleman, we have to record a 
more honourable distinction. 

One of the worst features of political 
affairs in Ireland has always been, 
that party differences have too gene- 
rally engendered personal hatreds. 
In England, it is rare that we over- 
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step, in the very height of our feuds, 
the fair and decent limits of honour- 
able warfare. Men opposed to each 
other, however violently, in public, 
do not carry their enmities into pri- 
vate life. They are at least courteous 
in their contests, and give mutual 
credit for the average honour and 
virtue common among gentlemen. If 
political feelings and connexionssome- 
times forbid their indulging in any os- 
tentatious display of friendship, they 
are withheld from merely personal 
exacerbations by a latent conviction 
that their differences of opinion are 
not intrinsically of such value as to 
justify them. But in Ireland how 
different is the state of feeling! For 
centuries politics have raged there 
with all the fury, all the embittered 
and envenomed hatreds, of a civil 
war. The combatants have never 
regarded each other, except in fitful 
intervals of imaginary nationality, as 
friends or fellow-subjects differing 
in opinion,—but as natural and irre- 
concileable enemies. ‘The state of 
feeling which prevailed in England 
a century ago has endured in Ire- 
land up to a much more recent and 
more civilised period. If its more 
fatal consequences may be hoped to 
have passed away, its exasperation 
has survived. Among many other 
evidences of its existence, it exhibits 
itself in the violent personal antipa- 
thies of the ae parties, the 
coarse, ungentlemanly language they 
use in speaking of each other, the 
low estimate they form of the mo- 
tives and moral value of hostile in- 
dividuals. In the observance of these 
public decencies—unless, indeed, 
where such an unmanageable gentle- 
manas Mr. Ferrand comes on the scene 
—England is certainly in advance of 
the sister country, although, we must 
add, Ireland is improving in this 
respect. 

Now, it is the honourable distinc- 
tion of the Earl of Roden, that in 
his case these indecent personalities 
have been very generally abstained 
from. Even the most violent par- 
tisans of the Roman Catholic party 
have always been accustomed to 
speak of him with respect, and a cer- 
tain something which almost amount- 
ed to liking. They never stigma- 
tised him as an enemy to Ire\and ; and 
it is more than probabi> they might 
have gone the length of believing 
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any statement he might advance on 
his personal honour! Such privi- 
leges might be enjoyed by most of 
the Tory leaders in Srolend, if they 
have been thus willingly accorded to 
one who may be regarded as almost 
the foremost man among them—the 
very impersonation of Orangeism 
and anti-Hibernicism. In truth the 
terms are easy if such men would 
fulfil their duties. Lord Roden has 
no special talisman, he is not a man 
of “ popular” manners, he has never 
sought to win golden opinions by 
any subserviency to national preju- 
dices. He has held a lever which 
stands ready to every man’s hand if 
he will but use it. He has simply 
been a good landlord, and secured 
the credit of being one. Hence it is, 
that even among the most violent 
Repealers, ay, in the wilds of Con- 
naught itself, where scarcely more 
than his mere name is known, you 
will always hear his (in their eyes) 
political short-comings touched on 
tenderly, and the saving clause— 
that one great virtue so prized by 
the common people, and so wanting 
among the gentry—gently and kindly 
insisted upon. It would have been 
well for England had she earlier 
discovered, and set the right value 
on, this evident tendency of the Irish 
mind. The grievances of the body 
there have always been really more 
gr than those of the spirit. The 
and has, in truth, been the worst 
enemy of the Church. 

The political life of Lord Roden 
does not demand any very special 
notice. He has been so consistent a 
man, thatthe history ofhis party dur- 
ing his public life comprises his own. 
Long looked upon as their leader in 
the House of Lords, as well as in 
Ireland, he was always at the head 
of every movement they made in 
their long struggle with the Roman 
Catholics. He gave, together with 
his son Lord Jocelyn, a steady but 
moderate support to the government 
of Sir Robert Peel, until that states- 
man and his colleagues finally threw 
off the mask they had worn for so 
many years, and aimed at becoming 
the political friends of those to whom 
the noble earl had been all his life 
opposed. He then reluctantly broke 
from them ; and, on the accession of 
Lord John Russell to power, and the 
introduction of his Lrish measures, 
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he gave them a cordial and manly 
support. Lord Roden, in spite of 
his strong political opinions, which 
have, perhaps, become modified in 
his case, by finding how completely 
he has been deceived by those in 
whom he had confided, would be the 
active supporter of any policy that 
could be beneficial to Ireland, and, 
more especially, if it seemed framed 
to improve the relations of landlord 
and tenant. No fear of personal 
sacrifice would deter him from offer- 
my personal example: 

rd Roden is a tall, dark, muscu- 
lar man, with a rather ungainly per- 
son, but gentlemanly manners, a tho- 
rough Irish face, dark, expressive 
eyes, and a profusion of dark hair. 
His voice is loud but husky, and 
when you hear him speak, although 
the effect he produces is at first not 
agreeable, you soon become recon- 
ciled to a harshness of tone, and an 
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abruptness of manner, by the ear- 
nestness and evident sincerity with 
which he performs his parliamentary 
duties, and the courtesy he extends 
to opponents. He has no preten- 
sions to oratory, but delivers his 
sentiments in plain, forcible lan- 
guage, without preparation, or any 
affectation of the graces of style, but 
with much impressiveness. The best 
speech we remember to have heard 
him make was that in which he 
moved for an inquiry into the state 
of Ireland, during the later years of 
the Melbourne administration. But 
his influence in the House of Lords 
rests on his personal character, and 
the weight he has with his party in 
Ireland, not upon his public speak- 
ing. Whatever he may be in Eng- 
land, in Ireland he is really an Iris 
man; and that touches Paddy's 
heart. 


DEATH-IN-LIFE, 


Tue principal incident in the anec- 
dote I am about to relate is so start- 
ling and singular, that I must, at the 
outset, assure the reader of its ab- 
solute truth. As the persons con- 
cerned are still living, I have, for 
obvious reasons, adopted a form in 
which the real circumstances are 
disguised, and only the important 
experience is preserved. The story 
was told me at dinner by one of the 
medical men engaged in the affair. 


“We live surrounded with mys- 
tery and horror,” said Captain Hurst, 
“and, by George! the more we 
strive to explain the mystery, the 
more does its dim ghastliness reveal 
itself.” 

“ What reference has that magni- 
ficent aphorism, so magniloquently 
expressed, to mesmerism?” I asked. 

“ Little enough. §Mesmerism 
brings one of the mysteries of our 
being into evidence, viz. the power 
of inducing a complete insulation of 
one part of our organisation from 
the other; so that the mesmerised 
patient shall be absolutely insensible 
to pain, and yet not insensible to 
other sensations.” 

“ And the mystery ?” 

“The mystery is how, in an or- 


ganisation so marvellously complex 
as ours, wherein the parts are so 
inter-dependent, there should be a 
violent interruption of one portion 
of the organic action, without a cor- 
responding interruption of the other. 
Men have stupidly talked of the 
vital mechanism, as if the frame of 
man were like the works of a watch. 
But you cannot so interrupt the 
action of a watch.” 

“ Well, captain, I grant that you 
have made out a mystery; but what 
of it? Is not every thing about us 
a mystery? And wherein lies the 
peculiar horror of which you 
spoke ?” 

“ Did I never tell you my famous 
story of Death-in-Life ?” he inquired. 
“No. But let us have it now.” 

“ Ay, let's have it!” exclaimed the 
other guests. 

And we drew closer round the 
fire as Captain Hurst, filling his 
glass and placing it on the mantel- 
piece, passed the claret round. 

“Our conversation about mesmer- 
ism,” he began, “ recalled to me 
one of my early experiences, and it 
was so horrible that I seldom think 
of it without some prosy reflection, 
such as I favoured you with just 
now. In the mesmeric state—as in 
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that induced by the inhalation of 
ether —the sensations of pain are 
wholly deadened. I have experienced 
the reverse. I once had paralysis 
of the nerves of motion only. Every 
nerve of sensation was uninfluenced ; 
but every nerve of muscular action 
was completely deadened. 

“ T was with my regiment at the 
time. The attack was so sudden, 
that, seated on the sofa, I fell back 
as one asleep. I tried to call for 
assistance ; but it wasin vain. I could 
not stir; I could not move my arm; 
I could not even open my eyes. I 
heard the sounds of merriment above 
me; I heard every footstep on the 
stairs; but I was as if perfectly 
lifeless, except as to my sense of 
hearing. It was most horrible! I 
might perish there, if no one came 
unasked, without a chance of getting 
assistance. The sense of imprison- 
ment was absolutely overwhelming ! 

“ How long I lay thus, I know 
not. Time was ‘leaden-footed’ 
indeed to me. Every footstep I 
heard was interpreted into a Incky 
omen of speedy assistance. But not 
a soul came into my room. The 
footsteps all passed my door with 
cruel indifference. After many a 
‘ hope deferred,’ I heard at last, to 
my infinite satisfaction, the noisy 
ascent of my cousin Charles, and a 
brother-officer, named Thresher. 
They, at least, were coming to me! 
Yes—the lock was turned—and the 
two came boisterously into the room. 

“ ¢ Now then, Harry!’ exclaimed 
my cousin, ‘up with you! Ullo! 
pretending to be asleep—won't do!’ 

“ ¢ Trim his mustache!’ exclaimed 
Thresher. 

“They shook me. Of course I 
gave no signs of waking. They 

ulled my hair: I was immovable. 
They ran pins into me; I should 
have winced if I could, but I was 
fixed in immovability. They began 
at length to suspect that something 
was the matter with me. But I was 
warm. CouldI beshamming? After 
many ineffectual attempts to rouse 
me, they sent for the army surgeon. 
He came, examined me, and, to my 
horror, I heard him say,— 

“*Tt’s very extraordinary. I'm 
afraid he’s no more.’ 

“ Then I should be buried alive! 
Conceive my feelings at such a 
thought; conceive my struggles to 
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tell them I was not dead—that I 
heard all they were saying—these 
struggles being totally ineffectual, 
because I could not move a muscle! 
“ All sorts of remedies were ap- 
lied, but I remained as insensible as 
fore. A second surgeon was called 
in, who thought that I had, possibly, 
only an attack of paralysis. I had 
hopes again! 

“ Vainly should I endeavour to 
convey to you any idea of the moral 
and physical torture to which I was 
subjected. The surgeons thought it 
necessary to stimulate my nerves, 
and restore them to their sensibility ; 
but their sensibility was frightfully 
acute! and the pain I suffered in the 
attempts to restore my sensation of 
pain was indescribable. And then 
to hear them consulting! One pro- 

osing a mustard bath ; another say- 
ing—‘ Oh! that will not be half 
strong enough! ’—and I unable even 
by wincing to express that their re- 
medies were not only already too 
violent, but absolutely applied to an 
imaginary evil. It was the nerves 


of muscular action which needed 
But they could not 


stimulating. 
know it. 

“For two whole days—they seemed 
years—did I remain in this insensible- 
sensible state. I despaired of being 
rescued. I knew not how my medi- 
cal men were to discover their mis- 
take and my malady; and the fear 
of being given over and buried alive 
still haunted me. 

“A still more ghastly thought 
pursued me. I began to ask myself, 
* Is this death? Am I really alive? 
Do the dead hear and feel ?’ 

“ T then thought of the imperish- 
able nature of my soul. It, of course, 
preserves itself through all bodily 
decay. Is it imprisoned in the body 
as long as the body holds together? 
and shall I be liberated only on the 
utter falling away of these fleshly 
walls that encompass me? Am I to 
be buried, sensible of all that is going 
on around me? And this soul which 
survives, how long is it to remain on 
earth? Is the grave its purgatory ?’ 

“Such was the nature of the 
thoughts which harassed me. Neither 
sleep nor cessation of my fears had I. 
The weary hours slowly rolled on; 
but to me they brought no repose: 
one incessant rush of horrible ideas 
tormented me, at those times when ” 
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was not suffering agonies from the 
attempts to restore my sensibility. 

“ Suddenly I opened my eyes. 

“ My rapture was so great, that, 
fearing it might be some illusion, and 
anxious not to dispel it, I continued 
for some moments to look steadily, 
and with intense pleasure, at the fur- 
niture of the bed, and the bottles on 
the mantelpiece. I then moved my 
hand. It obeyed me, although feebly. 
I moved my head. I opened my lips. 
I spoke! 

“ The astonishment of the nurse, 
the astonishment of every one, ex- 
cept the surgeon, who with profes- 
sional coolness took my recovery 
quite as an expected occurrence, was 
unbounded. And the surgeon also 
deigned to be surprised when I re- 
= to him certain things I had 

eard him say to his colleague re- 
specting my state! 

POT recovered. My illness inte- 
rested the ‘faculty’ very much ; 
because it was to them a novel case. 
But, as usual, they pretended to see 
no mystery in it. They explained 
it, by saying that the nerves of mo- 
tion had been paralysed, and the 
nerves of sensation had been un- 
touched. Yet that is surely no 
explanation. It is simply a technical 
expression of the fact. But men 
always oo when they have numed 
-_ ing they have explained it. 
Like a friend of mine, who, on his 
child asking him how it was that 
crystal, which was heavier than 
wood, could be seen through, while 
wood never could be seen through ? 
exclaimed, somewhat patronisingly, 
* Why, 7 dear boy, you can see 
through the crystal because it is a 
transparent substance. Of this sort 
seems the explanation of my case.” 

Captain Hurst finished his story 
with an anecdote, like an accom- 

lished narrator who is unwilling to 
eave a painful effect on the minds 
of his audience. 

We laughed at his anecdote, and 
the laugh certainly took away some 
of the unpleasant effect of his story. 
But we all remained silent and 
thoughtful for some minutes. 

I broke silence, at last, by say- 
ing—“ Doubtless the many in- 
stances of persons being buried alive, 
which we read of, especially in 
Italian anecdotes, are to be mostly 
explained as the fate of persons affect- 
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ed as you were, Captain. The horror 
of the unfortunates aware of what was 
coming must have been terrific. Con- 
ceive also the feelings of a man in 
that state overhearing the undis- 
guised sentiments of those who, 
while he was alive, treated him with 
such hypocritical tenderness! How 
he would curse his inability to awake 
and confound them!” 

“T don't put much faith in those 
cases,” observed my right-hand 
neighbour. “ People have been on 
the point of being buried alive, we 
know; but authenticated cases are 
few.” 

** But remember,” said I, “ that 
of all those who have been buried 
alive, none have come back to tell 
the tale!” 

“Yes, in some cases, they have 
escaped. Inthe Observatore Fioren- 
tino, there isa story told of a lady 
who was buried, and who awoke in 
the vault and escaped. Leigh Hunt 
dramatised the story in his Legend of 
Florence.” 

“ There’s a good anecdote,” said 
the Captain, “in Tallemantdes Réauz, 
of a man whose wife was supposed to 
be dead, but who was brought to life 
again by the shock of the bier 
against a house, the bearers having 
stumbled in turning a corner. Some 
time afterwards, she died in earnest. 
As the funeral procession was about 
to set forth, the disconsolate husband 
approached the priest, and between 
his sobs said, ‘ Be careful in turning 
the corners, will you !’” 

“To return to your own case, 
Captain. It suggests unpleasant re- 
flections. It absolutely throws a 
doubt upon that which hitherto has 
been acknowledged as indisputable, 
viz. that the dead feel no pain. But 
do they not? Iam not at all sure 
of it. How are we to prove they do 
not? The mere absence of any of 
the signs which, in a normal condi- 
tion of the body, indicate pain, is 
no proof; because death is abnormal. 
In your case, there was a concomit- 
ance of keen sensibility, with a com- 
plete absence of all outward indica- 
tions thereof. How am I to know 
that the dead man whom I am dis- 
secting does not feel every incision 
of the knife, though he be utterly 
unable to give any indication thereof? 
Aud what a fearful thought is even 
the suspicion of such a thing!” 
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“ We must alter our definition of 
death,” said my neighbour. “ We 
must call death that state of the body 
wherein it is no longer able to obey 
the volitions.” 

“ Then paralysis is death ?” 

es. aaalienae limb is a dead limb, 
so long as it remains paralysed. 
When the whole frame is paralysed, 
the man is dead.” 

“ Let us,” interposed the Captain, 
“compare the two opposite condi- 
tions of a mesmerised patient, and a 
patient affected as I was affected. In 
the one case paralysis of the nerves 
of sensation e 

“ Nay, Captain, not exactly—only 
of those nerves which minister to 
the sensation of pain; the senses are 
not affected; the patient hears, sces, 
and smells.” 

“ Well, then, I will be more pre- 
cise, and say that, in the mesmeric 
state, the nerves which minister to 
the sensation of pain are paralysed, 
while the nerves which minister to 
muscular action are in full play. In 
the other case, the nerves of motion 
are paralysed, and the nerves of sen- 
sation are in full play: In which 
case, would you call the man a dead 
man?” 

“ Tn either case,” exclaimed one of 
the guests. 

“ Why not in the latter?” 

“ Because only the motory nerves 
are dead; all that is essentially hu- 
man lives.” 

“ How is that to be ascertained ?” 
_ “ Why—you just now assumed 
it.” 

“Tdid. But inasmuch as each 
patient can only know his own case, 
and cannot make it known to others, 
my assumption falls to the ground.” 

“ I don’t understand you.” 

“If your motory nerves are pa- 
ralysed, how am I to know that your 
sensory nerves are not likewise para- 
lysed? You give me noclue. To 
a spectator there is absolutely no in- 
dication of the sensory nerves being 
in a normal condition. How, then, 
is it to be known?” 

I here interposed, and called atten- 
tion to the singular effects of gal- 
vanism upon the dead body. 

“ Tf,” said I, “ we accept the hypo- 
thesis of some modern physiologists, 
and regard the brain as a voltaic 
battery, and all muscular movement 
as the effect of an electrical current 
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along the nerves, our views of Life 
and Death will be wondrously al- 
tered.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, you must all admit that 
sensation and thought are not elec- 
trical em you cannot sup- 
pose them other than vital pheno- 
mena; that is to say, a peculiar class 
of phenomena quite apart from all 
others ?” 

“ Well; conclude.” 

“ But it is by no means necessa 
to suppose that muscular motion is 
any thing more than galvanism, or 
something analogous. Indeed, we 
know that the effects of contractility 
can be produced in a most arbitrary 
manner, and even upon things not 
endowed with the muscular fibre. 
Therefore I say, if we accept life, ze. 
sensation and thought, as zmmaterial, 
as sui generis, and all muscular action, 
which is the most obvious indication 
of life, as material—as belonging toa 
class of phenomena similar to those 
of galvanism, then we are led, by the 
Captain’s strange revelation, to new 
views of death. Life is indestructible; 
death is the cessation of muscular 
action. And then comes the ghastly 
reflection before alluded to, that life 
may be imprisoned in a corpse, and 
a painful consciousness may attend 
that total paralysis of muscular ac- 
tion we eall death.” 

“ But this is all mere supposition.” 

“Pardon me. The Captain's ex- 
perience is a warrant for regarding it 
as something more. Let me also call 
to your recollection the experiments 
made upon the corpse of Clydesdale 
the murderer, some years ago. He 
was executed, and remained hanging 
for nearly an hour. He was then, 
brought to the anatomical theatre, 
where the present Dr. Ure experi- 
mented on him. 

* A large incision was first made 
in the nape of his neck, below the 
occiput. The vertebre were laid 
open, and the spinal marrow brought 
into view. At the same time, another 
large incision was made in the left 
hip, to lay bare the sciatic nerve. The 
pointed rod connected with one end 
of the battery was now placed in 
contact with the spinal marrow, 
while the other rod was applied to 
the sciatic nerve. Every muscle of 
the body was instantly agitated with 
horrible conyulsions. Among the 
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experiments, there was one to make 
the diaphragm move, which succeeded 
admirably : laborious breathing was 
thus induced! A breathing corpse 
—fancy that! 

“ But more horrible still, the supra- 
orbital nerve was laid bare, and the 
most extraordinary grimaces were 
produced; every muscle of his coun- 
tenance was simultaneously thrown 
into fearful action; rage, horror, 
despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles 
alternated on the murderer's face. 
The spectators were terribly agitated 
——some were ill—others left the 
room. 

“ Suppose—and the supposition is 
not altogether gratuitous—the mur- 
derer really felt every incision of the 
knife, every shock of the battery, 
and that those fearful expressions 
were only the too feeble indications 
of his sufferings— indications per- 
mitted, owing to the momentar 
power over muscular motion whic 
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galvanism gave him! I know of 
nothing more horrible.” 

— uae a long use. 

neighbour broke it by saying, 
_ ove you been ieventing tha 
horrors by way of disturbing our 
digestion ?” 

“Not I,” replied the Captain; “I 
have given you my simple and veri- 
table experience.” 

“And Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry,” I rejoined, “is the au- 
thority for what I have mentioned.” 

“T prefer not believing it.” 

“ Believing what ?” 

“ That the dead feel.” 

“Can you prove the contrary ?” 

“No. But I ask you to define 
what death really is.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Then you confess we know no- 
thing about it?” 

“TT confess it. Death is a name we 
give to the Unknown. We name it, 
and fancy we have explained it.” 


SIR WILLOUGHBY WARE. 


In the days of old! in the days of old! 

When monarchs were warlike, and barons bold, 

When learned men were luckily few, 

And a ducal park was a county or two; 

When castle-walls were stern and massive, 

When lords were cruel and peasants passive, 

When ladies were haughty as well as fair, 

There lived an old knight called Sir Willoughby Ware. 


Sir Willoughby Ware had lands so wide, 

That their circuit round was a fortnight’s ride ; 
Parks that were crowded with herds of deer, 
Thousands of barrels of excellent beer ; 
Underground cellars of rarest wines, 

That seem’d as if they were meant for mines ; 
Butteries stored with the causes of mirth, 
Bullocks whose hides would carpet the earth ; 
Glorious always the fun and the fare 

In that stout old castle beyond compare, 
Which had for a master Sir Willoughby Ware. 


In deed and in troth 't was a capital sight 

To see at his dinner the burly old knight, 

All manner of viands with gusto discussing, 

While the cooks were red-hot and the serving-men fussing. 
There was beef, pork, and mutton, and venison, and veal, 


Pheasant, and 


ridge, and widgeon, and teal ; 


The mead was in barrels prodigious, quite handy ; 

There were flocks of fat turkeys, and mountains of chine ; 
Enormous plum-puddings were swimming in brandy, 

And the old knight in person was swimming in wine. 
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The knight was an excellent leader in battle, 

His roarings outdid all the din and the rattle ; 

And the king, whether Egbert, or Alfred the Great, 
Or Canute, renown'd for his maritime state ; 

Or Cassibelaunus, or Ironside, perhaps,— 

Both of them rather remarkable chaps ; 

Or Brutus, a lineal descendant of Hector’s ; 

Or moral Caractacus, noted for lectures,— 
‘Whatever the odds, wasn’t known to despair, 

If he had for a leader Sir Willoughb are. 
When Cesar came over with aeliemen legions, 
He drove them all back to the Latian regions ; 

Or really I cannot remember precisely 

If it wasn’t the Danes that he routed so nicely ; 

Or perhaps, after all, ’t was the yellow-hair’d Saxon 
He so flabbergasted, and wasted his whacks on : 

But we need not continue this bustle and pother, 
It’s certain he served out some nation or other. 
































Sir Willoughby Ware was a learning-detester, 
Thought Latin and humbug synonymous terms ; 
And always would execrate people who pester 
Their brains with what this or that schoolman affirms. 
He rated and raved at effeminate men, 
Who, instead of a rapier, wielded a pen ; 
Thought every scholar a horrible sinner, 
And hated a monk as he did a bad dinner. 
He never would notice the unlucky elf 
Who had managed to learn either reading or writing, 
For nothing he knew of such nonsense himself ; 
And he distanced all Europe at eating and fighting. 


So Sir Willoughby Ware was in awful despair, 

When he found that his son, Master Antony Ware, 
Had tried in his travels, at every college, 

His cranium to store with all manner of knowledge ; 
And when Tony return’d, he could actually speak 
Hebrew, and Coptic, and Latin, and Greek, 

Could puzzle professors with hard mathematics, 

Give hundreds of reasons for burning schismatics, 
Prate with eloquence vast about Limbo and Hades, 
And in beautiful French could make love to the ladies. 


Young Antony Ware was exceedingly slight, 
Had tresses ambrosial and teeth very white, 
Used costly cosmetics with very great care, : 
And his cheeks and his hands were transparently fair ; 
He dress’d in the very first style of the fashion, 

Ate little, drank nothing, and spoke in low tones ; 
And the worthy old knight, in a terrible passion, __ 
Roared—“ Scented young coxcomb, I'll break all his bones !” 





There lived in a pleasant mansion near, 
The daughter of a noble peer ; 
And the country worshipp’d at the shrine 
Of the lovely Countess Adeline. 
Her brow was clear as a silver cloud 
Which doth the midnight moon enshroud, 
Her eyes were blue as the summer sea, 
her smile was a world of witchery ; 
But her lip was curl’d with a haughty sneer 
At every suitor that dared appear ; 
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And her voice satiric verses sang, 

And the halls with reckless laughter rang. 

Thus, in the pride of her youth elate, 

The countess held her virgin state. 
In sudden delight Sir Willoughby rose 
One morning, and donn'd his costliest clothes, 
Girt to his side his heaviest sword, 
Wherewith he a thousand foes had floor’d ; 
For all night long he had lain awake, 
Dreaming strange dreams for the countess’ sake,— 
Had thought of the Lady Adeline, 
Till he cried,—“ By Jove, the girl’s divine! 
And I'll worry that scapegrace son of mine, 
Who knows not the pleasures of love or wine! 
He may go and read his confounded books, 
And chatter bad Latin to clerical rooks ; 
May turn a priest or a preaching friar, 
Or an abbot or dean,—'tis his heart's desire : 
I'll marry the countess, and then we'll see 
If the fellow shall get any land from me!” 

Booted and spurr’d,— 
Without saying a word 

To his huntsmen, who told of a fine fat herd ; 
To the cooks, who asked what time he'd dine ; 
To the butler, who prated of Malmsey wine,— 
Sir Willoughby mounted his chestnut mare, 
And rode at a pace at which Epsom would stare, 
To the lofty halls of the lady fair. 
He enter’d the chamber in martial state, 
Rattling his sword at a very great rate ; 
Planting his steps with uncommon precision, 


re whiskers with solemn decision ; 


While his big, stout heart felt a queer sensation, 
A species of awkward puipitation. 
This jolly old hero, exceedingly partial 
To flooring a captain or smashing a marshal,— 
Who felt no alarm when the battle’s loud thunder 
Was rending the hearts of a myriad asunder, 
Was really struck dumb at this lady fair, 
On a couch of purple reclining there, 
While close by her side sat—Antony Ware! 
The old man dangled his iron glove, 
And hammer’d and stammer’d a tale of love; 
Off’ring the countess his heart and his hand, 
And five or six castles, and measureless land ; 
Wealth and possessions of value untold, 
More ample by far than George Robins e’er sold. 
The countess gave Tony a very odd look, 
Who smiled as he bent o’er some troubadour’s book ; 
Then she quietly answer'd, with aspect demure,— 
“ Your offer, sir knight, is an honour, I’m sure, 
And I gréatly regret I’m obliged to say, No! 
For I married your son, sir, a fortnight ago!” 
“ That true?” roared Sir Willoughby. “ Well, by this hand, 
I'll give the young scoundrel—half of my land! 
And before I attempt any courtship again, 
I'll take lessons from him as the pink of young men. 
I’m a very fair hand at a charge or a chase, 
Can batter a fortress or fill up a trench ; 
But when there's a lady, you see, in the case, 
It all goes by hair-oil, and nonsense, and French !” 
















WE are not prepared to say, circum- 
stanced as the country is, that we find 
serious cause of regret in the abortive 
issue of the Portuguese debates in 
both Houses of Parliament. A vote 
of censure on the servants of the 
Crown is understood to involve, 
as a necessary result, a change in the 
administration ; and though we can- 
not profess to have learned the trick 
of reposing perfect confidence in a 
Whig cabinet, we do not desire, just 
at this moment, to see it overthrown. 
Our readers will, of course under- 
stand, that in thus expressing our- 
selves we insinuate no approval of 
the conduct of those noblemen and 
gentlemen who, condemning the prin- 
ciple of interference by one country 
in the intestine affairs of another, 
were yet prevailed upon either to 
vote against the dictates of their con- 
sciences or not to vote at all. They 
are simply unworthy of the public 
trust which is reposed in them ; they 
are not fit to act as guardians of pub- 
lic honour, far less to be the repre- 
sentatives of public opinion. But 
deserving of blame, as we account 
them to be, the effect of their pu- 
sillanimity is by no means unsatis- 
factory to us. The country cannot, 
just at the present juncture, afford to 
change its rulers. We are involved 
in too many difficulties, we are en- 
gaged in too many schemes, not to 
suffer by any interruption in the 
progress of the latter ; for the object 
of the latter is to help us through 
the former, and it is both just and 
prudent that they should have fair 
play. Moreover, the thing is done, 
it cannot now be undone; and any 
parliamentary condemnation of the 
performers of the exploit would but 
increase tenfold the delicacy of the 
position in which ministers have 
placed the country. We do not, 
therefore, regret that Lord Stanley 
should have been out-voted in the 
House of Lords, and that Mr. Hume's 
motion should have fallen to the 
groundinthe Commons. Both Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Hume were pre- 
mature in their movements. They 
ought to have waited till the results 
of Whig interference had shewn 
themselves. They were ill-advised 
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to attack the Government in the very 
midst of negotiations which must now 
be carried on to their completion, be 
the parties called upon to complete 
them whom they may. For it is not 
the least ugly feature in the case that 
we, having set the example of active 
interference, cannot now say to an 
other power that it shall hold aloof 
from matters which do not con- 
cern it, and leave either Portuguese 
or Spaniards to settle their differ- 
ences as they please. Let us with- 
draw to-morrow, and France will 
as surely step in as we did a month 
ago. Wherefore it was a blunder— 
possibly on the part of the honour- 
able member for Montrose,—a not 
unadvised blunder, to come down 
with a vote of censure at this stage 
in the business; and though the mi- 
nisters have thereby got out of the 
scrape, we would rather that a guilty 
cabinet should go scot-free than see 
the national counsels entangled, and 
the nation itself plunged, it may be, 
into war. 

And now, having made this ad- 
mission, it may not be unsatisfactory 
to our readers if we endeavour to 
lay before them a connected view of 
the whole case. For, able and elo- 
quent as many of the speeches on 
both sides were, and tolerably full of 
information as we admit the Blue 
Book to be, it is nevertheless certain, 
that he who expects to derive from 
either source an accurate knowledge 
of the question under review will 
disappointed. 

It is impossible to understand aright 
the political condition of Portugal, or 
to account, in a satisfactory manner, 
for the succession of revolutions to 
which, during the last quarter of a 
century, she has been subjected, un- 
less we call to mind what she was at 
the commercement of that epoch, 
and keep in view the causes which 
brought her to it. Accustomed for 
centuries to the presence in their 
capital of a wealthy, and, on the 
whole, of a respectable court—living 
under the spiritual dominion of a 
priesthood rich, hospitable, bigoted, 
and very unlettered—themselves ad- 
hering to the usages of their fathers, 
knowing nothing beyond them, nor 
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Rains to know,—the Portuguese, 
up to the commencement of the great 
war of the Peninsula, deserve to be 
considered as perhaps the most igno- 
rant, the most primitive, and the 
least mercurial people in Europe. 
That they were honest in their pri- 
vate transactions, and faithful as a 
nation to the engagements into which 
they might have entered—the perfect 
security with which foreign mer- 
chants carried on business among 
them, and their steady adherence to 
a British alliance, proves. Ask whom 
you may of the few British subjects 
who yet survive to describe what the 
state of society was in Lisbon and at 
Oporto in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and to a man they will 
tell you the same tale. Consult his- 
tory, and you will learn from it that 
Portugal has always been to England 
the truest, the most confiding, the 
least selfish of allies. The new opi- 
nions which had worked such changes 
in. the characters of individuals and 
of nations elsewhere, seemed to have 
made no impression upon her; she 
was both then, and for some years 
afterwards, what she had always been 
in the memory of man; though her 
sovereign was out of his mind, and 
a regent—very amiable, but very 
weak, and wedded to a woman na- 
turally stern and fond of arbitrary 
power — held the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Such was the political and social 
condition of Portugal when Junot 
began his eventful march towards her 
frontier. He crossed it, bore down 
all opposition, which was as feeble as 
the state of the national institutions 
—_ lead the inquirer to expect, 
and was within a day’s journey of the 
capital, when the royal family em- 
barked on board of a British ship of 
war and fled to the Brazils, A large 
number of the nobility — almost all, 
indeed—who were accustomed to live 
about court and to take part in the 
administration of public affairs, ac- 
companied them. ‘They carried with 
them the national archives, the king's 
plate, with other insignia of royalty ; 
and Portugal was left, without any 
constituted government, to make her 
own terms with the victor, or to 
perish sword in hand. 

Of the events which immediately 
followed, and the long and desperate 
struggle to which they led, it is un- 
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necessary to speak. True to their 
old connexion, the Portuguese threw 
themselves, in that hour of —. 
upon England for defence ; and Eng- 
land, glad to fight her own battle in 
front of Lisbon rather than before 
London, entered with all her might 
into the arena. She gave them 
money, arms, officers, wherewith to 
equip their raw levies, and sent her 
own well-disciplined regiments to 
sustain and lead them on; and the 
first military genius of the age being 
present to direct the whole, Portugal, 
after years of suffering and gallant 
endurance, was freed. 

Such a war as that which raged 
from 1808 to 1814 could hardly fail 
of awakening the intelligence of the 
people, who, in some measure, bore 
the brunt of it. We do not mean to 
say that the regency which acted for 
the sovereign was composed of men 
the most enlightened and liberal in 
the kingdom, but even they learned 
something; and, in circles less ele- 
vated than theirs, a consciousness of 
ability, as well as a conviction of the 
right of the governed to have some 
voice in making the laws to which 
they are required to pay obedience, 
was stirred. And this feeling became 
the more strong and the more general 
that the continued absence of the 
court weakened, in some degree, the 
reverence for kingly power which 
forms part of the Portuguese charac- 
ter. At last, in 1820, the misgovern- 
ment of Ferdinand produced its na- 
tural results in Spain ; and the revolu- 
tionary spirit which prevailed there 
extended, as was to be expected, into 
Portugal. Suddenly there arose a 
cry for a Portuguese constitution. 
It originated in Oporto, the most 
commercial, and therefore, perhaps, 
the most enlightened city in the king- 
dom ; and it was instantly taken up 
by the troops, by the mercantile 
classes, and by a considerable pro- 
portion of the nobility. The clergy 
did not oppose, though they certainly 
lent it little aid, and the peasantr 
stood neuter. Silviera at once too 
the lead. He would have pushed 
matters to extremes, had not Terceira 
and Sepulvida recommended more 
moderate counsels; and their views 
prevailing, the Spanish constitution 
was accepted in its spirit, and ar- 
rangements made for working out 
details by and by. With this watch- 
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word on their lips, therefore, the in- 
surgents marched upon Lisbon. Lord 
Beresford, the commander-in-chief, 
was not there; he had gone to visit 
the king at Rio de Janeiro. The 
regency were without friends; and 
the people, as well as the corps in 
garrison in and around the capital, 
declaring for the movement, absolut- 
ism ceased to be recognised as the 
principle of government in Portugal. 

It is worthy of remark that this 
great revolution began, continued, 
and was consummated, without the 
slightest endeavour on the part of 
the English government to stay its 
progress. The questions agitated 
were felt to be purely and absolutely 
national questions ; and Lord Liver- 
pool’s administration, with all its 
bias in favour of the Holy Alliance, 
declined to take part inthem. Nei- 
ther may we overlook the fact, that 
the leaders of the movement con- 
ducted themselves with great moder- 
ation, offering no outrage to the per- 
sons or the properties of individuals, 
and preserving order wherever their 
influence extended. They exhibited, 
moreover, the best proof of good feel- 
ing, by deputing to the Extraordinary 
Cortes, after it should have met, the 
duty of framing a constitution for the 
country. All that they accomplished 
was the registration of a decree, 
whereby the same sytem of election 
to the ordinary Cortes which had 
been established in Spain should be 
established in Portugal likewise ; 
while the distribution of power be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
bodies, the guarantees to be taken 
for liberty of speech, of writing, and 
of person te individuals, the read- 
justment of national property, and 
the general arrangement of political 
society,—all these things they com- 
mitted to the care of the Cortes when 
it should be assembled. That body 
met, and executed the task which had 
been assigned to it. A constitution 
was framed, with which it was easy 
to foresee that the nation would soon 
become disgusted; and the draft of 
the law being despatched to Brazil, 
the machine of state went on work- 
ing, nobody could well explain how. 

In 1821, Don John (now John VI.) 
returned to Europe. He had already 
accepted the constitution as it was 
offered to him in Rio de Janeiro; 
and he proceeded, with all solemnity, 
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the day after his landing, to swear to 
its maintenance. He was quite sin- 
cere in this, though the kingly power 
had been reduced to a shadow; for 
not only was he refused the right to 
originate any law, but the power of 
veto, except as a suspensive act, was 
denied him. He was even informed 
that the executive, equally with the 
legislative authority, rested in the 
Cortes ; and that all decrees and pub- 
lic documents must be issued in its 
name. A good and indolent man, 
the king made no opposition, and the 
revolution seemed to have matured 
itself; but already had the doubts 
of some and the fears of others in 
regard to the probable fitness of the 
new order of things been awakened, 
and the number of dissentients grew 
daily more numerous. No overt act 
of opposition was, however, attempted. 
The queen, indeed, refused to take 
the oaths, and she was treated with 
unnecessary severity ; but the other 
members of the royal family followed 
the example of its head, and public 
peace remained unbroken. 

The Extraordinary Cortes no sooner 
assumed the direction of affairs than 
it communicated with the officers in 
command of the troops at Brazil, 
directing them to swear to the con- 
stitution, to exact a similar oath from 
their men, and to impose a like duty 
on the colonial functionaries and in- 
habitants. It seemed, however, as if 
the authors of this measure some- 
what distrusted their ability to carry 
it into effect, for instructions were at 
the same time sent to change materi- 
ally both the form and the substance 
of the local government, and to bring 
the colony more directly than it had 
ever been before under the control 
of the mother-country. Don Pedro, 
for example, the king’s eldest son, 
whom his majesty had left with vice- 
regal powers at Rio, was recalled. 
A set of military chiefs were at the 
same time nominated, one for each 
of the provinces into which Brazil 
was divided ; and they were severally 
instructed to communicate imme- 
diately with Lisbon, no superior au- 
thority being assigned to any one 
over the rest. It is well known that 
Don Pedro hesitated to obey these 
orders. He knew enough of the 
temper of the Brazilians to be aware, 
thatif they had submitted impatiently 
to be treated as dependent on the 
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Portuguese monarchy, they would 
not endure to take the law from a 
revolutionary Portuguese Cortes. 
Accordingly, it was no surprise to 
him when the Camera of Rio be- 
sought him not to desert them ; and, 
in due time, proposed that he should 
put himself at the head of a great 
movement, and establish the inde- 
pendence of the nation. How he 
acted under the circumstances is well 
known. He drew up a constitution 
better suited to the temper of the 
people than the democratic arrange- 
ments which had been introduced 
from the old country, and, accepting 
the title of Emperor of the Brazils, 
renounced for ever all claim upon 
the throne of Portugal. 

There was great uneasiness in Lis- 
bon when tidings of these events 
came over, and the Extraordinary 
Cortes, loath to hurry on a crisis, 
did its best to temporise ; but time to 
do so was hardly afforded to it, be- 
cause, its own work being accom- 
plished, it was necessary that it should 
make way for a successor. Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of November, 1822, 
the members voted a dissolution, and 
on the Ist of the following month a 
new Cortes, elected under the law of 
the constitution, assembled for the 
transaction of business. But the new 
Cortes, either because it had less con- 
fidence in itself, or else finding that 
the spirit of the people had under- 
gone a change, soon exhibited tokens 
of weakness. It feared opposition, 
and sought to prevent it by arresting 
and throwing into prison those who 
were suspected of a design to take 
the lead. No measure could be 
more unwise, and its effects were not 
slow in exhibiting themselves. 

First there was murmuring, then 
a loud complaint that the country, 
instead of being ruled by one tyrant, 
was subject to the caprices of many 
tyrants; and by and by, Conde de 

arante, their own commander in 
the Minho, declared against them. 
Forthwith Texeira was sent with 
troops to put the movement down. 
He joined the adherents, and the 
began their march upon the ca ital, 
the priests taking part with them, 
and the peasantry swelling their num- 
bers wherever they came. But the 
Cortes had still a superiority in the 
field, and after a little fighting the 
royalists were dispersed. Aenasente, 
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Texeira, and the débris of the army, 
escaped into Spain, where the Duke 
d’Angouléme had begun his opera- 
tions, and where they received a 
ready shelter. c 

The movements in favour of Abso- 
lutism, (for the war-cry was, “ Down 
with the Constitution! the King and 
the Nation for ever!”) though 
checked, was not put an end to. Its 
partisans swarmed every where, and 
abounded in the ranks of the army, 
the chief officers of which, however, 
were far from desiring to return ex- 
actly to the ancient order of things. 
What they wanted was, that the 
Cortes should consist of two independ- 
ent chambers—a House of Commons 
and a House of Lords—and that the 
king, besides being entrusted with 
the executive authority, should have 
an absolute right of veto. The 
Cortes aware, of the storm that was 
brewing, applied through the English 
minister to the British Government 
for assistance to disperse it; but the 
English Government refused to in- 
terfere. Accordingly, Don Miguel, 
the king’s second son, having fled 
from the palace by night, and placed 
himself at the head of the insurrec- 
tion, the whole of the regiments, one 
after another, gathered round his 
standard; and the Cortes, finding 
that resistance would be useless, first 
pene against the violence which 

ad swept it aside, and then dissolved 
itself. 

Astonished at the course which 
events had taken, the king bore him- 
self exactly as a prince of his consti- 
tutional temperament might be ex- 
pected todo. He avowed his deter- 
mination, let happen what might, to 
bestow a constitution upon his people; 
and in the meanwhile called to pre- 
side over his councils the Marquess 
de Palmeila, a man of letters and 
enlightened views, to whom he added 
the more moderate of the originators 
in the first constitutional movement. 
Things accordingly went on with as 
much regularity, and as little harsh- 
ness, as if no counter-revolution had 
been effected. No arrests took place, 
nobody was prescribed or threatened, 
and though the manufacture of the 
new constitution made little progress, 
the people were still led to expect it. 
The king's gentleness, however, was 
far from giving satisfaction to his 
royal consort, or to his son, Don 
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Miguel. The latter, who had been 
appointed commander-in-chief, got 
up a rumour of a conspiracy against 
the king’s life. He beat to arms in 
the middle of the night; arrested 
about two hundred persons of dis- 
tinction, and so disposed the guards 
that the king, on awaking next morn- 
ing, found himself under restraint in 
the palace of Bemporta. Nor is there 
any telling to what extent Miguel 
might have carried his violence, sup- 
ported as he was by the queen, had 
not the whole corps diplomatique 
interfered to prevent it. They went 
in a body, and demanded the king’s 
liberation. It was yielded reluctantly ; 
but arrests still proceeded, till a 
second and more spirited remon- 
strance stopped them likewise, and 
the tide was turned in favour of 
more just measures. At length 
the king took heart, and depriving 
Miguel of his commission, ordered 
him to go on board the Windsor 
Castle and to depart out of the coun- 
At the same time the prison 
doors were thrown open, and the 
queen being commanded not to shew 
herself again at court, public peace 
and general confidence were restored. 
The king had not forgotten his 
pledge to his people; and a junta, 
composed of some of the best men in 
the country, was appointed to draw 
up the outlines of a constitution. 
But the junta having met and deli- 
berated for some days, came to the 
conclusion, that it would be better 
for Portugal to depend upon her 
established institutions, than to create 
new ones. The king was, therefore, 
advised to call together the ancient 
Cortes, and to trust to the patriotism 
and good sense of its members for 
the introduction of such changes into 
the organisation of the body as 
might hold out the prospect of gradual 
gain to the commonwealth. 
Meanwhile there had been a war, 
if such it deserve to be called, be- 
tween Brazil andthe mother-country ; 
which instead of leading, to the rean- 
nexation of the former, ended in the 
expulsion of the Portuguese troops 
from almost all the ports which the 
once held on the continent/of Sout 
America. It was felt by the British 
Government to be hopeless for the 
one party, and mischievous as well for 
both as for the commerce of Europe, 
to persevere in this contest; and 
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Sir William A’Court, at that time 
English minister at Lisbon, was 
instructed to interpose as a mediator. 
This he did with such excellent effect, 
that King John agreed to recognise 
the independence of Brazil; though 
he took care so to express himself as 
to leave to his son an opportunity, 
after he himself should have passed 
away, to reunite the two crowns, 
should he feel disposed to do so, upon 
his own head. But the king mistook 
the temper of the Brazilians when he 
ventured to count upon so improb- 
able a contingency. They had taken 
a pledge from Pedro the First that 
he should never seek this reunion, or 
suffer it to be brought about by any 
other person; and Pedro, as the 
event proved, was too prudent to aim 
at a reversal of the sentence. 

Such was the state of the relations 
between Portugal and Brazil when 
John VI. died, amid the sincere 
esteem of all parties, and the deep 
regret of those to whom the amiabi- 
lity of his disposition was best known. 
No time was lost in announcing the 
event to Don Pedro in Rio Janeiro, 
and inviting him, as the legitimate 
heir of his father, to ascend the vacant 
throne. But Pedro knew better than 
to aim at the restoration of a condi- 
tion of affairs which was merely 
unattainable; and hence, without an 
hour’s hesitation, he determined to 
relinquish for ever all claim upon the 
Portuguese crown. He did not, 
however, conceive, that in acceptin 
for himself the sovereignty of Brazi 
he had damaged the rights of his 
children elsewhere. On the con- 
trary, entertaining an earnest desire 
to keep both monarchies in the Bra- 
= family, he resolved to transfer 

is personal rights in Europe to his 
daughter; and having first of all 
conferred upon Portugal the same 
constitution which he had given to 
Brazil, he solemnly abdicated in 
favour of Donna Maria, whom he 
declared to be queen over the old 
country. The same deed which 
settled this matter, appointed as 
regents of the kingdom during the 
queen's nonage, the princess royal and 
Don Miguel; the latter of whom 
was further charged to accept the 
young queen as his affianced bride, 
and with her, as soon as she should 
arrive at a marriageable age, to 
mount the constitutional throne, 
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Nothing could be more satisfactory 
to the Brazilians than this arrange- 
ment; and well would it have been 
both for Portugal, and we are dis- 

sed now to imagine, for the rest of 
Sen » had the emperor's disposi- 
tions been carried literally into effect. 

We have uot space, in an article 
like this, to describe in detail the 
nature of the Brazilian constitution. 
It is sufficient, for our present 
purpose, to say that it established 
as the religion of the State the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which 
the great majority of the people 
were attached; that it conferred 
upon the sovereign the right of 
declaring war and making peace, the 
command of the army, be power of 
calling, proroguing, and dissolving 
the parliament, of approving or 
rejecting bills which the Cortes 
might present to him,—in a few 
words, all the privileges and autho- 
nity which are necessary to render 
efficient the kingly office, without 
permitting it to degenerate into 
tyranny. It created two chambers, 
an hereditary house of lords and an 
elective house of representatives. 
It fixed the qualifications which 
should be possessed both by the 
members of the latter house and by 
the electors; and it provided suffi- 
ciently for the freedom of the press, 
and the progress of education and 
general enlightenment in the com- 
munity. In one respect it griev- 
ously erred, taking into considera- 
tion the habits and usages of the 
Portuguese people. It made too 
light of the _—— and abolished 
with too bold a hand all the privi- 
leges of the privileged classes. Ina 
word, it was just such a constitution 
as speculative men would draw up at 
a few days’ notice, without pausing 
to consider how far the nation for 
whom it was intended might or 
might not be sufficiently advanced 
in knowledge and civilisation to pro- 
fit by it. 

Had Pedro himself, re-annexing 
Brazil to Portugal, returned to Eu- 
rope with this charter in his hand, 
there is little reason to doubt that it 
would have been accepted gratefull 
by those to whom it was offered. 
But the permanent loss of their most 
valued colony displeased all parties ; 
and dissatisfaction with the giver of 


the boon led, naturally, to a feeling 
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of discontent with the boon itself. 
Not that this was immediately shewn ; 
on the contrary, the hesitation of the 
regent to promulgate the decree, 
(which proceeded, by the by, from no 
dislike of the thing itself, but from 
an apprehension lest it might be ill- 
received by the nation,) led to insur- 
rectionary movements, which were 
hindered from provoking worse results 
mainly by the judicious interference of 
Saldanha. This officer hastened from 
Oporto, where he acted as governor ; 
and having shewn that the intelli- 
gence of the country approved in the 
main of the constitution, he prevailed 
upon the princess to proclaim it. 
Upon the whole it was well received, 
and Don Miguel himself, then a 
resident in the Austrian capital, ex- 
pressed by letter his willingness to 
be bound by it; and readily agreed 
to accept the hand of the young 
queen as soon as the proper season 
of her betrothal should arrive. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
constitution of Don Pedro, though 
ostensibly well received, had many 
and powerful enemies in Portugal 
from the outset. The Absolutists, 
including the great body of the 
clergy as well as the lesser landed 
proprietors, and almost all the pea- 
santry, abhorred it. The Liberals, 
including under that head the leaders 
of the constitution of 1820, bore it 
no good-will ; and all being equally 
dissatisfied with the absolute loss of 
the transatlantic provinces, they 
equally felt disposed to question 
the authority of the prince from 
whom it had emanated. Nobody, 
however, ventured openly to take 
up arms, far less.to appeal, as 
had been done a short time pre- 
viously, to Spain for aid; because 
5000 British troops were at this 
time in the country, which the 
English Government had sent to 
check the Spaniards in an invasion 
which they had threatened, and 
which they had actually begun during 
the previous year. But though there 
was no overt act of rebellion, there 
was much caballing in secret. Don 
Miguel was invited by his friends to 
return. He accepted the invitation, 
professing all the while unbounded 
reverence for his brother's will and 
approval of the charter; and after 
spending some time in London, where 
he was well receiyed and yery hos- 
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itably treated, he landed, early in 
Dobrasey 1827, in Lisbon. What he 
did there is too well known to require 
especial notice. After swearing to 
the constitution, and entering, ac- 
cording to his brother's desire, on 
the duties of the regency, he sud- 
denly dismissed the ministers whom he 
found in office, and appointed in their 
room a set of men whose devotion 
to arbitrary principles was notorious. 
Then followed a military revolt 

inst the charter and the Cortes 
which it had created. By and by 
advances were made towards the 
establishment of the crown upon his 
own head; and in due time the 
injustice was perpetrated amid the 
shouts of a rabble, and with the 
hearty approval of the priests. 

We are not going to give a history 
of the civil war which raged in Por- 
tugal, from the end of 1827 up to 
the summer of 1833. As little is it 
necessary to describe in detail the 
frightful cruelties with which the 
usurper’s career was stained ; the 
arrests, executions, confiscations, and 
banishments, which occurred from 
day to day while he held the reins of 

overnment. Few of our readers can 
ave forgotten that Oporto became 
the focus of resistance to the usurp- 
ation; and that Palmella, Villa 
Flor, Saldanha, Xavier, Terceira, 
and others, whose names are at 
this moment in the mouth of the 
public, put themselves at the head of 
the movement. As little can it be 
forgotten, that the English Go- 
vernment, — no disguise of its 
sympathy with the queen’s party, 
steadily ‘steal to cians te * 
quarrel which it justly regarded as 
purely national. Hence, when the 
Constitutionalists failed for a season, 
though they found a safe retreat in 
England, they were not permitted to 
pass thence armed for a renewal of 
the war; neither were the appeals of 
the Brazilian minister for help to the 
young queen listened to. On the con- 
trary, after the gallant governor of 
Terceira had maintained hisisland,and 
converted it into a place of rendez- 
vous for the queen’s adherents, Lord 
Aberdeen felt himself bound to pre- 
vent supplies from being conveyed 
thither from this country ; and when 
Saldanha put some 600 men on board 
of ship, and sailed from Falmouth 
for that place, the officer commanding 
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on the Azore station was directed to 
intercept him. This Captain Wal- 
= did, firing into Saldanha’s shi 
use he refused to lie-to, an 
killing and wounding more than one 
person on his crowded decks: In- 
deed, so resolute was the Duke of 
Wellington to adhere to the spirit of 
existing treaties, by defending Por- 
tugal while he abstained from co- 
ercing her, that he did not hesitate to 
open a negotiation with the de facto 
government ; and would have cer- 
tainly recognised it had he remained. 
another year in office, and the state 
of the country continued such as to 
convince him that it was acceptable 
to the Portuguese nation. 
Meanwhile, Don Pedro, who, in 
1826, had sent his daughter to Eu- 
rope, and intrusted her, after the 
revolution began, to the guardian- 
ship of the King of England, sud- 
denly recalled her. He, at the same 
time, appointed the most influential 
of his partisans to form a regency ; 
and sanctioned the establishment of 
their head-quarters in Terceira. To 
this place many exiles made their 
way, including Villa Flor, Palmella, 
and others of like note; and here 
preparations began to be pushed for- 
ward openly, and on a large scale, 
for the invasion of Portugal. There 
could not be any doubt in regard to 
the wishes of the British Government 
with respect to this quarrel. The 
oung queen had been formally ac- 
nowledged ; and there was nothing 
in the personal character of her uncle 
to create a desire, on the part of the 
Duke of Wellington, to retract this 
acknowledgment. But the Duke of 
Wellington has always contended, 
that it is the right of every nation to 
choose its own governors and to make 
its own laws; and he steadily de- 
clined to support the claims of one 
party against the other by force of 
arms. He could not, however, pre- 
vent individuals from entering into 
the service of Don Pedro, or stop 
the recruiting which went on in 
London and elsewhere for the army 
of the queen. And so it came to 
pass that, in the course of time, such 
a body of adventurers gathered under 
the constitutional standard, that the 
leaders of that party determined to 
act on the offensive, and an invasion 
of Portugal was undertaken. ; 
Two events occurred about this 
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time, both of which had a tendency 
to precipitate the crisis. In the first 
place, Don Pedro became himself the 
victim of a new conspiracy in Brazil ; 
and was forced, in order to preserve 
the crown in his family, to resign it 
in favour of his eldest son. In the 
next place, Don Miguel, after squan- 
dering the resources of wes ,and 
reducing half the nobility and gentry 
to beggary by the confiscation of their 
estates, began, in order to replenish 
his exhausted treasury, to play such 
pranks upon foreign merchants as 
roused the anger both of France and 
of England, and brought their fleets, 
in a hostile attitude, within the Tagus. 
The English, as is their wont, ob- 
tained redress of the wrongs com- 
mitted, and were satisfied with an 
apology. The French, having ex- 
changed a few shots with the forts at 
the mouth of the river, demanded 
the surrender of the Portuguese 
squadron. This was not very gene- 
rous on the part of a strong power 
towards a weak, but it operated se- 
riously in favour of the cause of the 
young queen; and in due time, 
whether encouraged by the hope of 
foreign aid or otherwise, Don Pedro 
set sail from Terceira. He was 
welcomed at Oporto as a deliverer. 
He sustained there a lengthened 
siege, to the relief of which few of 
his daughter's subjects made any ef: 
fort to come; and he escaped de- 
struction, first, through the imbe- 
cility of the enemy that threatened 
him, and next, owing to the gallant 
exploits of his English adherents. 
To Sir Charles Napier belongs the 
merit —whatever that may be—of 
having, in Condottiori fashion, captur- 
ed the fleet of Don Miguel ; and to the 
British legion may, without injustice, 
be attributed the chief portion of the 
honour in those combats, which forced 
Miguel, at the end of many months, 
to withdraw from before Oporto. 
Our readers will observe that, so 
long as the Tories remained in office, 
the principle of non-interference in 
the affairs of other countries was 
strictly observed. In the contest be- 
tween Don Carlos and the Queen of 
Spain, Lord Aberdcen declined to 
take a part. The Duke of Welling- 
ton had acknowledged the dynasty of 
Louis-Philippe within twenty-four 
hours of its establishment in France ; 
and, however deeply both might re- 
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et the continuance of the civil war 
in Portugal, they held strictly aloof 
from giving assistance to either party. 
The Whigs no sooner took up the 
reins of government, than, in the 
face of one of the pledges which Earl 
Grey had given, they began to in- 
termeddle. For this, after all, is the 
right word. Lord Palmerston spoke 
the truth in the recent debate, when 
he drew a line between interference 
and intermeddling; and justly cha- 
racterised his own policy by applying 
to it the latter term. Interfere his 
lordship would not, either in Por- 
tugal, or in Spain, or in the Low 
Countries; but he effectually inter- 
meddled in the affairs of all three,— 
an amusement for which, though 
fifteen years older, he seems not to 
have lost his taste. It was this in- 
termeddling temper which led to 
what is called the Quadruple Al- 
liance, under the sanction of which 
a Spanish army violated the Por- 
tuguese territory. Whereupon, Don 
Miguel, ill able to maintain himself 
against ships of war manned by Eng- 
lish sailors, and commanded by Eng- 
lish officers at sea, and English 
troops in the pay of his brother, 
yielded to the additional pressure, 
and capitulated. 

These were the events which 
conducted Donna Maria da Gloria 
in triumph to Lisbon, where, 
having sworn to observe the con- 
stitution of 1826, she mounted the 
throne. None among her own 
nobility had more contributed to 
bring about this result than ‘Ter- 
ceira, Palmella, Villa Flor, and 
Saldanha; and Sa Bandiera, though 
he made no secret of his preference 
of the constitution of 1820, had worked 
well in her cause. She took them, 
as was fitting, into her confidence ; 
and giving to ‘Terceira the command 
of the army, she assigned to Palmella 
the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, 
and appointed Saldanha President of 
the Council. As was to be expected, 
these gentlemen found the financial 
affairs of the country in terrible 
confusion. Now, where there is no 
money wherewith to carry on the 
commonest gperations of a govern- 
ment, no government can long retain 
either influence or popularity; and 
Saldanha’s administration was soon 
taught this truth by the uncom- 
fortable spirit which seemed to actuate 
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the Cortes, and the strong dissatis- 
faction which prevailed out of doors. 
Nor was the personal conduct of the 
ueen in all respects such as to ren- 
S the difficulties of their position 
lesstrying. Hertwo marriages—first, 
to Prince Augustus of Leichtenberg ; 
and next, on his demise, to Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg—scarcely 
tended to conciliate the good-will of 
her subjects, For she had the im- 
prudence to thrust both young men, 
one after the other, into the office of 
commander-in-chief, even though it 
was necessary to displace Terceira 
twice in order to make room for 
them. Now, the Portuguese, like 
most other people advanced to the 
same state of political improvement, 
entertain exceeding jealousy of the 
employment of foreigners in the ser- 
vice of the State. ‘Their first act, 
after establishing a constitution, had 
been to dismiss, with honour, Lord 
Beresford, as well as the whole body 
of British officers that had continued 
from the Peninsular war to retain 
rank in their army ; and they were 
greatly disgusted when the decree 
came out, which set aside one whom 
they held in such esteem as Terceira, 
in order to raise the queen’s German 
husband to the most important sta- 
tion under the crown. Besides, the 
Cortes had remonstrated against the 
arrangement when it was entered 
into in favour of Prince Augustus ; 
and took care, ere the second mar- 
riage was consummated, to arrange 
that a similar imprudence should not 
be committed again. But the queen 
and her youthful spouse were deter- 
mined to have their own way. The 
Cortes was dissolved in anger, and 
Prince Ferdinand became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

The constitution of 1826 requires 
that Portugal shall not be without 
its Cortes beyond a specified number 
of weeks; and the queen, in obe- 
dience to the law of the charter, 
caused a new parliament to be called. 
It met, but in a spirit not different 
from that which had been exhibited 
by its predecessor; and prefaced 
other business by requiring that the 
prince should be removed from the 
command ofthe army. It demanded, 
also, that the ministers who had ad- 
vised or sanctioned his nomination 
should be dismissed. ‘The queen re- 
fused to comply with either request, 
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and a revolution was the consequence. 
The troops, who do not appear to 
have relished the prince’s promotion 
any more than the Cortes, took 
part in the movement; and, without 
one drop of blood being shed, the 
constitution of 1826 was abrogated, 
and that of 1820 set up in its place. 
It is worthy of remark, that one of 
the most active and energetic pro- 
moters of this revolt was the same 
Costa Cabral, to restore whom and 
his friends to power the coup de état 
of October 1846 was struck; and of 
whose enormities, after he became 
Minister of the Interior, Lord Stan- 
ley, in his speech of the 15th of last 
month, gave so graphic an account. 

The reign of the constitution of 
1820 was brief. The cabinet, which 
undertook to govern according to that 
system, soon found that the thing was 
impossible ; and though their first 
measure (an act of outrageous protec- 
tion to native industry) conciliated the 
traders of the metropolis, for a mo- 
ment, they soon saw the necessity of 
putting it in abeyance. As a neces- 
sary consequence, the mob of Lisbon 
threatened a fresh émeuée, and troops 
were called in from the provinces to 
restrain them. But, in such a state 
of society, soldiers can no more be 
reckoned upon than the rabble. The 
ministers, finding that popular opin- 
ion was against them, tendered their 
resignations ; which being accepted, a 
new cabinet was formed, having M. 
Dias Oliviera, a moderate Liberal, 
whom all parties professed to hold in 
estimation, at its head. 

Oliviera did his best to carry on 
the government according to the 
theory of which he was supposed to 
be the guardian; and exhibited ma- 
nifest tokens of a desire to improve, 
by degrees, upon the principle of the 
Septembrist constitution; but he 
seems never to have commanded the 
confidence of the court, for the prince 
made no secret of his hostility to the 
existing state of things, and the queen 
was believed to be ic the full as 
unfriendly to it. No sooner, there- 
fore, was it known that Saldanha, 
after having been admitted to an 
audience, had suddenly quitted Lis- 
bon, than the friends of the consti- 
tution took the alarm, and in a short 
time it was demonstrated that their 
fears were not groundless. The fu- 
gitive appeared in the field, at the 
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head of an armed force, as the cham- 
pion of the charter of 1826. By 
and by, Terceira joined him; and 
the progress which the two leaders 
made was rapid. But Das Antas 
was at this time a fugitive in Spain, 
and there he gathered together 2000 
or 3000 exiles, with whom he ad- 
vanced towards the Portuguese fron- 
tier. Both the belligerent parties 
were jealous of him. He made no 
declaration of what his purposes 
might be. He took no heed, either 
of the command of the Cortes to 
halt, or of the invitation of Saldanha 
to make common cause with him and 
the queen; but, pushing on, entered 
his native country, intent, as it seemed, 
on playing a game of hisown. At 
last, to the astonishment of the Char- 
tists, he attacked Saldanha at Chaves, 
and totally defeated him. The re- 
sult was, the capitulation of this 
party, and a temporary triumph of 
the Septembrist, or, as they called 
themselves, the “ Constitutional,” fac- 
tion. 

It would be as little profitable to 
our readers as it would be fatiguing 
to ourselves, were we to continue a 
detailed account of the never-ending 
revolutions which followed, for a 
time, upon this event. Those who 
put themselves at the head of the 
semen clique were either un- 
able or unwilling to play their game 
out. The nation was in a state of 
bankruptcy. Money could not be 
raised on any terms. The capital 
was the scene of almost daily tumults, 
and there was no vigour in the Go- 
vernment to repress them. It was 
at this juncture that Costa Cabral, 
originally the apostle of the ver 
extreme of Liberalism, made himself 
conspicuous for the courage and de- 
termination with which he acted 
against the mob. The queen gladly 
created him Civil Governor of Lis- 
bon, where, let his faults be what 
they might, he did his duty ; and so, 
though subject to perpetual changes 
in the personale of the cabinet, the 
constitution held its ground, in spite 
of many attacks, from 1837 up to 
1842. 

In this year Palmella was at the 
head of an administration, which, 
having accepted office under the con- 
stitution, seemed disposed to main- 
tain while it improved it. Cabral, 
on the contrary, had fallen into dis- 
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favour with this party, and was sent 
to Oporto, that he might be out of 
the way in the event of any charges 
being brought against him by the 
Cortes. On the 7th of February 
Palmella met the parliament, when, 
to all outward appearance, its au- 
thority was supreme. On the 10th 
of the same month the whole machine 
was put down, by a simultaneous 
rising of the troops and the populace 
in favour of the charter of 1826. 
The truth is, that Cabral had changed 
sides. Having won his way to in- 
fluence by the declaration of revo- 
lutionary principles, he threw these 
overboard as soon as it had been 
made manifest to him that they were 
not likely to serve his purposes; and 
exciting a movement in Oporto fa- 
vourable to what he believed to be 
the wishes of the court, he succeeded 
in getting the garrison and the rab- 
ble of the capital to adopt his views. 
The result was the complete triumph 
of Don Pedro's charter, the ap- 
pointment of Cabral to high rank in 
the cabinet, and the association with 
him in office of individuals whom his 
superior talent and address enabled 
him to make use of for the advance- 
ment of his own schemes. 

Of the purposes to which Cabral 
turned his influence, and the oppres- 
sions which he wrought upon the 
Portuguese people, Lord Stanley, in 
his eloquent speech of the 15th of 
June, has given some account. His 
lordship has by no means exagger- 
ated the case. This man, a mere 
adventurer, without property, with- 
out connexion, without credit, suc- 
ceeded in amassing for himself within 
a few months, out of the public pro- 
perty, a princely fortune, by the 
most barefaced malversation and rob- 
bery. His policy as regarded the 
management of the Cortes was in 
perfect agreement with his adminis- 
trative proceedings. Finding that 
the Chambers were going against 
him, he dissolved them ; and by such 
a display of force as had never been 
heard of in any other country, no- 
minally free, he endeavoured to get 
together a body more pliable ;—and 
failed. All that followed is well 
known. Absolutism in its most un- 
disguised shape prevailed ; a poll-tax, 
a forced circulation of worthless go- 
vernment paper, a law to compel the 
very dead to be buried, not where 
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the surviving relatives desired, but 
where the minister might make mo- 
ney of them,—such scenes, in short, 
of wrong and robbery, as drove the 
people mad; and then, and not till 
then, they revolted. 

Never was popular movement 
more justifiable, and never did po- 
pular feeling, after it prevailed, use 
the success which had attended its 
exertions with greater moderation. 
Terceira’s administration being dis- 
placed, the Duke de Palmella took 
upon himself the management of af- 
fairs; and in a moment the people, 
who had confidence in his discretion 
and benevolence, returned to their 
usual habits. 

Our readers cannot but be aware 
of the exceeding moderation with 
which Palmella conducted himself. 


His great object seemed to be to’ 


allay the spirit of faction; with 
which view he introduced such 
changes into the law of election as 
promised, in his opinion and in that 
of all moderate men, to make the 
machine of government work more 
smoothly. But though the nation 
ve him its confidence, the court 
id not. Just before the Cortes 
ought to have met in 1846, he was 
removed from office by a conspir- 
acy which we need not stop to de- 
scribe ; and in ten days’ time a flame 
was raised, such as had not burned 
in Portugal since the first triumph 
of that charter, which the queen 
now treated as if her own right to 
the throne were not dependent upon 
the continuance of its efficiency. 
Having brought down this narra- 
tive to the point of time when the 
Blue Book takes up the thread of 
Portuguese history—having shewn 
what the condition of Portugal was 
throughout the last quarter ofa cen- 
tury or more, how entirely she has 
been, from first to last, in that tran- 
sition state, which all countries ‘more 
or less go through ere they arrive 
at any degree of fitness for self-go- 
vernment—having pointed out the 
principle on which England has 
acted all the while, how steady her 
refusal has been to interfere in a fa- 
mily quarrel, how ‘ixed her deter- 
mination to protect the family itself 
from insult and injury from abroad, 
—we think that we may safely refer 
to the correspondence which, by com- 
mand of her majesty, has been laid 
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before parliament; for proof, that 
there has occurred nothing during 
the past year to justify so marked a 
departure from the policy of all his 
predecessors, as that into which, for 
some cause best known to himself, 
Lord Palmerston has been hurried. 
Undoubtedly the government of the 
Queen of Portugal had ceased to be 
obeyed by the majority of the Por- 
tuguese people ; unquestionably there 
wee a rebellion, and a very Feeniie 
able one, too, which the queen’s mi- 
nisters not only lacked the power to 
put down, but which seemed on the 
eve of putting them down, and would 
have done so ere now but for the 
armed intervention of this country. 
Perhaps, too, it may be the fact, that 
of the parties implicated in this re- 
bellion some desired to establish a 
republic, some to dethrone Maria da 
Gloria, that Don Miguel might take 
her place; but was it ever otherwise 
in Portugal since the first rebellion 
of all? Surely not. The original 
leader in the original émeute, Sil- 
veira, himself in some sort the au- 
thor of the first constitution, would 
have established a republic in 1820, 
had he not been prevented; while 
Das Antas, who now occupies a cell 
in fort St. Julian, is understood to 
have been at the opening of his ca- 
reer an Absolutist, if not a Miguel- 
ite. But neither Silveira, nor Das 
Antas, nor any other reasonable or 
really influential man in Portugal, 
harbours now, or for the last ten 
years has harboured, ideas unfriendly 
to the constitutional throne. Read 
the manifesto of the Septembrist fac- 
tion itself, dated October, 1846,—the 
demand of the Ultra-Liberals of Por- 
tugal,—and say, whether there be 
much in it to which the most de- 
voted admirer of the charter can ob- 
ject? And if the extreme Radicals 
so express themselves, what ground 
is there for assuming that Das An- 
tas and the respectable Junta of 
Oporto desired either the abolition 
of the kingly office or the transfer of 
the crown to Miguel? The idea is 
monstrous. Constitutionalists and 
Miguelites agreed with the body of 
the people in this, that they would 
not tolerate any longer the camarilla 
which ruled in the palace, nor suffer 
the Cabrals or their adherents to ex- 
ercise power in the kingdom. But 
as to dethroning the queen, the pro- 
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ject was never seriously entertained ; 
and could not have been effected, with 
a British fleet in the Tagus, had the 
attempt been made. What, then, was 
it which induced Lord Palmerston to 

beyond the line of intermeddling ? 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Macau- 
lay defended him on the ground of 
necessity. He was forced to inter- 
fere, because France and Spain had 
determined to interfere without him. 
Sir Robert Peel postponing, as usual, 
principle to expediency, says that it 
is good for Portugal herself, as well 
as for England, that the former coun- 
try should be coerced into a state of 
quiet; and that had he been in Lord 
Palmerston’s place, he would have 
done exactly as Lord Palmerston 
did. Now, this argument may sa- 
tisfy Sir Robert Peel and his friends, 
but it does not therefore follow that 
it isa good argument. Sir Robert 
Peel, though an able man, is not in- 
fallible, especially in that depart- 
ment of political science which has 
the closest connexion with political 
morality. And as to the Govern- 
ment defence, we are merely ashamed 
of it. England must have fallen 
with a vengeance, if the threats of 
France and Spain to do wrong force 
her into a participation in the wrong. 
But we do not believe either Lord 
John Russell or Mr. Macaulay, and 
—though quite as incredulous in 
regard to the hypothesis which fo- 
reign nations adopt—we consider it 
but right that our readers should be 
aware of it. 

The King of Portugal and the 
husband of our gracious sove- 
reign, are near relatives. The king 
is understood to be more violentl 
opposed than the queen to consti- 
tutional government in Portugal. 
Costa Cabral, the bitter enemy of 
constitutional government, won his 
favour by supporting and enriching 
the German clique, of which M. 
Dietz, a man peculiarly obnoxious 
to the entire nation, is the chief; 
and Saldanha, if not personally a 
friend of Cabral, is yet so connected 
with him and his party, as to depend 
upon them for making up the ca- 
binet which he may be expected to 
form. To place such a man at the 
head of the government is, in point 
of fact, to bring back with the strong 
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hand the faction which is pledged to 
put down both the charter and the 
constitution, and had well-nigh sue- 
ceeded in doing so. England, there- 
fore, in supporting him, supports 
King Ferdinand, Mr. Dietz, and 
Costa Cabral; in other words, prin- 
ciple and justice are as lightly 
thought of at St. James’s as at the 
Tuileries, when they stand in the 
way of family predilections. Now, 
we repeat, that this stupid argument 
carries no weight with us, nor will 
it be listened to by any section of 
her majesty’s subjects; but is there 
not just so much of plausibility about 
it as to make it mischievous else- 
where ? Weare sure that there is. 
Whatever France may say or do at 
this present moment, our readers may 
depend upon it, that the sagacious 
King of the French chuckles over the 
advantage which we have given him; 
and we shall be very much sur- 
prised if Europe do not be taught 
ere long, that public chicanery is 
quite as infectious as public honour. 

We have no doubt that for a sea- 
son Lord Palmerston’s policy will 
prevail. The civil war in Portugal 
must cease, and the queen, having 
recalled Palmella to her councils, 
will try to govern more prudently 
than she did before the revolt oc- 
curred. We trust that she will like- 
wise see the necessity of bringing 
back from Africa the noblemen and 
gentlemen whom, in the teeth of the 
capitulation of Chaves, she was per- 
suaded to exile thither. And so 
long as a British fleet shall occupy 
the Tagus, and a Spanish army gar- 
rison Braganza, and it may be Oporto, 
there will be outward quiet. But 
can this state of things last? No, 
verily. The fire may be smothered 
over, but it is not put out; and 
when it bursts forth again, who will 
undertake to say that cither Lord 
Palmerston or his successor will be 
permitted by France and Spain to 
extinguish it a second time)? 

On the whole, therefore, we la- 
tment the late move, as an unwise not 
less than an unjust one. And while 
we confess ourselves glad that the 
vote of censure miscarried, we look 
forward to the consequences of the 
policy which deserved it with much 
alarm. 
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